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ART. L—THE IMPENDING FATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE RADICAL AND CONSERVATIVE WAR. 


RADICALISM, or to speak more mage Rationalism” and 
Conservatism are as old as mankind. e bold, the enter- 
prising, the men of genius, energy and industry have always 
relied on the dictates of their own reason, regardless of the 
lessons, the experience and the admonitions of the past—al- 
ways inventive and progressive, they are frequently rash, pre- 
cipitate and inconsiderate. They constitute a necessary ele- 
ment in the organism of society, but unless restricted, checked, 
balanced and counterpoised by the conservative element, which 
is their opposite or antinome, they speedily become the archi- 
tects of ruin, of anarchy, of agrarianism, of licentiousness, 
and of universal infidelity and moral depravity. Want of 
faith, religious, political, moral and social, and implicit reliance 
on the suggestions of their own reason, however unenlightened 
by study or experience, have been at all times the distinguish- 
ing chareetonaees of this party, or per of mankind. 
heir necessary opposing and balancing force or antinome, 
the Conservatives, are studious observers of the history and 
experience of the past, and treasure up and heed the lessons 
which it teaches, because they believe that, human nature never 
materially changing, the religion, the laws, and the political 
institutions adapted to it in the past will be equally well 
adapted to it in the future. They fight under the banner of 
faith, wholly rejecting reason when it conflicts with faith in the 
experience, the lessons, and the authority of the past. They 
oppose all innovation, all change, all revclution, all progress, 
almost all improvement. Theirs is the stand-still policy ; which 
is sure to become retrogressive, when not dragged along by 
their antinomes, the Rationalists. 
Conservatives are too timid, too cautious, rely too much on 
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the preape of blind bigot faith, too little on the sugges- 
tions. They have more learning than the Rationalists, but 
often less practical wisdom. They are, left to themselves, as 
dangerous guides or rulers as the Rationalists; for by opposin 
moderate reforms, rendered necessary by change of times ad 
circumstances, they beget desperation, and the pent up passions 
of men burst out in bloody revolution, as in England under 
the too conservative Stuarts, and in France under the obtuse, 
obstinate, stupid Bourbons. 

Conservatism and Radicalism, being equally necessary, are 
equally meritorious when justly proportioned, opposed and 
balanced, and equally ruinovs and destructive whet either 
party acquires an undue and prolonged ascendancy. Light and 
darkness, dryness and moisture, heat and cold, action and rest, 
sleep and wakefulness, nay, everything in the moral and phy- 
sical, is equally good when duly alternated or balanced, ouilly 
evil when not counterpoised or balanced by its opposite or an- 
tinome. No doubt, everything if we knew its peculiar quali- 
ties and effects would be good and valuable in a properly 
compounded concrete, as everything is known to be evil in 
the abstract, because it exists there in the greatest possible 
excess. 

We make these prefatory remarks, because we are about to 
endeavor to show that there has ever been too much Rational- 
ism or Radicalism in the North, checked, balanced, and suffi- 
ciently counterpoised hitherto by the excessive Conservatism of 
the South ; but that now, the South being powerless, Northern 
Radicalism will have full swing and dominion, and, unless the 
South is speedily restored to the Union, will, by rash innova- 
tions and radical changes, destroy our present form otf govern- 
ment. 

We have said, that in all societies, and all times, the parties 
of Faith and Reason, of Conservatism and Radicalism, have 
existed. Indeed, we should go farther, and say that the prin- 
ciples of Faith and Reason are each more or less developed in 
the mind of eyery individual, and that sometimes the one, and 
sometimes the other, controls individual conduct. The rash 
and inconsiderate rely too little on authority, experience and 
faith; the timid, too much. 

Faith became a moral epidemic in the dark ages, as we see 
evidenced by the Crusades, by the despotic power exercised by 
the Catholic priesthood, and by the implicit obedience on. 
to tyrannical rulers, who were believed to govern by Divine 
right, wholly irrespective of the will or the wish of the peo- 
ple. It would be as fruitless to inquire into the causes and 
origin of this moral, social and political epidemic as to attempt 
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to detect the causes of cholera, plague, or other physical epi- 
demics or contagions. Indeed, as moral causes are more subtle 
and complex than physical ones, the search would be more 
hopeless in the former than in the latter case. Yet all the 
while that unreasoning, blind, bigot Faith sat like an incubus 
upon a benighted world, Reason lurked beneath, and was vainly 
struggling to assert her equal and legitimate dominion. The 
Waldenses in Switzerland and Italy, and the Wickliffites in 
England, in the midst of the dark ages, boldly, but rashly and 
prematurely, upraised the banner of Reason. Force, not argu- 
ment, put them down. Men’s wills were constrained, their 
tongues silenced, but their reasons not convinced. ‘The infec- 
tion spread slowly, stealthily, continuously and steadily, like a 
great subterranean fire, until, some centuries after, it broke 
forth from its concealment with brilliant light, in vast propor- 
tions, and with irresistible strength. 

Now began the Reformation, a reformation in its purposes, 
iu its origin and in its action, quite as much political as reli- 
gious. It was the assertion of the unrestricted right to reason, 
and the right to act on the convictions of reason. It was, in 
many countries, the temporary triumph of Reason over Faith, 
Authority and Conservatism. But the triumph was very ephem- 
eral. The leaders of the movement, those among the first 
who caught the contagious infection, and who were boldest and 
most active in spreading it among the people; thdse who at 
first most loudly and vehemently asserted the right of private 
judgment, were the very first to fall back upon conservative 

rounds, and to deny that right. Such were Luther, Calvin, 
Sean Melancthon and Henry the Eighth. From that da 
to this, men have found it necessary to appoint the few to thin 
and act for the many, as well in religious as in political matters. 
In fine, to assert, and maintain in practice, the Catholic doc- 
trine of infallibility. Not the infallibility of a Pope and his 
council, but of a king, a religious convention, a’synod or gen- 
eral assembly, who settle and prescribe articles of faith, and 
expel recreant church members who dare to assert the right 
of private judgment, and think for themselves. In political 
matters, there is in all countries a tribunal which is deemed 
infallible in its judgments, and from whose decisions there is 
no appeal. 

When we practised law, country justices, sitting singly, 
were deemed infallible in their decisions when the amount in 
controversy did not exceed ten dollars. Individual liberty is 
a very pretty thing to theorize about, but is wholly inconsist- 
ent with all government and all social existence. Radicals 
in power .always become the rrost cruel Conservatives, like 
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Cromwell and the Puritan Fathers, because they have wit- 
nessed more of the evils of unbridled liberty. 

Every tyro in history knows that Protestant intolerance, 
that began in the days of Luther, was rendered necessary by 
the monstrous and iniquitous doctrines and practices of the 
Anabaptists and other German sects, and afterwards in England, 
by the dark plots and conspiracies of the Catholics, and the 
levelling and agrarian doctrines of the Independents and other 
Dissenters. Luther has been called the Apostle of Reason, 
with little justice, for although among the first to raise her 
banner, he was first and foremost in deserting it, in assuming 
all the powers of the Pope and his council, and in excommuni- 
cating all who dared to think for themselves. Calvin and 
Henry VIII. asserted the same religious supremacy, and main- 
tained it far more cruelly. We censure neither of them, nor 
do we censure the Puritan Fathers of New England. Their 
seemingly cruel measures were necessary to restrain within 
proper limits the outbursts of political and religious fanaticism 
that threatened Protestant Europe with universal anarchy. 
That demon, human reason, had been unshackled and uncaged, 
and her diabolical doings rendered it necessary to shackle and 
cage her again. It was but Radicalism falling back upon Con- 
servatism. 

The warship of reason is the negation of God. All Ration- 
alists or Radicals, to be consistent, should be infidels—infidels 
in religion, which is sure to carry along with it infidelity in 
law, government, and all old established usages, customs and 
institutions of society. The French thoroughly understood 
this, and when in their Revolution of 1789 they resolved to 
cit loose entirely from the past, and erect institutions founded 
on pure reason, they formally dethroned the Christian God, 
and set up in His stead the Goddess of Reason, impersonated 
by a prostitute. (Tom Paine would have answered just as 
well, but probably he was not then in Paris.) The reign of 
Reason in France was the reign of Terror. The elder Napo- 
leon put an end to it, and restored conservative rule just as 
Cromwell had done in England. And just as the present Na- 

oleon did, when he expelled Lamartine and his crazy social- 
istic associates from power, and very properly, wisely, and 
vigorously, assumed the reins of Empire himself. 

But the snake is scotched, not killed: We live in the days 
of reformation run-mad. There is not a country in Europe, 
Russia excepted, where a majority of the people, and most of 
the men of genius and talent, are not radicals, socialists, and 
revolutionists. Immense standing armies are kept up, not for 
foreign war, but to keep down domestic insurrection. We 
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need a history of the Reformation, in its political phases and 
consequences. Certain it is that it has kept Europe most of 
the time, since it broke out, involved in civil discord or open 
war. And the radical, disorganizing and revolutionary spirit 
which it begat, so far from subsiding, is more general and more 
intense in our day than at any former period. In America it 
has just ended the bloodiest civil war recorded in history. It 
fully achieved its professed object. It emancipated all of the 
negroes. Yet, so far from being satisfied, it threatens and pre- 
pares for war again, in order to compel the whites North and 
South to admit the brutal negro to political and social equal- 
ity.. When will all this war against human inequality end? 
Why, only by the attempt to equalize properties, which beget 
the only real inequalities of condition—the men of property 
being, in all save the name, the owners and masters of those 
without property. Agrarianism, openly avowed by some, is 
the ultimate aim and Object of all honest advocates of human 
equality. Conservatives at the North see this, but are afraid 
to charge it home upon the Radicals, lest they should precipi- 
tate the dreaded event. by making the accusation, just,as Cicero 
hurried Oatiline into civil war, by charging him with the in- 
tention to make war. 

Despite of all the evils, religious, social, and political, that 
the Reformation has visited upon mankind, we still think that, 
on the whole, it has, so far, been productive of much more of 
good than of evil. ’Tis the future that we dread. Socialism, 
the exact counterpart of that which now pervades Christendom, 
fastened upon Greece in the days of Socrates and Plato, So- 
cialism, that sapped the foundations of every law, custom, and 
institution of society, by subjecting them to the crucible of 
dialectic and analytical logic. It was the advice of Socrates to 
his scholars to test every thing by reason, and reject what was 
unreasonable. Thus he made them sceptics or infidels in every 
thing; for every thing in the physical and in the moral world 
is incomprehensible to human reason, super-reasonable, and, 
therefore, unreasonable. Soon througheut Greece there was 
faith and conviction about nothing. Men had no aims in life, 
because too inquisitive reason had satisfied them of the vanity 
and insanity of all human pursuits and human attainments. In 
two generations thereafter Greece fell, to rise no more. The 
fall of the Roman Republic was preceded and occasioned by a 
like sceptical and infidel philosophy. Now, in our day, this 
want of faith and conviction about everything is the great 
distinguishing feature of society throughout Chistendom, save 
in the Southern States of the Union—and they are under the 
ban of public opinion, because they appeal to the usages of the 
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ast to justify the ways of the present. The state of “ disso- 
ution and thaw,” of transition, revolution, and chaotic an- 
archy, which afflicts, or threatens, all other Christian society 
than ours, is thus well portrayed by a distinguished Northern 
socialist and abolitionist: “ Hitherto the struggle between 
conservatism and progress has seemed doubtful. Victory has 
kissed the banner alternately of either host. At —— the 
serried ranks of conservatism falters. Reform, so-called, is be- 
coming confessedly more potent than its antagonist. The ad- 
mission is reluctantly forced from pallid lips, that revolutions, 
political, social and religious, constitute the programme of the 
coming age. Reform, so-called, for weal or woe, but yet re- 
form, must rule the hour. The older constitutions of society 
have outlived their day. No truth commends itself more uni- 
versally to the minds of men now than that thus set forth by 
Mr. Carlyle: ‘There must be a new world, if there is to 
be any world at all. That human things in our Europe 
can ever return to the old sorry routine, and proceed with any 
steadiness or continuance there—this small hope is not now a 
tenable one. These days of universal death must be days of 
universal new birth, if the ruin is not to be total and final ! 
It is time to make the dullest man consider and ask himself, 
Whence he came? Whither he isbound? A veritable “New 
Era” to the foolish as well as to the wise.’” Nor is this state 
of things confined to Europe. The agitations in America may 
be more peaceful, but they are not less profound. The foun- 
dations of beliefs and habits of thought are breaking up. The 
old guarantees of order are gas falling away. A veritable 
‘* New Era,” with us too, is alike bianca and inevitable. A 
little further on’ Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews asserts (for it is 
from him we quote): “ All government, in the sense of invol- 
untary restraint upon the individual, or substantially all, must 
finally cease, and along with it, the whole complicated parapher- 
nalia and trumpery of Rings, Emperors, Presidents, Legislatures 
and Judiciary. I assert that the indicia of this result abound in 
existing society.” Well, Mr. Stephens is at least somewhat of 
a prophet. Four millions of negroes have been remitted from 
slavery to the largest liberty since he wrote. “ All involun- 
tary restraint upon the individual” has, so far as the negro is 
concerned, been removed, and a Congress, professedly Rad- 
ical, is daily violating the constitution, disregarding all old laws, 
usages, and practices, usurping all the powers of government, 
and threatening to impeach and behead the President, unless 
the South be restored to the Union, and thus a Conservative 
balance be given to our institutions, by a union of the Conser- 
vatives of the North with the entire Conservative South. The 
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fanatical and destructive Radieal majority in Congress will, 
like their prototypes and predecessors, the Long Parliament in* 
England, and the National Assembly in France, soon inaugu- 
rate anarchy, speedily to be wound up by military es Heer 

Looking to the blood, the ancestry, and the antecedents of 
the New England people (who rule the North with a rod of 
iron) and.to that of the Southern people, and we find the for- 
mer fanatics, radicals, and destructives by inheritance, just the 
same people now as in the days of Cromwell’s Independents, 
and of the witch-burners and Quaker hangers two centuries 
ago; whilst we find the Southern people by inheritance, and 
continuous usage, the most conservative people in the Christian 
world—we might say without far departing from truth—the 
only conservative people in the civilized world. If a conser- 
vative reaction can be inaugurated, if that social chaos, reli- 

ious scepticism and infidelity, political anarchy, agrarianism, 

ree Love, and contemplated destruction of all the old institu- 
tions, can be warded off and averted, it can only be effected by 
the untrammelled aid of the South. Men who have a stake in 
society at the North begin to see all this; but, we fear, they 
have discovered it too late. The masses may have been too 
deeply imbued with destructive principles and practices, taught 
by their leaders, now to be witheld from their long-expected 
prey. Yet the experiment is worth trying. Southern aid 
alone can save the North from universal ruin. Will that aid 
be called in ? 

The people of the entire South are mostly descended from 
the early settlers of Virginia and Maryland. Those settlers 
were high-toned Monarchists, Legitimatists, Cavaliers, Tories 
of the English stamp and descent, Jacobites, Catholics, Church 
of England men, and scions of the English gentry and nobil- 
ity. 

» # England society was divided pretty equally into Liberals 
and Conservatives; but in early Virginia and Maryland all 
were Conservatives. Hence their hatred of Cromwell and his 
revolutionists, and their attachment to the Stuarts. Originally 
conservative, the champion of faith rather than the follower 
of reason, attached to the Past, its customs, habits, usages, pre- 
scriptions, laws, and institutions, confiding in experience, and 
distrusting experiments, opposed to innovation and change, 
the South was happy, peaceful, and contented, until assailed 
by Northern abolition. That unjust assault intensified her 
conservatism ; for to justify the institution of slavery she could 
not rely on mere abstract reasoning, but was compelled to cite 
as her defence and justification, the almost universal usages of 
mankind, and the authority of Holy Writ. When she seceded 
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from the North, and set up an independent government of her 
own, in the true spirit of conservatism, she modelled her Con- 
stitution after that of the Union, because that Constitution, 
save on the subject of slavery, had worked well in practice. 
Since her councils and influence have been wanting to the 
Union, that Constitution, which she respected, has been ne- 
erp oft violated, changed, and almost obliterated by the 

adicals, who pretended to wage war, merely for its preserva- 
tion; yet with all her conservatism, there was not so happy, 
moral, religious, and prosperous a people on earth as the 
South, when the late war began. Even now we think her sit- 
uation preferable to that of any other people, because she is 
moral, religious, and conservative ; breeds no isms, supersti- 
tions, nor infidelities; is not threatened with social revolution 
and anarchy ; and, more than all, has abundance of good land, 
and no fears of plethora of population, the most common and 
the most appalling of all the evils that now afflict, or impend 
over, most other societies. 

Such is a faint, hastily-drawn picture of the conservative 
South, in the past and in the present. Let us now turn to the 
radical North, its history, its antecedents, its settlement, its 
present condition and future prospects. Our object being con- 
ciliation, peace, and amicable union, we shall be as little censo- 
rious as is consistent with a decent regard to truth. The Pu- 
ritan Fathers were sincere, earnest, conscientious men, but big- 
oted, fanatical, intolerant, narrow-minded, and cruel in the 
extreme. Yet, we believe, their cruelty and intolerance were 
matters of necessity. They had,in Europe, indoctrinated their 
flocks in the theories cf the Right of Private Judgment, of 
Human Equality, and of all kinds of social, political, and reli- 
gious levelling and destructiveness. In America, surrounded 
by bloodthirsty savages, and in danger of daily attack, it was 
imperatively necessary that all should think alike, in order to 
preserve harmony and ready concert of action. Yet none but 
the most rigid and cruel measures could beget harmony of ac- 
tion among colonists accustomed hitherto each to think and 
act for himself. Like Cromwell and the two Napoleons, the 
Puritan Priesthood began life as demagogues, agitators and 
destructives, and ended it as usurpers and tyrants. Yet they 
were tyrants from necessity ; it was but the price of a healthful 
and much needed conservatism. But the spasmodic conserva- 
tism of usurpers is of short duration. It is sustained by no 
prescription, no old faith, no prestige, no venerable institutions, 
and ends with the lives or deposition of the strong-armed and 
strong-willed usurpers who institute it. We admire New Eng- 
land under the early Puritan Fathers. Then she was truly 
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“a land of steady habits.” But as they passed off the stage, 
and Church government became relaxed, men with no rever- 
ence for authority, no respect for, or faith in, the past, began 
each to reason ont a religion for himself, and as no two men’s 
reasons led to exactly the same conclusions, there are now al- 
most as many religions, isms, infidelities, and superstitions in 
New England as there are men—we should rather say than 
men and women combined, for the women are quite as prolific 
of creeds, social, religious, and political, as the men, The 
destructive doctrines of New England have been sown broad- 
cast throughout the North; have everywhere taken deep root 
and are bearing bitter fruits. An immense immigration of 
German infidelity has but served to give a more loathsome and 
disgusting character to Yankee isms. Protestant Germany is 
infidel, agrarious, and destructive. 

True to her destructive instincts, her early associations, her 
blood, and her descent, New England took zealous part with 
the fenatical and foolish Independents who murdered that mild 
ruler, that Christian gentleman and accomplished scholar, 
Charles the First, and admired and approved the brutal Crom- 
well, quite as much when he played usurper and military des- 
pot as when, in his earlier days, he played canting hypocrite, 
demagogue, and destructive. 

Then, as now, New England Radicals were equally ready for 
anarchy or military despotism. These Radicals, with their 
tools, the German infidels, rule this nation, and if undisturbed 
in power, will soon ruin it. We believe that men, at heart 
conservative, are in a majority in many parts of the North, 
but they are deceived by misrepresentations of the feeling and 
intentions of the people of the South, industriously spread by 
the more active, cunning, designing, and unprineipled Radi- 
cals. We have little hope for the future, yet we will work on 
to detect crime and falsehood, although we may be able to do 
nothing to re-establish truth and rectitude. The American 
Republic is near itsend. Affairs will, probably, wind up with 
civil war and military despotism at the North, in which the 
South will be reluctantly involved; and then for ages to come, 
the nation will be involved in continual civil war, for we are 
not prepared for hereditary monarchy, and have no materials 
out of which to construct an Established Church and a here- 
ditary aristocracy, as props and stays to such a monarchy. 

We will conclude by remarking that this balance of power 
between Conservatives and Rationalists, whicli we advocate, has 
been practised successfully in England for more than a hun- 
dred and seventy years. Since the days of William and Mary, 
the Whigs and Tories have kept watch and guard over each 
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other, and over the nation, and participated equally in rule, 
The Tories are conservative, for the most part, agreeing with 
Sir Robert Filmer, that all officers of government hold and 
exercise their offices by Divine right. e Whigs are progres- 
sive, rationalistie, radical, and agree with Locke in his absurd 
doctrines of human equality and the social contract. These 
are the antinomes or opposing forces that so admirably sustain 
the English Government. The North and the South would 
pretty well supply the places, or act the part, of these forces in 
America. 


ART. II.—TIMES IN THE CONFEDERACY. 


[The reader may, if he pleases, suppose the pages which follow to be written 
by some venerable person a generation hence. They ferm part ef a little 
work, based upon that idea, whieh will soon be issued from the press,— 
Eprroe. } 

CHAPTER XVII.—SCARCITY—INGENIOUS CONTRIVANCES, ETC., 
OF THE PROPLE. 


Ir must not be concluded from what has been said that 
there was anything like a general distribution throughout the 
interior of the country of the articles which were so abun- 
dantly run through the blockade, nor that they came into the 
general use of the people. Large as were the quantities, they 
went but a small way in satisfying the general want, and the 
extravagant prices which were asked, and the difficulties, at 
times impossibility,- of transportation excluded all but the 
wealthier classes, or those who were making money out of 
the war, or those who dwelt in the larger towns and cities, 
from their consumption. The people of the country generally 
were reduced to great extremities, so far as everything but 
mere crude provisions was concerned, and of this often there 
was a deficiency. The stock of shoes, clothing, household 
utensils, blankets, and articles of every sort indispensable to 
comfort, and previously introduced from other quarters, ran 
very low, and could not be replaced without a resort often to 
the most ingenious contrivances. Even calicoes were imprac- 
ticable, and home-spuns—sometimes, however, of very beauti- 
ful finish and patterns—from native looms, took their place. The 
industry of the women knew no limit ; socks and woollens, for 
home use and for the soldiers, were fabricated in immense 
quantities. Sometimes we contrived to make a sort of blanket 
and a substitute for the carpet when these were all gone to the 
hospitals. The tin cup and the tin plate took the epee of 
the glass and china; even the tin teapot, lamp and wash- 
basin. Old barrels were sawed into tubs, and ordinary dry 
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goods boxes, among’ the scarcest of articles, answered for very 
good trunks. Candles and soap we made well enough from 
pine gum and sometimes myrtle wax, for tallow was a very 
— commodity. Thousands contrived to do without other 
ights than blazing slips of pine wood. Ladies’ bonnets were 
turned and twisted in a variety of ways, and every old piece 
of ribbon found its use. Rice and wheat, straw and estat 
were worked up into pretty hats by the ladies for their hus- 
bands, sons, sweethearts, and for themselves. We even made 
very good cloth shoes, and such was the scarcity of leather 
and shoemakers, that shoes and boots were an extravagant 
luxury. The children went without them, and it was 
whispered that even many of the young ladies aR mo with 
their service about the house. A silk dress or a broad cloth 
suit were a fortune, and those who chanced to have them in 
good condition felt a little ashamed to become conspicuous by 
their use. The old articles were burnished up in a sort of way 
and held out very well. 

We extemporized pots, kettles, ovens, frying pans, water 
buckets, brooms, &c., and every household was in some 
respect a curiosity shop. The Yankees themselves were not 
more ingenious. We made very good beer from persimmons, 
good wine from native grapes, and, in the way of ostentation, 
would sometimes make a fruit cake, in which dried apples 
would substitute citron. It was a day of substitutes. he 
sorghum supplied the place of molasses and even sugar! Rye, 
wheat, potatoes, pea-nuts, Indian meal, according to fancy, 
found their place in the drink which we called coffee. We 
ceased to tithe odd faces oyer it at last, even when sweetened 
with molasses and taken without milk. The dried leaves of 
the raspberry and blackberry answered very well for tea. 
Bacon could be cured with ashes without salt. Corn and 
wheat could be ground in coffee mills, when Sherman de- 
stroyed our steam mills. We split boards from the trees, and 
even at last began to make cotton cards, The deficiency of 
these was the greatest difficulty we had to contend with in 
supplying 2loth after our manufacturing establishments were 
all destroyed by the enemy. These he never spared. Bird 
shot was readily made by the boys when powder could be 
had. Domestic ink proved to be a good article, and as to 
writing paper, the blank leaves of every old ledger were taken 
out ; every old memorandum book or merchant’s record was 
cup up, and envelopes were turned and turned until there was 
no place left to write upon. The old goose quill again had 
its day, and as for schoolbooks, every repository was ransacked, 
and the mutilated remnants of previous generations of boys 
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and girls came forth. A friend of mine gave fifty dollars for 
agrammar. The negroes made excellent brodms, baskets and 
mats, which they peddled around. We used the native roots 
and herbs for medicines, and our physicians found substitutes 
for quinine, calomel and opium, One of them wrote an ex- 
cellent work to teach the use of the fields and forests. Even 
ice was artificially produced for the use of the government 
money presses and for the hospitals. 

The herses were in the army. So we walked to church, to 
which no bells summoned, and in which no cushioned seats or 
carpeted aisles awaited us. Ox carts were in fashion, and 
sometimes oxen were yoked to carriages. Women ploughed 
in the field. The umbrella disappeared, and no one regarded 
heat or rain, nor cared where he slept or in what unfavored 
climes the chances of the war threw him. Window glass, 
locks, nails, were all out of the question, though it must be said 
in the scarcity of everything pilfering came to be a very 
common vice, and nothing was safe that was not actually 
under the eye. No one repaired anything. Houses, gates, 
fences, when they grew dilapidated, remained so; and how could 
it be otherwise, when the men were all in the army, and the 
shops of the artisans were all closed, and in the struggle for ex- 
istence who could stop to think of such things? Thread, 
needles, pins, buttons, became articles of luxury. There were 
no segars, and the pipe was an elegant accomplishment, and 
in the absence of brandies and wines, the vilest drinks were 
elaborated, under the names of whiskey and rum, from the 
sorghum, and even, as it was believed, from pine knots and 
china berries! This was often sold at from $50 to $75 a 
quart, and the wonder was how so many found means to buy 
it. Drinking grew to be a common vice, and did great harm 
to the cause. Meats were always scarce, and few persons 
could enjoy the luxury of their use more than once a day, and 
many did without them entirely. The same of butter. 

It must be remembered that I am only speaking of the 
interior of the country. In the large cities, such as Richmond, 
Mobile, and at times Charleston and Wilmington, all the 
luxuries of Europe were to be found, and many people lived 
as well nearly as in the days of profoundest peace. 

With us in the country there were no stores, or if a solitary 
shop contrived to keep open, within was a beggarly account of 
ghastly and empty shelves and counters, with a few odds and 
ends of utility scattered here and there. Household traded 
with household, and what was called barter came to be univer- 
sal. We gave our cloth for bacon and chickens, or obtained 
‘them as equivalent for clothing, which we could not use. 
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Nothing was without a value. Nothing was wasted. Economy 
and retrenchment were the order of the day, and everything 
was turned to account. 

Well do I recollect the day when the armies had been dis- 
banded, and the first arrival of merchandise was announced. 
A wagon loaded reached our little village, and how people 
flocked to the lone shop that opened! What apa ever 
enjoyed banquet more than we did the coarse herring and 
mackerel we had once despised, and what a treat did the 
cheese, the soda crackers, and the genuine tea and coffee offer, 
and with what wondering eyes did everybody look upon the 
piles of bleached cloth and calico, and beight shining shoes, 
and perfumed soap, and star candles! It was not known that 
there was so much left in the world. How the stock dis- 
eben and how new arrival after arrival was so greedily 
absorbed, and people marvelled that so much gold and silver 
came out of its retreats and went into circulation again ! 

In all their trials and sufferings—and these which we have 
been describing, though very great, were among the least—the 
people of the Cotifederacy kept up a cheerful and hopeful 
spirit, and felt the utmost confidence of eventual triumph. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—-CONFEDERATE MONEY—GOLD AND PRICES, 


There were two reasons for the rapid and almost marvellous 
rise in the prices of almost every article which was used in 
the Confederacy, and these were their scarcity, as previously 
explained, and the depreciation in the value of the currency 
as compared with gold. In reference to such articles as cotton, 
naval stores and tobacco, land, negroes, etc., to which the first 
reason was inapplicable, the question of the currency was 
alone involved. 

And now I will explain a little.as to what is meant by this 
question of the currency. 

At the beginning of the war gold and silver were every- 
where in use among the people, and for the sake of convenience 
the notes of local banks, which could always be exchanged for 
specie, were preferred to the specie itself. Jn times of public 
trouble, gold, an article of great value in small bulk, generally 
disappears from circulation, and is hoarded or buried to pro- 
vide against possible contingencies. This immediately happened 
in the Confederacy, and bank notes came to be the only money. 
These the government borrowed or received in collecting its 
dues or in exchange for its bonds, (or future promises to pay,) 
though the first of its “loans” was a strictly gold loan, and 
was granted with hearty good will by the people. After that 
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government found it necessary to issue bonds in immense 
amounts, to be exchanged for products in the market, or to be 
used in the absorption of its own issues, which were in the 
nature of bank notes or promises to pay amount represented 
at a future date. This time for payment was in general 
fixed at “‘six months after the ratification of a treaty of peace 
with the United States” recognizing the Confederacy, and if 
there was no such recognition, of course, the notes were only so 
much waste paper. 

When the issues commenced people were greedy to receive 
them, and it was not until some months had passed before a 
dollar in gold represented more than its equivalent in Con- 
federate money. This state of things, as might naturally have 
been iba could not last, when the government was 
rapidly expending the most enormous sums and making no 
adequate provision in the way of taxes, to meet the expendi- 
ture. Politicians proved unequal to the crisis. They seemed 
to shrink from the responsibility of increasing the burden of 
taxation, and feared to meet the people squarely upon this 
issue until it was too late. It was an errog, for such was the 
popularity of the cause that almost any sacrifices would from 
the beginning have been cheerfully encountered. 

There were other causes which had much to do with the 
regular and rapid decline in the value of Confederate notes, 
and these were the facility with which they were counterfeited 
by the enemy; the alleged bad faith at times of the author- 
ities in practically repudiating, by taxing, the issues, and finally, 
and what, no doubt, was of greater consequence than either, 
though I admit it sadly, the general spirit of trading which 
came into vogue, requiring federal money, or gold, for its pur- 
poses. Distrust of the eventual success of the cause operated 
upon some, and even those who regarded that success inevitable 
when the debt assumed colossal proportions, believed that the 
resources of the country could never be adequate to meet it. 
This was undoubtedly a mistake, as the experience of the 
United States afterwards proved; but the fact was, our people 
had no idea of the prodigious energies of taxation, or of how 
much the national industry could bear. 

It must be observed, however, that the prices of articles of 
home make never did rise among us in proportion to the rise 
in the value of gold as eompared with Confederate money. 
Thus, when a dollar of the former was held as an equivalent 
for one hundred of the latter, corn and wheat, instead of being 
one hundred times higher than before the war, were not more 
than five and ten times, and in some parts of the country, as 
in portions of Mississippi, Were not more than two or three times. 
Blockade goods, on the contrary, kept a close relation with gold. 
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It is difficult to estimate the actual amount of bonds and 
notes issued by the Confederate government, but it could not 
have reached, in all, much less than two thousand millions of 
dollars, and had the war continued after 1865, it would have 
been necessary to resort to some other expedient to maintain 
the finances. Paper issues, upon the old basis, were no longer 
practicable, and hence it began to be proposed to issue notes 
redeemable in future in cotton, tobacco, wheat, etc., which the 

overnment would collect in the way of tithes from the people. 
t is quite certain that every scheme of finance which was 
adopted, however plausibly advocated and ably maintained, 
only seemed to make matters worse—and in this department 
of our administration the historian will find one of the causes 
of the eventual downfall of the eause. 

The machinery by means of which these immense issues of 
money were kept up is worthy of some remark. At first the 
plates, the paper, etc., were made at the North; but afterwards 
they were run through the blockade from England, and with 
them came the presses and the workmen. After a while we 
made very prt note paper ourselves. The bonds and notes 
were issued from Richmond and from Columbia, 8. C., and 
finally an office was established on the trans-Mississippi. The 
two former offices were immense establishments, employing 
many hundred women, who clipped the edges or affixed the 
signatures. Every day or two an agent left the office in Col- 
umbia for Richmond, having in charge huge boxes of this 
money. Ladies, who had been among the wealthiest and most 
aristocratic in the country, were glad to obtain situations in ~ 
these offices. The notes, at first, were very rude, and the 
Northern counterfeiters could not make them so badly, and 
thus they exposed their hands; but afterwards our notes and 
bonds were nearly as handsome as their own greenbacks. 

Referring to the extravagant prices which prevailed, a writ- 
er of the day said: 


“ One of the most difficult things which our children will find to°understand 
in reference to the existing war, will be that which puzzled the present gen- 
eration not a little, with reference to the times of the old Revolution—viz: the 
almost fabulous prices which obtained for the indispensable articles of life, and, 
the wonder will be how it was that people were ever enabled to pay them, 
Let it be put upon record forthe benefit of these children that their 
fathers and mothers paid not seldom for a bushel of corn from $20 to $75; 
a barrel of flour $250 to $400; a ham or shoulder of bacon &70 to $100; a 
pound of sugar or batter $8 to $15; a pair of ladies’ shoes $150; a pair of 
gentlemen’s boots $250 to $400 ; a felt hat $125; a yard of cali¢o $15 ; of unbleach- 
domestics $7; a shirt $75; a lady’s bonnet $250; a suit of clothes for a gen- 
tleman, or a lady’s silk dress, $2,000; board at the hotels $20 to $50 per 
day; a single meal or bed $10; a gallon of whiskey $150; a Spanish segar or 
drink at a bar-room $3. Yet people drink and smoke and dress, and the ladies 
look as neat and as pretty as ever, and nobody seems to apprehend starvation. 
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The following table will show the fluctuating value of Con- 
federate money, as compared with gold. It brings to mind the 
experiences of the old American Revolution. 


January, 1862, $100 gold equals $120 currency. 
1 ‘ 


March, . « 50 f 
August, “ “e 200 $ 
Dec'ber,  “ “ 300. 
March, 1868, Sit 400 
Jul be “ 700 “ 
October, « “ 1,000 
Dec’ber, “ a 1,700 " 
March, 1864, 2,000 " 
Sept’ber “ 5 8,000 
Jan’y, 1865, 4 3,400 + 
March, “ " 5,000 M 
April, “ ws Exit. 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 


This Price-Current was copied from a Mobile paper. Provisions rose fully 
fifty per cent. from January, 1865, until the close of the war, 
Articles, Jan’y, 1862. Jan’y, 1863. Jan'y, 1864, Jan’y, 1965. 


Flour, extra, bbl... ... $11.25 $57.00 $100.40 $300.00 
“ superfine, bbl.. 10.00 53.00 100,20 275.00 


DH a oa dns 8.00 50.00 100.10 250.00 
Corn meal, bush,..... 1,00 3.00 ia ip he 7.00 
Ogi SRGM Yo <0 cede. 88 8.00 4.50 8.50 
Coffee, Rio Ib. ....... 60 8.25 11.50 50.00 
Sugar, brown, lb..... 07 85 3.00 12.00 

“ refined, Ib. ... 23 1,00 4.00 i i 
Butter, country, Ib.... 50 1.00 8.50 8.00 
Eggs, doz............ 20 1.00 2.00 ae 
ee ee 21 80 3.25 8.75 
"gS eieh ae P 19 53 3.00 3.00 
Fresh Beef, Ib........ 08 15 85 1,25 
Fresh Pork, Ib....... 14 80 1,25 1.50 
Coal, Shelby, ton..... 15.00 wees 150.00 200.00 
Candles, Sperm, lb.... 75 2.00 12.00 eseees 
Salt, Liverpool, sack.. 10.00 Jcae oeees 38.00 
Soap, hard, Ib........ 12 50 80 2.50 
Tallow, Ib.........-. 18 80 1.50 5.00 
Potatoes, sweet, bush.. 1.10 2.50 5.00 12.00 

“Trish, bbl.... 10.00 cniste 60.00 80.00 
Onions, bbl ......... 8.00 waren pears 100.25 
Chickens, doz........ 3.50 7.00 25.00 75.00 
Turkeys, doz......... 10.00 30.00 75.00 100,44 
OO pe kee 07 12 22 2.00 
Cow-peas, bush....... 1.00 2.75 6.00 14.00 
Molasses, N. O., gal... 50 2.50 14.00 20.00 
Apples, dried, lb. .... 07 28 60 2.00 
Peaches, dried, lb.... 17 88 90 3.00 
Beeswax, lb......... 80 90 1.75 5.00 
Wheat, bash......... 1.50 7.00 23.00 


W.ol, Ouk, cord..... 350 16.00 30.00 70.00 
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ART. III.—SKETCHES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


Lonpon, November 3d, 1866. 


Dear REvIEW,—In no other country in Europe, perhaps, are 
there as many of those vast repositories, so interesting to the 
student of science, the antiquarian, and the lover of the curious, 
asin England. The nw and adventurous character of the 
English people, the immense wealth amassed in the hands 
of English capitalists, and the generous succor they have ha- 
bitually extended to the embellishment of their country, have 
conspired to make England a storehouse, which every other 
nation of the world has contributed to endow. Chief among 
those great magazines, to which the Englishman appeals with 
reasonable pride, is 

THe British Mustum.—The Museum, like the Crystal 
Palace, belongs to that imperial family of the wonderful, which 
exact the respectful study of whole days, and which treat with 
crushing contempt any effort at a description on the hither side 
of an octavo. England has remorselessly ransacked every con- 
tinent, and every known bit of land and water; and all their 
curiosities in botany, geology, anatomy, zoology, sculpture, 
carving, architecture, and literature, have been bought, taken, 
or stolen, and deposited in the British Museum, 

The grand halls on the ground floor are devoted to anti- 
quities, and there Greece and Rome respond to the incantation 
of art, and live again, in the immortal beauty of their discolor- 
ed and broken statues. There, from Julius Caesar back to 
Homer, Greece and Rome are reproduced, in the marble but 
speaking faces of their great warriors, poets, and statesmen. 
There, Sardanapalus in the hunt, in the battle, in the revel, and 
very much in drink, is wrought in everlasting stone. There is 
Egypt, in colossal statues of lions, winged and man-headed, 
which are covered with inscriptions that address us with in- 
scrutable eloquence, in the essentially dead language of hiero- 
glyphics. There are Nimrod and Babylon, handed down to 
us portably, in the gew-gaws and jewels with which their 
famous beauties upset the emotional economy of the Babylon- 
ish male. A pretty English girl, with carnation cheeks and 
an interrogative nose, who happened to be sharing my inspec- 
tion of the jewels, wondered, with feminine horror, how 
women could have deformed themselves with such ornamental 
eye-sores. Keeping her nose steadily in mind, I temperately 
suggested that the fashion of to-day was always the text of to- 
morrow’s surprise. She left me abruptly, with the evident 
conviction that I was endeavoring to pave the way for a conun- 
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drum. Arranged in the same case with the condemned jewels 
are a number of copper dishes, off of some of which it is en- 
tirely within the sphere of speculation that that Daniel-ridden 
person, Belshazzar himself, might have dined. 

An entire room in the Museum is consigned to the hospitable 
entertainment of mwmmies. There, in coarse-looking rags and 
wooden fibers, are conserved the mouldy bones, which were 
swathed in tissue, and tenanted with pos 8 at a period where- 
unto it strains the imagination to reach. Among the human 
relics, and also preserved by the mummy process, are cats, and 
dogs, and crocodiles, and other animals sacred to the Egyp- 
tians. My fingers itched with curiosity to unloose the band- 
ages, and see how our ancient friends stood the wear and tear 
of a long sedentary existence. But hands off is the despotic 
law of the domicil, and this leaves to the spectator, in the 
matter of mummies, but the dry inspection of an oblong and 
shapeless mass, with no exterior savor of humanity. 

In the room adjoining the mummies, anatomy holds high 
carnival. JI was shown there, amid an army of other things 
too multitudinous to mention, a skeleton of the megatherium, 
the mastodon of Buenos Ayres, and one of the great Amer- 
ican mastodon. Just in the rear of the American mastodon 
is a curiosity which attracted me more than any other object 
of interest in the collection. It is the skeleton of a human 
being, embedded in rock, and every part is present necessary 
to establish its identity. It is of South American origin, 
having been discovered in a limestone quarry of Guadaloupe. 
By the side of this, it may be that even the Egyptian mum- 
mies sink into comparative infancy. To attempt to reckon 
back to the time at which this skeleton, now immured in rock, 
was clothed in flesh, and animated with spirit, puts the mind 
in one of those mazes where darkness glowers from all direc- 
tions, unless, indeed, our geologists can throw upon the inquiry 
a ray of negative light. What a measureless field for vague 
romance is opened by these poor bones, sealed up in their 
stony crypt! Mr. Wilkie Collins is amicably invited to con- 
sider it. He has evinced such signal capacity for moral 
anatomy, he would probably find it a congenial theme. 

In the department of ornithology, [saw a real specimen of 
the bird of paradise. The body and wings are of a nut 
brown, and the neck and head of a light golden color. 
The tail, as with the peacock, is the great feature of ornament. 
It spreads out into drooping and gorgeous plumes, of a deep 
vallon hue near the body, but passes by imperceptible tran- 
sitions to pale golden as it leaves the body, and ends ina 
delicate purple. The effect is indescribably filmy, unreal, 
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floss-like, and graceful. The bird is brought from New 
Guinea, and is about the size of a sparrow-hawk. 

In tie section devoted to shells, the most interesting speci- 
men on deposit to me, was the pearl oyster. It is nearly 
identical with the common oyster as to shape and size, but its 
interior surface is much whiter and more glossy. The natural 
pearl is found cemented to this inner surface in the form of 
globules, of greater or less size. The Chinese use artificial 
means to stimulate their pearl muscles to secrete the precious 
bauble. They introduce small leaden figures into the shell, 
and these, in the course of time, become encrusted with what 
is termed pearly macre. The macre is then, by chemical 
process, converted into the merchantable pearl. 

To not.a few, probably, the Library attached to the Museum 
would prove its most attractive feature. It contains ninety 
thousand volumes, and all of them in splendid binding, It 1s 
full, moreover, of curiosities. | It possesses the autographs of 
an immense number of famous people; many specimens on 
vellum of the illuminated printing of the middle ages, and 
various other literary oddities, of which only the librarian and 
his catalogue can provide the explanation. 

Hampton Courr.—I have just returned from a delightful 
carriage drive, and a yet more delightful day’s experience at 
Hampton Court. It is only a few miles-from the city, and the 
route to it travels through one of the most charming suburban 
dependencies of London. The road is so smooth, the journey 
so short, and the town melts by such insensible gradations into 
the country, that you do not fairly realize you have left London 
until you reach Hampton Court. A carriage drive beyond the 
city limits is always gratefully enlivened by troops of juvenile 
beggars, who throng your pathway, and turn amazing somer- 
saults with great fluency for your entertainment. They employ 
a touchstone of character, which seems to afford them entire 
satisfaction, If you reward them with a penny, they herald 
you as a gentleman; if you hold on to the penny, they inform 
you with perfect frankness that you are a blackguard. I have 
practiced both of the experiments, and had myself duly 
classified. 

The famous palace of Hampton Court first. grew into obser- 
vation under the proprietorship of that pious politician, Car- 
dinal Wolsey, who purchased, and made it his chief place of 
residence. There it was that he maintained the immense reti- 
nue of dependents, and other appliances of regal state, which 
eclipsed the Court of Henry VILL, and festered in the heart 
of that antiable marrying man. In consequence of the jeal- 
ousy which its overshadowing splendor aroused in the king, 
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the good cardinal made a virtue of necessity, and presented 
him with it. From that period it has continued in the posses- 
sion of the Crown. An addition was made to it under the 
direction of Sir Christopher Wren, which so enlarged its di- 
mensions that it now occupies eleven acres of ground. Asa 
place of residence, it has not been used by the English sove- 
reigns since the time of William IV. It, with the immense 
park attached to it, now serves community purposes, being 
thrown open every day for the inspection of promiscuous 
visitors. 

The palace proper is converted into asplendid gallery of art, 
infinitely surpassing in the range and rareness of its collections 
the ‘‘ National Gallery” in London. Correggio, Guido, Angelo, 
Raphael, Lely, West, Bordoune, and a host of lesser lights, 
irradiate its walls, until they glow in their luminous trans- 
figuration. Some of the rooms are monopolized by the works 
of a single master. Sir Peter Lely, for example, has a 
separate room assigned him, in which he has gathered a rich 
bouquet of the court beauties who shone contemporaneously 
with him. A more gorgeous congress of full-blown loveliness 
never solicited the masculine eye. If Sir Peter only painted 
what he saw, he must have been admirably qualified on some 

oints of female anatomy, for no man ever had a less encum- 
ered opportunity of inspecting the female figure from the 
waist up, 

Other rooms in the palace are illustrated by many artists in 
common, some of them with their walls broken up into a 
hundred gleaming squares, by miniatures and portraits of 
small size, while others again are under the solemn dominion 
of a few massive specimens, stretching from floor to ceiling. 
You gaze there, until the functions of sight are worried out, 
and the brain fairly reels before the great mob of impressions 
which beset it for record. 

A visitor at the gallery is expected, as a matter of course, 
to fling himself into a voiceless ecstasy over the celebrated 
cartoons of Raphael. As a further stimulus towards the con- 
ventional ecstasy, the spectator is intrusted with the stunning 
item, that five millions of dollars apiece for these cartoons have 
been offered to, and refused by, the English government. Not- 
withstanding the natural instinct in every independent mind 
to rebel, at a demand made upon its admiration by a 
tyranny so imperious as the reputation of Raphael, and not- 
withstanding the suspicion which may arise in such cases, of 
admiring what it is fashionable to admire, I concede that I 
have never been so utterly engrossed and transported out of 
myself by a work of art as by these cartoons. I believe I may 
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honestly entertain the innocent vanity, that in my enjoyment 
of works coming from the brush and the chisel I am not gov- 
erned by conventional estimate, for in the majority of speci- 
mens I have yet seen, held as achievements by the many, I 
have experienced more or less disappointment. In the car- 
toons of Raphael, on the contrary, t surrendered myself at 
discretion, to a sense of simple and unqnestioning enjoyment. 
Everything about them is so obviously true, propriety of 
arrangement is so eloquent in all their details, and they radiate 
upon you such astilling sense of divine power, that one sits 
under them in a great tranquillity, with a bit of awe stealing 
into his heart, and enjoys them as he has enjoyed nothing else, 
since the time he looked upon mysterious things with a won- 
dering, wide open, child’s eye. 

The one among them which above all others riveted my 
attention, was the picture of the two Apostles at the gates of 
the city, healing the cripple. I cannot conceive that it lies 
within the possibilities of art to construct a more triumphant 
illusion. The agony of supplication which rends the cripple’s 
face, the aspect of God-like benignity which glorifies the 
countenance of the healer, and the massive columns of the 
sculptured gates, are wrought with a fidelity to nature, and a 
depth of passionate vigor, which subdue the critical beholder 
into abject worship. The incarnating genius of the synthetic 
towers above the abstract genius of the analytic, and subjects 
it to vassalage. 

The cartoons are seven in number, and so called from their 
being painted upon paper. 

The park surrounding the palace, a very extensive one, is 
covered with a smooth, green sward, tastefully disposed into 
terraces and flower gardens, animated with fountains and orna- 
mental fish ponds, and picturesquely alive with large droves 
of deer. Five or six avenues extend from the palace at 
regular intervals, and reach to the confines of the park. 
These avenues are skirted by the noblest trees I have seen in 
England, all handsome representatives of the ancient families 
of the lime and the horse-chestnut. They hedge the avenues, 
four rows deep on either side. Their limbs shoot out courage- 
ously from the trunk, nearly on a level with the ground, and 
soar up ambitiously, in a conical shape, to a very considerable 
height. They maintain such intimate social relations that their 
branches interlace, and, seen from the palace, they produce the 
pleasant illusion of steep, solid, and continuous embankments 
of emerald. 

Just in the rear of the palace, the woods thicken into an 
impenetrable forest, There, except that pretty gravel walks 
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serpentine in all directions, every thing is in the unpruned and 
pes. luxuriance which betokens nature under primitive 
conditions. There the wild birds sing with frantic exuberance 
and relish; there the leaves fall and décay untouched, and 
there the ground-moss, which never colonizes where the sun 
Peeps, monopolizes the surface of the earth. 
ut for the laughing crowd and fluttering ribbons which 
circulated about me, and the vivid absence of mosquitoes, I 
could have fancied myself in the bowels of a Louisiana swamp. 
What a startling contrast! this little patch of wild and un- 
licensed nature, dumped irrelevantly in the very penetralia of 
artificial civilization. After a visit to Hampton Court one is 
prepared to accept the two propositions, that extremes may 
meet, and that they cannot meet anywhere else under aus- 
pices more seductive to the eye and to the imagination. 
Truly yours, 
CarRTE BLANCHE. 


ART. IV.—NAPOLEON’S LIFE OF CAESAR. VOL. II. 


Tue old adage, that it takes a thief to catch a thief, contains a 
rinciple of universal application. We may as well say it takes a 
ero to enter into the aspirations, to comprehend the designs, to ap- 

preciate the trials, and-to sympathize with the sufferings of an heroic 
spirit. 

P Says Carlyle, “The Poet who could merely sit in a chair, and 
write stanzas, would never make a stanza worth much. He could 
not sing the hervic warrior unless he were at least an heroic warrior 
too.” We like our likes, and we seek the companionship of kindred 
spirits, not only in the social circle, and in the active concerns of 
life, but as well amongst the fictitious characters of romance and the 
real characters of history. The commonplace wisdom of ancther 
adage, “ Birds of a feather flock together,” is only a variation of the 
same idea, and the magpies of history, as well as those of the farm- 
yard, cannot conceal their lineage under the peacock’s plumage, 
Napoleon cries out, * Hail fellow, well met!” to Caesar, across the 
chasm: of eighteen centuries, and the hero of the coup d'etat of A. 
D. 1852, is at home with him who crossed the Rubicon in 49 B. C. 

As little a man as Boswell, it is true, wrote one of the best bio- 

graphies that has ever been written, and of one of the greatest men 
that has ever been written about; but it is a good biography, not 
because it gives us his idea of Johnson, but because it tells us all 
about him, and leaves us to form our own. No more talent was 
required to do the work that Boswell did than is required in the ap- 
epoge of a photographer, who has had the instrument furnished 
im, the chemicals mixed, the appliances placed at his hand, the 
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principal living, and in attitude before him, and must himself mere- 
ly go through a few mechanical motions to produce a picture. But 
to perform the task undertaken by Napoleon, there was required a 
combination of the genius of a Cuvier, as an anatomist, with that of 
a Benjamin West as a portrait painter. There were found in the 
quarries of Montmartre a few bones of some great animal of a by- 
gone age, and of whose species there was not even an existing skele- 
ton. From these “ disjecta membra” Cuvier constructed the en- 
tire figure, and assigned it to its appropriate rank in the order of 
animal creation. In his Life of Cesar, Napoleon has not only con- 
structed a skeleton of his colossal prototype from the dry bones of 
history, but he has clothed it with flesh, and breathed into it the 
breath of life, and then, like the artist who waits for the happy mo- 
ment, he has caught the most favorable expression of countenance, 
and transferred it to canvas, with a hue on the cheek, and a flush in 
the eye. 

The American Republic has not been very long in possession of 
the second volume of this work, which the readers of the first will 
remember commences with Ceesar’s military career. Before enter- 
ing upon a discussion of its merits, let us speak a word of the mere 
mechanism of the book. The part of the publisher has been well 
performed, The binding is neat, durable, and attractive, and looks 
quite imperial with the coat of arms of the Napoleon dynasty im- 
pressed upon it. The typography is large and distinct, and does not 
enter into conspiracy against our eye-sight, The volumes are divided 
into books, chapters, and paragraphs, and there are side-notes to each 
of these latter divisions, descriptive of their subject matter. This is 
well enough, but in addition to these arrangements, there ought to be 
figures at the tops of the pages indicating the books and chapters. 
This remark may appear hypercritical, but it will be appreciated by 
those who use their libraries for practical purposes, and have to make 
frequent references. A book is a cabinet of knowledge, and it is 
just as necessary to the scholar that there should be sign-posts by 
which the Indices can direct him to any particular facts he may seek, 
as it is to the druggist to have his vials well labelled and shelved ; 
as it is to the surgeon to have his instruments in their appropriate 
cases, and the cases in their appropriate places. Book-making is a 
science as well as book-writing, although an inferior one, and a well 
planned book is as much a labor-saving machine as a patent churn, 
or wheat reaper. What is worth doing at all is not only worth 
doing well, but in the best possible manner. The Napoleonic eye 
that scrutinizes at a glanee the organization of an army, that marks 
the slightest inaccuracy in the movement of a corps, and the slight- 
est defect in the spoke of a cannon wheel, ought not to have per- 
mitted even this petty defect in the organization of his favorite vol- 
ume, 

The first Napoleon used to say that it was by “ the five minutes ” 
he saved that he won his battles, and it is certain that nobody, in 
the short span of human existence, has five minutes tliat he can af- 
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ford to throw away. There is one other thing about this book to be 
objected to—its high price. A work of this character, published for 
readers all over the country, and selling readily, ought not to cost 
three dollars and a half per volume. But for this we have to thank 
the patriots of Congress, who consider that the high tariff charged on 
imported literature is only a merited gratuity from the whole Amer- 
ican people to the printers of New England. But probabiy this is 
treason. We desist. In a previous paper, while alluding to this 
Life of Cesar asa political work in the guise of history, we ventured 
the prediction that the Emperor would soon be assailed by writers 
who, adopting his own tactics, would conceal their daggers under the 
folds of some classic toga. As is generally the case in prophecies 
(but really unawares to us), it had been fulfilled before it was made, 
and thereby hangs a tale. It seems. that M. Rogeard, an ex-Profes- 
sor, who had resigned his office in preference to taking the oath of 


allegiance to the Emperor, concluded that he would fight the devil . 


with fire. So he wrote a pamphlet called “ Propos de Labienus,” 
apparently as innocent a little essay as ever came from a schvlar’s 
closet. The scene is laid in Rome, and in the 31st year of the reign 
of Augustus, Labienus is a stanch old Republican who hates Roy- 
alty. He meets with Julius Gallanus, a Roman youth, in an even- 
ing stroll, and they have a talk together, in which he soundly berates 
Cesar, and all that is Cesarean, and sheds tears over old times— 
over the good old days of the Republic, “ when ‘none were for a 
party, when all were for the State.” 

“Ah! Gallanus, we are degenerate. We are Rdmans of the de- 
cline, fallen from Ceesar to Augustus ; thrown from Chary bdis against 
Scylla; from strength to trickery ; from the uncle to the nephew,” 
et cetera, for about twenty pages, very melancholy, very witty, very 
caustic, and very interesting withal to those who would like to see 
the Emperor’s serenity ruffled. Well, the bookseller did not see 
the dagger’s point, or the cloven foot, protruding from under the 
classic garment. The pamphlet was printed. Twelve hundred copies 
were carried off in a few hours. This excited his suspicion. Five 
thousand more were called for. This said plainly, “ latet anguis in 
herba.” He rushed tremblinz to the Prefecture of the Police to de- 
clare his innocence. The police were already looking for him. His 
ignorance of the nature of the publication saved him from punish- 
ment; but M. Rogeard, appreciating the fact that “it is not advis- 
able to argue with one who has thirty legions,” quickly disguised 
himself in the garb of a priest, and while the “ gens d’armes” were 
striking their bayonets through his bed at home, he was whirling away 
on the express train to Brussels, where, at last accounts, he remains 
in exile. The pamphlet was suppressed ; but this was a miserable 
“faire pas” of Napoleon—utterly un-Napoleonic. His seeking to 
punish the author made him a martyr. His warfare against the of- 
fending print placed it in the centre table of every parlor in Paris. 
Had he noticed neither, no one else would have noticed them, save 
while attracted by their novelty. It is lamentable to witness such 
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weakness in one who can so well afford to be strong; but let it be 
said, in palliation of the act, that M. Rogeard not only attacked 
the polities and policy of his administration, but uttered the most in- 
decent scandals against his private character, and made imputations 
against the honor of the Empress, well calculated to exasperate the 
most forbearing. 

It requires no profound investigation to disclose the fact that every 
source of information, literary and scientific, was explored in the 
collection of material for the production of this volume. It is prob- 
able that there has never been published a book for which there was 
as full and as elaborate preparation. The most skillful philosophers 
made astronomical observations to ascertain and verify dates; the 
most accomplished engineers made surveys and excavations to give 
the locations of camps and battle-fields, and to discover the tracks of 
military manceuvres ; the most learned archeologists accompanied 
them to derive what light they could from the relics found in their 
explorations; the best draftsmen prepared the maps, and we have 
no doubt that the best scholars traversed the whole field of letters, 
in order that no fact or opinion bearing on the subject might escape 
the attention of the Imperial historian, This immense mass has 
been fused together, and moulded into shape by a master hand. 
From this “ rudis indigestaque moles” has come forth a symmetri- 
cal and orderly creation. 

Ceesar’s own memoirs of his campaigns in Gaul, and his expedi- 
tions to Britain, form the groundwork of the second yolume, These 
commentaries were not inteuded as more than notes by which the 
future historian should be guided in writing a more elaborate work. 
Napoleon says, ““ We have adopted the narrative of Cesar, though 
sometimes changing the order of the matter; we have abridged pas- 
sages where there was a prodigality of details, and developed these 
which required elucidation.” Of the value of Cesar’s memoirs it is 
scarcely necessary to speak.. From the school-boy seeking to ac- 
quire the rudiments of the noble language in which they are embod- 
ied, to the historian seeking a model for his most ambitious efforts— 
the world acknowledges their pre-eminent merit. The best critics 
of all countries, and of all subsequent times, have differed only in 
the language of expressing praise—never as to awarding the fullest 
measure, 

“* Cesar,” said Cicero, “has written memoirs worthy of great 
— Deprived of all oratorical art, his style, like a handsome 

ody stripped of clothing, presents itself naked, upright, and grace- 
ful. In his desire to furnish materials to future historians, he has, 
perhaps, done a thing agreeable to little minds, who will be tempted 
to load these natural graces with frivolous ornaments ; but he has 
forever deprived men of sense of the desire of writing, for nothing 
is more agreeable in history than a correct and luminous brevity.” 
Hirtius says of them, “ These memoirs enjoy an approval so gen- 
eral, that Cesar has much more taken from others, than given to 
them, the power of writing the history of the events which they re- 
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count. We have still more reasons than all others for admiring it, 
for others know only how correct and accurate this book is; we 
know the facility and rapidity with which it is comprised.”* 

We think that Schlegel, in his History of Literature, has given the 
most comprehensive summing up of the merits of Cesar as an author 
that we have seen, and it is worthy of qaotation in an article even as 
brief as this. Says he: 


“We have the first specimen of a perfect equality of expression in Cesar. In 
his writings he displays the same character which distinguished him in action ; 
all is directed to one end, and everything is better adapted to the attainment of 
that end than anything that could have been submitted in its room, He pos- 
sesses in perfection two qualities which, next to liveliness, are the most nece: 
in historical compositions—clearness and simplicity. And yet how widely di 
ferent are the distinctness and brevity of Ceesar from that open-hearted guileless- 
ness, and almost Homer-like loquacity and clearness which we admire in Hero- 
dotus. As a general arranges his troops where they can act the most efficiently, 
and the most securely, and is careful to make use of every advantage against 
his enemy, even so does Cesar arrange every word and expression, with a view 
to its ultimate effect—and even so steadily does he pursue his object without 
being ever tempted to turn to the right hand or to the left. Among these an- 
cient generals who, like him, have described their own achievements, Xenophon, 
with a the perfection of his Attic taste, occupies as a commander too insignifi- 
cant a place to be for a moment put in comparison with Cesar. Several of Al- 
exander’s generals, and Hannibal himself, wrote accounts of the remarkable 
campaigns in which they had been engaged, but unfortunately their composi- 
tions have entirely perished. The Roman, even as a writer, when we compare 
him with those who, in similar situations, have made similar attempts, is still 
Cesar—the unrivalled, and the unconquered.”+ 


The great quality of Casar—a quality which is conspicuous in 
every act of his life, was that which has been portrayed so graphi- 
cally by Schlegel as characteristic of his writings—the concentration 
of every energy upon the accomplishment of one fixed object. All 
writers on military affairs tell us, and the experience of every intel- 
ligent soldier will sustain their teaching, that the gist of the science 
of war consists in the rapid concentration of forces upon a single 
ey point. The ability to do that is military genius, But let us 

ear in mind that this underlying principle of military science is not 
peculiar to that science alone. It is simply the essence of universal 
wisdom applied to the matter of war. To bring all the energies and 
resources that caa be summoned up to bear upon a single well con- 
ceived object should be the abiding thought of life. Any man who 
has the will to force his ideas into one channel will soon find the cur- 
rent grown so swift. and strong that no obstacle can resist it ; and 
when that volume is guided and propelled by genius, one might as 
well build a dam, or hoist an umbrella, to stay the deluge, as to 
stand against it. One Poet tells us, “ Life is war—eternal war with 
woe.” Another says, “ Man is born on a battlefield.” The com- 
mon expression fer human existence is, “ The battle of life.” These 
are not figures of speech. Every object to be attained is a furtress 


“* These comments are quoted in Vol. II. p. 13. 
+ Schlegel’s History of Lit. p. 83. 
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to be approached with gap and mine, or a battery to be stormed at 
the bayonet’s point, or a line to be broken. Sometimes we need the 
calculating genius of a Vauban, sometimes the headlong dash of a 
Ney, sometimes the stubborn pluck of a McDonald; but the same 
general principles that our engineers and tacticians lay down for con- 
ducting sieges, and manceuvring battalions, apply as well to the bat- 
tles that are to be fought with pen, tongue, spade, scalpel, trowel, 
Mra paint brush, chisel, or what not, as to those which are to 

é fought with bullet and blade. There is an old Latin proverb that 
tells us, “Cave ab homine unius libri” (Beware of the man of one 
book). Alexander, resting at night with Homer in a golden casket 
under his pillow, and enacting in the daytime deeds that vied with 
those of the poet’s heroes ; Demosthenes, copying Thucydides eight 
times, and then thrilling the Greeks with the majestic melody of 
their matchless tongue—these are familiar illustrations ; but let us 
extend the warning. ‘ Beware of the man of one idea.” The oracle 
says, “Enlarge not thy destiny; endeavor not to do more than is 
given thee in charge.” Says Emerson, “ There are twenty ways of 
going toa point, and one is the shortest; but set out on one at once.” 
Poets and philosophers have exhausted the powers of essay and verse 
in condemning the idlers and drones who lounge through life with 
“no whither” to their journey; but these “do-nothings” are not 
half as dangerous as the “do-everythings.” The former, sluggish 
and inactive generally, possess not even enough fascination to give 
influence to bad example, and soon pass away from obscurity to ob- 
livion. But the latter, always impatient for “some new thing,” in- 
dulge in daring and brilliant experiments, and attract thousands to 
share with them a splendid ruin. The pathways of fame are filled 
with the bones of such men—men who, with the genius to do any 
one thing, fritter away existence attempting all things, and accom- 

lishing nothing. Alfred Vargrave, described by Owen Meredith in 
Lucile, is a fair type :— 


“ Alfred Vargrave was one of these men who achieve 
So little, because of the much they conceive, 
A redundantly sensuous nature, each pore, 
Ever patent to beauty, had yet left him sore, 
With a sense of impossible power. 

He knocked at each one 

Of the doorways of life and abided in none. 
His course by each star that would cross it was set, 
And whatever he did he was sure to regret. 
That target discussed by the travellers of old, 
Which to one appeared argent, to one appeared gold, 
To him, ever lingering on Doubt’s dizzy margent, 
Appeared in one moment both golden and argent. 
The man who seeks one thing in life, and but one, 
May hope to achieve it before life is done ; 
But he who seeks all things, wherever he goes, 
Only reaps from the hopes which around him he sows, 
A harvest of barren regrets.” 


Napoleons and Ceesars are made of no such stuff, They have,indeed, 
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the poet’s keen susceptibilities—the fertility of conception that brings 
forth a thousand brilliant dreams; but these various talents are 
bound together with the bands of an iron will. They do not “ knock 
at each one of the doorways of life,” but fire their eyes upon the 
glittering door of the highest temple, and if it does not open to their 
gentle “open sesame,” they batter it down “vi et armis.” Their 
course is not set “by each star that would cross it,” but by one 
fixed star, and that is their “Star of Destiny.” 

Throughout his work we never lose sight of the one purpose that 
actuated Napoleon in its composition. No opportunity passes unim- 
proved to show a coincidence in the actions of Julius Cesar and Na- 
poleon I., or to impress the idea that they were great “ people’s 
men.” We remember in the Arabian Nights that whatever else 
Aladdin invoked with his wonderful lamp, he was sure to include a 
supply of golden and silver treasure. Whatever other lesson Napo- 
leon seeks to inculcate, he always includes the doctrine that France 
owes the establishment of her glory to his uncle, and that he himself 
alone can preserve it. 

Thus he says in his reflections on the state of parties in Rome, 
when the factions of Cesar and Pompey were becoming embittered 
towards each other, and their hostility was approaching a crisis : 

“ The fact is, that in civil commotions each class of society divines, as by in- 
stinct, the cause which responds to its aspirations, and feels itself attracted to it 
by a secret affinity. Men born in the superior classes, or brought to their level 
by honors and riches, are always drawn towards the aristocracy; whilst men 
kept by fortune in the inferior ranks remain the firm supports of the popular 
cause, Thus at the return from the isle of Elba, most of the Generals of the 
Emperor Napoleon, loaded with wealth like the Lieutenants of Cesar, marched 
openly against him; but in the army all up to the rank of Colonel said, after the 
example of the Roman centurion, pointing to their weapons, “ This will place 
him on the throne again |” 


Again he is discussing the question of right between Cesar and 
the Senate—Ceesar insisting that his command should continue until 
the year 706, the Senate declaring that it should cease in 704. After 
advocating the justice and legality of Cesar’s claims, he takes occa- 
sion, in a note, to vindicate his own, “ At all times the Assemblies 
have been striving to shorten the duration of the powers given by 
the people to a man whose sympathies were not with them. Here 
is an example: The Constitution of 1848 decided that the President 
of the French Republic should be named for four years. The Prince 
Louis Napoleon was elected on the 10th of December, 1848, and 

roclaimed on the 20th of the same month. His powers ought to 
ow ended on the 20th of December, 1852. Now the constituent 
Assembly, which foresaw the election of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
fixed the termination of the Presidency to the second Sunday of the 
month of May, 1852, thus robbing him of seven months,” 

Thus history repeats itself.. The Roman Senate, in its passionate 
warfare against a great, popular man, endeavored to deprive him of 
two years of office. It only resulted in making him an Emperor, 
with an indefinite tenure of office. The French Assembly with si- 
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milar folly sought to rob the President of seven months, and that 
man is now their master, dictating to them from a throne, and him- 
self picturing their rashness for their contemplation. Are we ap- 

roaching this act in the drama of American polities? The United 

tates Congress, clinging to the ideas of the past, and seeking to 
perpetuate in peace the institutions and practices which were barely 
tolerable in war, has set its hand against the President, who, with 
faith in the people, seeks to place again in their hands the liberties 
that were wrung from them at the bayonet’s point ; and so bitter is 
their enmity that several members have gone so far as to propose 
the abolition of the office he holds, in order to concentrate power into 
their own hands. If they persist what will be the issue? The past 
points to the Caesars and the Napoleons, the future points to—who ? 

We have no doubt that these frequent allusions of Napoleon to 
his own dynasty will be severely animadverted on by many critics ; 
but we regard them as manly and liberal arguments in defence of 
the family of which he is the reigning representative. He stands 
behind the bulwarks of history. His weapons are facts and ideas. 
Let those who differ with him answer his arguments if they can, and 
not accuse him of egotism in advancing them. An obscure, pen- 
niless exile, who has made himself the greatest of living monarchs, 
has a right to a high opinion of himself. If it is undeserved, let 
those who think so show why. 

He has not been guilty of the poor device of denying or attempt- 
ing to conceal the faults or crimes with which Cesar is charged, but 
candidly confesses them, and regrets them as disfiguring a character 
otherwise as stainless as it was great. Cesar was no vulgar tyrant 
like Attila, or Alaric. The sight and sound of pain were never to 
him otherwise than painful, He well merited the tribute of Napo- 
leon I., who said of him at St. Helena, “ He is one of the most 
amiable characters in history.” But at times he was guilty of acts 
which, measured by our views of humanity and interuational law, 
are inexcusable cruelties ; which, measured by any standard, are dark 
blots on his eseutcheon. After the battle with the Veneti, in which he 
had annihilated their army, he caused their whole Senate to be put 
tu death, and the rest of the inhabitants to be sold into slavery. It 
was true that he was exasperated by the fact that the Veneti had 
violated their oaths of allegiance, and had murdered the messengers 
sent to negotiate with them ; but their overthrow was of itself suffi- 
cient punishment, and the warmest advocate of the “lex talionis,” 
could not justify this excessive retribution. Napoleon very proper- 
ly remarks, “ Cesar has been justly-reproached for this cruel chas- 
tisement; yet this great man gave such’ frequent proofs of his 
clemency towards the vanquished that he must have yielded to very 
powerful political motives to order an execution so contrary to his 
habits and temper.” We find Cesar, too, very disingenuous in 
sometimes endeavoring to varnish over his defeats, by calling them 
(as has been the fashion in later times) “ reconnoissances in force.” 
Napoleon does not try to hide his lack of candor*He remarks 
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about his notes on the siege of Gergovia. “In the foregoing ac- 
count Cesar skillfully disguises a defeat. It is evident that he hoped 
to take Gergovia by a sudden assault, before the Gauls, drawn by a 
false attack to the west of the town, had time to come back to its 
defence. This could not have been the case, for what use could it 
be to him to take camps almost without troops in them, if the con- 
sequence was not to be the surrender of the town itself?” 

Such is the impartial spirit which characterizes this book. The 
account of Ceesar’s campaigns is so minute, and every omission in the 
text of the Commentaries has been so completely supplied, that as a 
military history it is the most consummate that has ever been written. 
We find Cesar entering military life as a commander at the age of 
forty years, and at once directing the details of marches, and the dis- 
positions of lines in the field, with as much ease as if war had been 
the daily occupation of his life-time. 

He had held at this period various public offices, but his prepara- 
tion fur the exalted position of a General consisted in his experience 
as a practical public man, often placed in situations that required 
self-possession, decision, and address, rather than any special 
acquaintanee with military affairs, His services as a soldier had 
been limited to one campaign in the Mithridatic War, in which he 
had won a civie crown for saving the life of a fellow-soldier, but had 
had no opportunity of displaying, and had given no earnest of, those 
rare powers for managing the delicate and complicated machinery of 
war, which shine so brilliantly in his subsequent career. But his 
varied accomplishments, and the ready tact with which he employed 
them under all circumstances, were tremendous agencies in military 
as in civil life. He had led a luxurious, and occasionally an indolent 
life, but when he studied it was with his whole soul intent on his 
subject, and he- possessessed a mind that was not only “marble to 
receive,” but also “ marble to retain.” He had studied oratory and 
rhetoric under Appolonius, who was also the tutor of Cicero, and 
with such success that, as Plutarch says, “ he was the second orator 
in Rome, and might have been the first had he not rather chosen 
the pre-eminence in arms.” Cicero termed him “ Splendidus.” His 
style as a speaker was less ornate than that of Cicero, but equally 
fervid and forcible. Terse, nervous, and laconic, his speeches, as 
well as his writings and his battles, wear the lineaments of his mar- 
tial character. Besides these natural and acquired advantages, he 
was extremely popular with the people and the army, and was sure 
that the soldiers would heartily second him in the field, and a strong 
party sustain him at Rome. What were his emotions and aspira- 
tions as he departed from Rome to commence the perilous and un- 
tried life of a military adventurer, are indicated by these incidents 
for which we are indebted to our famous old story teller Plutarch. 
When he came to a little town in passing the Alps, one of his 
retinue remarked, “ Can there be here any disputes for offices, and 
contentions for precedency, or such envy and ambition as we see 
among the great?” To which Cesar very gravely answered, “I as- 
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sure you I had rather be the first, man in this little.village than the 
second man in Rome.” Milton when in his Paradise Lost he makes 
Satan say that he had rather rule in hell than serve in heaven, 
makes him utter a fine speech, in which the irreverence of the 
allusion is lost in the grandeur of the sentiment. The character of 
the rebel is drowned in that of the hero, Let us give the Devil 
and Cesar their due; they were right, and Milton is at fault in 
making Satan a hero, In like mamner we are told that Cesar when 
spending some leisure hours in Spain, in reading the history of Alex- 
ander, was so affected by it that he sat pensive a long time, and at 
last burst into tears. To his friends, wondering what might be the 
reason, he said, ‘“* Do you think I have not sufficient cause for concern 
when Alexander at my age reigned over so many conquered coun- 
tries, and I have not one glorious achievement to boast of?’ He 
wept for glory, but they were not idle tears, 

f we follow Cesar now through his marches and combats, it is 
only to take part in daring enterprises followed invariably by 
splendid victories, and if we are willing to abide by that inexorable 
motto of soldiership, “ exitus acta probat,” we must rest at our 
journey’s end with the conclusion that Caesar was the greatest Cap- 
tain that the world has ever produced. Unlike Napoleon, he did not 
enter upon the profession of arms until well advanced in life, but, 
unlike him also, his whole career is a series of successes, Not that 
he did not suffer temporary defeats and reverses, but no great de- 
sign which he ever set about to accomplish with his legions was ever 
abandoned, and his reverses, so far from discouraging or deterring 
him, seemed only inspirations to loftier designs, and mightier efforts. 
Napoleon I., commenting on the requisites of a great commander, 
used this language: “ We rarely,” said he, “ find combined togeth- 
er, all the qualities requisite to constitute a great-General. The 
object most desirable is that a man’s judgment should be in 
equilibrium with his physical character, or courage. This is what 
we may well call being squared both by base and perpendicular. If 
courage be in the ascendancy, a General will rashly undertake that 
which he cannot execute ; on the contrary, if his character or courage 
be inferior to his judgment, he will not venture tocarry any measure 
into effect. The sole merit of the Viceroy Eugene consisted in this 
equilibrium. This, however, was insufficient to render him a very 
distinguished man.” Lord Bacon in his essay on Boldness says in 
substance the same thing: “ Boldness is ever blind ; for it seeth not 
dangers and isconveniences; therefore it is ill in counsel, good in 
execution ; so that the right use of bold persons is that they never 
command in chief, but be seconds, and under the direction of others ; 
for in counsel it is good to see dangers, and in execution not to see 
them unless they be very great.” 

This rare combination of qualities existed in Ceesar in the highest 
degree. Cool self-possession was never lost in the heat of action, 
nor could any exigency produce vacillation in his designs. He was 
not more brilliant in imagination, or firmer in resolution, or daring 
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in courage, than Napoleon ; but his will and hisintellect were better 
balanced. Caesar had the advantage of Napo.eon in physique. He 
possessed that first of requisites to the General, “sana mens in sano 
corpore,” and suffered less from the exposure of military life. Less 
sensitive, less restive, less delicate than Napoleon, he was not so 
much harassed by the slanders of the wold: and less worn by 
the fatigues of bodily and mental labor. 

Like all great men who have been the leaders in building up 
monarehical upon the ruins of republican institutions, Caesar is con- 
demned by half the world as being the author of the ruin out of 
which his own empire was founded. Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon 
I., and Napoleon III, are looked upon by those who have no idea 
of liberty but that it is a vague something incompatible with the 
existence of a king, as heartless conquerors, “ guilty of their coun- 
try’s blood.” But the identity of the circumstances which gave rise 
to these men in their respective times, ought to convince them that 
they were not the mere creatures of their own ambition, but of those 
circumstances which made themselves necessities, and their aspira- 
tions virtues. The present, and the last several generations of the 
American people have resided in a country which, throwing off the 
yoke of foreign dominion at an early period of its civilization, 
founded a system of republican institutions in which every feature, 
every emblem, every name even that called to mind a king or a 
kingdom, was rejected. Consequently all our writers and speakers 
have waged an industrious warfare against Cesar and his comrades, 
using their names and their acts “to point a moral or adorn a tale,” 
without pausing to refleet whether or not they departed from the 
justice of history. We should not permit these casual impressions 
to harden into convictions, without at least considering the sources 
whence they were derived, and reflecting what circumstances may 
have warped the mind of the writer or speaker in conveying them 
to us. “In every human character and transaction,” says one of 
the finest of the British essayists, “there is a mixture of good and 
evil; a little exaggeration, a little suppression, a judicious use of 
epithets, a watchful, and searching scepticism with respect to the 
evidence on one side, a convenient credulity with respect to every 
report or tradition on the other, may easily make a saint of Laud, 
or a tyrant of Henry IV.” The justice of the remark is plain, and 
mere convenience is generally the only consideration that moves 
these thoughtless triflers with history to take one extreme or the 
other. The orator, the poet, and the statesman care very little how 
much they may have butchered facts, provided they succeed in hap- 
pily turning a rhyme, or a period, or in securing the vote of a con- 
stituent. We have recently seen a disruption of our republican so- 
cial system, and society is rapidly assuming a similar condition to 
that which preceded the rise of these dictators, and the eye that 
glances through the dust and smoke of the present contest can 
already see the faint outlines of the coming Cesar; and Cesar will 
surely come if some strong hand does not breast the turbid tide that 
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is bringing him on. Julius Cesar will even be a popular and 
fashionable character in America. The advocates who have been 
prosecuting him since 1776, will become kis attorneys. “ Tempora 
mutantur,” and the men who have been embalmed in history for 
thousands of years might say as truthfully as we, “ et nos mutamur 
in illis.’” The veering winds have shifted, and the authors will shift 
their sails. As a change in agriculture changes the properties and 
color of the soil, so a change in the institutions of a country, and in 
the disposition of the public mind, will change its views not only 
of local affairs, but of all the affairs that come under its considera- 
tion. Speaking of this class ef men who have changed republican 
into monarchical institutions, and of the splendid place they occupy 
in history, Macaulay says: “ In this class three men stand pre-emi- 
nent, Cesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte. The highest place in this 
triumvirate belongs undoubtedly to Cesar. He united the talents 
of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell, and he possessed what neither 
Cromwell nor Bonaparte possessed—learning, taste, wit, eloquence, 
the sentiments and manners of an accomplished gentleman.”* We 
are especially partial to Macaulay, but we think this passage has 
more of John Bull’s dislike to France in it, than it has of 
Macaulay’s discrimination as a critic. His character as an essayist 
is lost in his nationality as an Englishman. The character of the 
revolution which Cromwell headed may entitle him to be mentioned 
in connection with Cesar and Napoleon, but his individual qualities 
do not. “Old Noll” was a brave, blunt soldier, who knew that 
war meant “ fight,” and who fought well. He was a good debater, 
a skillful negotiator, and in whatever he undertook, thoroughly in 
earnest; but to place him by the side of these grand men is 
destroying, in effect, his superiority over other men, by his evident 
inferiority to them. He appears grotesque, awkward, and dwarfish, 
and the sooner his admirers get him out of that society the better. 
As to Bonaparte possessing “ neither learning, wit, taste, eloquence, 
nor the sentiments and manners of an accomplished gentleman,” we 
submit that this assertion is scarcely worthy even of one whose 
reading about Napoleon I. has been confined to Walter Scott’s ro- 
mance that bears his name, and who has accepted every word of it 
as gospel. How much more just and generous is the criticism of 
Sir Archibald Alison, whose clear English intellect has not been be- 
fogged by his English prejudice: “ It would require the observation 
of a Thucydides directing the pencil of a Tacitus, to portray by a 
few touches such a character; and modern idiom, even in their 
hands, would probably have proved inadequate to the task. Equal 
to Alexander in military achievement, superior to Justinian in legal 
information, sometimes second only to Bacon in political sagacity, 
he possessed at the same time the inexhaustible resources of Han- 
nibal and the administrative powers of Cesar.” Napoleon, it is true, 
was not systematically educated. He had not gone regularly over 
the classic curriculum. He had become a lieutenant in the regiment 


* Essay on Constitutional History, page 87. 
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La Fere at seventeen, and was occupied in the active camp or field 
duties of his profession at too early a period of life to.admit of his 
laying as broad a foundation of learning as a scholar of his ambition 
and genius would otherwise have done. But although not a regular, 
he had been an enthusiastic student of natural science, history, and 
literature, and books were the companions of his leisure moments, 
whether in a brilliant metropolis or amid the rough scenes of the 
campaign. Scott, as well as Macaulay, criticises his taste, and 
sneers at what he terms the hyperbolical and bombastic expressions 
of his military addresses. But we ought to bear in mind that Na- 
poleon was not addressing cold, unimaginative Britishers, but hot- 
headed, impulsive Frenchmen and Italians, upon whose ears his 
grandiloquence fell like the sound ofa trumpet. To say that Napo- 
leon was not as accomplished a scholar as Cesar is quite correct. 
It is no disparagement of him when we remember that the twenty 
years of early manhood spent by Cesar in acquisition, were spent 
by Napoleon amidst scenes of strife; but he was still well versed, 
particularly in those branches of knowledge that had special relation 
to his profession, and while he may bear comparison with Cesar, 
Cromwell can have no claim to comparison with him. But for the 
war that threw Cromwell forward, and afforded the most adventi- 
tious aids to his success, he would never have been heard of, but the 
Buckinghamshire Esquire would have passed through the “low 
sequestered vale of life,” and gone to resi in the country church- 
yard, where “the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” without 
more than a line carved on his tomb to tell the world his history. 
But Napoleon and Cesar would have made a brilliant and enduring 
impression upon any ag>, or country. There were “all sorts of 
men,” heroic in whatever situation. Circumstances were their 
creatures, Either of them could have been the first philosopher, 
historian, or orator of his day, and you could not bury them in any 
spot so obscure that some ray of light would not break out from 
their minds which were fountains of light, and go forth to illumine 
the world. No man could stand in their presence without feeling 
the influence of a master spirit, while this consciousness of strength 
was softened by that grace and gentleness of manner which capti- 
vates woman, and engages at once the affection of children. 

If we contrast Cesar and Napoleon with some of the other great 
commanders who occupied the first rank as chieftains, we see even 
in the smallest affairs the evidences of the superior elevation of all 
their thoughts and feelings. Take Frederick the Great, for instance, 
under whose hands arose the military power of Prussia, that has 
gathered strength from the impulse he gave it, has steadily increased, 
and that but yesterday struck like a thunderbolt at Sudowa. 
Frederick the Great has been accredited by some writers as intro- 
ducing the system of war which, developed by Napoleon, has since 
been recognized by all military men as containing the true princi- 
ples of the art. But Frederick the Great was not the discoverer, or 
originator of those principles though it is true that in his time they 
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were first generally acknowledged, and in studying the campaigns 
of Cesar made at a time when there were no diagrams by Jomini, 
and no West Points, we find them in accord with the principles 
which the Great Captains of modern times have adopted. But 
Frederick the Great, although he fought great battles, and won 
great victories, can never excite the enthusiasm beyond the borders 
of his own kingdom which Cesar and Napoleon will continue*to ex- 
cite throughout the civilized world, and throughout time. Mr. 
Carlyle has labored through many volumes to make him a hero, 
but it is impossible even by the magic of eloquence to put him into 
respectable shape. The elements of human nature have seldom, if 
ever, been so incongruously mixed as they were in Frederick Wil- 
liam, He was a rare compound, in which were found the ridiculous 
cruelties of Caligula and Barrére, the ferocious cant of Brownlow, 
the cynicism of Diogenes, the ambition of Alexander, the haughty, 
intolerant courage of Cato, and something of the powerful action 
of Cesar. There was much in him that the stern, earnest man 
must admire, but there was much more that must disgust a gentle- 
man, and shock the common instincts of humanity. No man can be 
properly held up to the applause of his fellow-beings, who was 
so utterly regardless of, indeed so fiercely aggressive upon, the 
comfort of those around him. 

He had no respect for the convenience of persons, or for the most 
sacred feelings. Wherever he went he carried a ratan in his hand, 
and woe to him or her who provoked his Majesty’s displeasure. To 
use this cane upon the shoulders of all who came in his reach, was 
the delight of his well hours, the consolation of his sick ones. His 
physician’s bulletins sometimes ran, “ His Majesty is better, and has 
thrashed a page to-day.” A most encouraging sign truly. For the 
amusement of himself and court, he kept a poor, wise fool called 
Gundling, upon whom he played “such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven as make the angels weep,” and which did make poor Gund- 
ling weep most heartily. Poor Gundling had a quarrel one day 
with one Fassman, a farcical quarrel which Frederick chose to 
punish. He accordingly orders for Gundling, to use Mr. Carlyle’s 
words, “a wine cask duly figured, painted black, with a white 
cross, which was to stand in his room as a memento mori, and be his 
coffin. It stood for ten years, Gundling often sitting to write in it, 
and the poor monster was actually buried in it, the orthodox clergy 
uttering from a distance a groan.” And well might they and all 
humanity have groaned, but King Frederick William only broke 
out into a horse laugh. To him the idea of a man living in a wine 
cask and then being buried in it was exceedingly funny. In the 
presence and vicinity of this specimen of royalty, his attendants were 
as obsequious as spaniels, and his children as cowering and timid as 
slaves, but behind the scenes his servants called him “the fat fel- 
low,” and the affectionate sobriquet of his children was “ stumpy.”’ 

Frederick was a man of great intellect, and great will, but, unlike 
Cesar and Napoleon, he had no soul. He was of the earth—earthy. 
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He looked upon, and managed his men, as if they were mere anima- 
ted bayonets, and swords with arms and legs to them. Napoleon 
and Cesar put souls into theirs. Mark the manner in which these 
commanders led their troops into action. Cesar reminds them 
of the military prowess of their fathers, of the glory of victory, of 
the ignominy of defeat, and then he tells them “if the army will 
not go with me, I will take my tenth legion and march alone !” 
Says Napoleon in the desert as he forms his squares, “Soldiers! 
from the suromit of yonder pyramids, forty centuries look down 
upon you.” The Romans went with Cesar as one man. The 
French resisted the Mameluke horsemen as if made of stone. Old 
Frederick under like circumstances would have threatened them with 
a flogging, and they would have marched sv]lenly into battle like 
slaves scourged to a dungeon. The soldiers of Frederick hated and 
feared him. The soldiers of Cesar and Napoleon adored them. 
Frederick degraded his men into brutes. Napoleon and Cesar 
exalted them into heroes. After this general dissertation let us re- 
turn to our author, and in order that our readers may get an idea of 
the minuteness of this history we will give them a “specimen 
brick” just here, from which we hope they may form some notion 
of the edifice. The students of Cesar’s Commentaries have long 
differed as to the point of his embarkation in starting upon his ex- 
pedition to Britain, and of his debarkation on reaching the shore of 
that island, Napoleon favors Boulogne and Deal respectively. As 
to Deal he argues at great length, and after detailing one reason 
why he considers it the point of landing, thus proceeds: “ Our rea- 
soning has another basis. Let us first state that at that time the 
science of astronomy permitted people to know certain epochs of 
the moon, since more than a hundred years before, during the war 
against Perseus, a tribune of the army of Paulus Emilius announced 
on the previous day to his soldiers an eclipse of the moon, in order 
to counteract their superstitious fears, Let us remark also that 
Ceesar, who subsequently reformed the calendar, was well informed 
in the astronomical knowledge of his time, already carried to a very 
high point of advance by Hipparchus, and that he took especial in- 
terest in it, since he discovered by means of water-clocks that the 
nights were shorter in Britain than in litaly. 

“ Everything then authorizes us in the belief that Caesar when he 
embarked for an unknown country where he might have to make 
night marches, must have taken precautions fur knowing the course 
of the moon, and furnished himself with calendars, But we have 
put the question independently of these considerations, by seeking 
among the days which preceded the full moon of the end of August 
699, which was the one in which the shifting of the currents of 
which Cesar speaks could have been produced at the hour indicated 
in the Commentaries. Supposing, then, the fleet of Cesar at anchor 
at a distance of half a mile opposite Dover ; as it experienced the 
effect of the shifting of the currents toward half-past three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the question becomes reduced to that of determin- 
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ing the day of the end of the month of August when this phenome- 
non took place at the above hour. We know that in the Channel the 
sea produces, in rising and falling, two alternate currents,—one 
directed from the west to the east called flux (flot), or current of 
rising tide; the other directed from the east to the west, called reflux 
(jusant), or current of the falling tide. In the sea opposite Dover, 
at a distance of half a mile from the coast, the flex begins usually to 
be sensible two hours before high tide at Dover, and the reflux four 
hours after. So that if we find a day before the full moon of 
the 3ist August, 699, on which it was high tide at Dover ¢ither 
at half-past five in the afternoon or at mid-day, that will be the 
day of landing; and further we shall know whether the current 
carried Ceesar towards the east or towards the west. Now we may 
admit, according to astronomical data, that the tides of the days which 
preceded the full moon of the 3lst of August, 699, were sensibly 
the same as those of the days which preceded the full moon of the 
4th of September, 1857, and as it was the sixth day before the full 
moon of the 4th of September, 1857, that it was high tide at Dover 
towards half-past five in the afternoon, we are led to conclude that 
the same phenomenon was produced also at Dover on the sixth day 
before the 3lst of August, 699; and that it was on the 25th day of 
August that Cesar arrived in Britain, his fleet being carried forward 
by the current of the rising tide, 

“This last conclusion, by obliging us to seek the point of landing 
to the north of Dover, constitutes the strongest theoretical presump- 
tion in favor of Deal. Let us now examine if Deal satisfies the re- 
quirements of the Latin text. : 

“The cliffs which border the coasts of England towards the south- 
ern part of the county of Kent form, from Folkestone to the Castle of 
Walmer, a vast quarter of a circle convex towards the sea, abrupt 
on nearly all points; they present several bays, or creeks as at 
Folkestone, at Dover, at St. Margaret’s, and at Old Stairs, and, 
diminishing by degrees in elevation, terminate at the Castle of Wal- 
mer. From this point, proceeding toward the north, the coast is flat 
and favorable for landing on an extent of several leagues. The 
country situated to the west of Walmer and Deal is itself flat, as far 
as the view can reach, or presents only gentle undulations of ground. 
We may add that it produces in great quantities wheat of excellent 
quality, and that the nature of the soil leads us to believe that it was 
the same at a remote period. These different conditions rendered 
the shore of Walmer and Deal the best place of landing for the 
Roman army. Its situation, moreover, agrees fully with the nar- 
rative of the Commentaries. In the first expedition the Roman 
fleet, starting from the cliffs of Dover, and doubling the point of the 
South foreland, may have made the passage of seven miles in an 
hour; it would thus have come to anchor opposite the present vil- 
lage of Walmer. The combat which followed was certainly fought 
on the part of the shore which extends from Walmer Castle to 
Deal. At present the whole extent of this coast is covered with 
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buildings, so that it is impossible to say what was its exact form 
nineteen centuries ago; but from a view of the locality we can un- 
derstand without difficulty the different circumstances of the combat 
described in Book IV. of the Commentaries.” 

Such have been the pains of Ceesar’s biographer to ascertain a 
single fact, and his researches after all, end in speculation—the fact 
is still “in nubibus.” Such refinement as this is so destructive of 
the liveliness of the narrative, that it can possess no interest to the 
general reader ; but the argument gives such wide scope to scientific 
investigation, and requires such nicety and precision of examination 
and thought, that we are not surprised at the earnestness and care- 
fulness with which the author sustains his side of it; but to load 
the context with many discussions of this character would be only 
to render it heavy, wearisome, and disconnected. Where, indeed, 
there are decided differences of opinion, as in this case, and the 
various parties are each supported by eminent authorities, it is but 
just that in coinciding with either the author should state his rea- 
sons for so doing ; but the result of his researches only is essential 
to the development of history, and the details would be more ap- 
propriately recounted in notes, or in an appendix. 

The most interesting portion of the second volume is not the re- 
cital of Ceesar’s military campaigns. Toa student that portion is 
invaluable, but it is necessarily so encumbered with criticisms, and 
elucidatious of a purely military character, that the attention ef any 
but a professional soldier must flag in perusing it. Napoleon is 
most engaging when, having finished the foundation, he raises upon 
it thesuperstructure of his own ideas. It is then that he sums up 
facts, and extracts from them their essence, traces the connection of 
events, apparently irrelevant, and with a few brilliant strokes gives 
us a picture page. 

While Cesar had been absent from Rome carrying her eagles 
into remote regions, augmenting her dominions by conquests of ter- 
ritory, and her glory by the terror of his arms, intestine struggles 
had been raging in the centre of the Republic, and moral force had 
been decaying as rapidly as her physical force had been increasing. 
Rome had grown in corpulence, but she had lost in muscle. Rome 
the city, was then in magnitude the greatest city that ever existed. 
Four millions of souls were embraced in her suburbs. Her archi- 
tecture was splendid. Her society was brilliant. She was the 
metropolis and mistress of the world. But her strength did not lie 
in her people, for the corruption of wealth, and the feuds of party, 
had contaminated and divided public sentiment. Her strong arm 
lay in her soldiers, not her citizens. A small number of experienced 
and disciplined soldiers, veterans who had been hardened by an ac- 
tive life, free from the luxuries and temptations of the capital, and 
bound tegether by that “ esprit de corps” which is the most power- 
ful of human influences, had become substantially the arbiters of her 
destinies. They had made the world resound with their exploits 
from the Rhine to the ocean; and even beyond the ocean they 
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had left upon the islanders of Great Britain a deep impression 
of Roman power and glory. Although the scenes of Ceesar’s ac- 
tions had been far distant from Rome, and he had appeared to 
be wholly engaged with the Belge, the Suevi, and the Britons, 
he was really gaining a stronger hold on the affections of the 
people than the generals and statesrnen who were advancing their 
projects for office and power within the Capital; for with the 
news of his victories came their substantial fruits, and, indeed, 
they were generally announced by the arrival of large quantities 
of gold and silver, and other rich spoils sent for distribution 
amongst the /&diles, Praetors, Consuls, and other influential men, 
a much more popular bulletin than the most eloquent proclama- 
tion. It is not surprtsing, then, that when he crossed the Alps to 
go into winter-quarters at Lucca, a brilliant crowd of Roman 
citizens went out from the city to offer their greetings and congratu- 
lations. The wealth, the fashion, the glory, and the intellect of 
Rome vied in doing him homage. In this crowd there were two 
hundred Senators, Pompey and Crassus of the number, and there 
were no fewer than a hundred and twenty Proconsuls and Pretors, 
whose faces were to be seen at the gates of Cesar. It was in’ the 
year 698, the third of his military command, that Ceesar for the first 
time made his winter-quarters in Cisalpine Gaul. He had already 
been thought of at Rome by prominent politicians as the proper 
man to restore order, but the time was not yet full for any extreme 
measures. We will not attempt even a sketch of the next several 
years. From 698 to '705 Cesar was occupied in his campaigns. At 
Rome society was becoming more and more profligate. The 
elections had become mere personal and partisan struggles for office. 
The laws were at once cioaks under which the party in power con- 
cealed their base designs, and daggers with which it struck down its 
opponents. In 699 we find such an incident as this occurring. 
Cato was a candidate for the Pretorship. On the day of the Comi- 
tia, the first Century, to which the epithet of prerogative was given, 
voted for him. Pompey fearing, and not doubting, that the other 
Centuries would cast a similar vote, declared that he heard a clap of 
thunder, and dismissed the Assembly. A few days after, by bribing 
voters, the election of another candidate was effected. We are 
struck with the fact that these political contentions were almost en- 
tirely for mere personal purposes. None of the parties had any 
great principles which they wished to advance, but engaged in cabals 
and intrigues to perpetuate the power of individuals, or to accom- 
plish some petty enterprises that had no higher aims than the 
aggrandizement of their favorites. As is generally the case, while 
virtue and law decayed the people became more and more reckless 
and extravagant in their amusements ; and while tumultuous crowds 
were fighting at the polls of election, in another part of the city vast 
assemblies would be witnessing combats between men and beasts, 
and other spectacles equally as brutal, and many more disgusting, 
In 701 we find Cicero writing, “‘ The Republic is without force : Pom- 
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pey alone is powerful.” A Dictator was generally talked of: It 
was in this year that Crassus, who was conducting war against the 
Parthians, was defeated and slain, and the disaster only served to in- 
crease popular discontent, and to cause crimination and recrimina- 
tion between those who had advocated and those who had opposed 
the war. We pass on to the question which led to the civil war. It 
was simply this. In 699 a law was passed for prolonging Ceesar’s 
command in Gaul for five years. He had entered upon his Pro- 
consular functions at the beginning of the year 696, and as the term 
of office was five years, he claimed that his entire occupancy of the 
position should extend for ten years, concluding the first of January, 
706. The Senate, on the other hand, claimed that his office would be 
vacated in 704, five years from the time that the law was passed 
continuing his term. 

The year 704 came, but Ceesar did not disarm. He intended to 
offer for the consulship, for he was threatened with prosecution if he 
laid down his proconsular command, and as long as he was a pro- 
consul he could not enter the gates of Rome. The consuls who went 
into office that year were Paulus and Marcellus, both enemies of 
Ceesar; and Pompey, though only a proconsul, was the leader of 
their faction, and his influence was all powerful. Ceesar felt that the 
crisis was drawing near, and in the beginning of the year 705 he hast- 
ened into Italy nominally, and it may be partially to advocate the 
claims of his friend Mark Antony for the priesthood, but mainly, no 
doubt, to test the public sentiment towards himself. Wherever he 
went amongst the municipal towns and colonies he met with the most 
enthusiastic receptions. The people adorned their gates and spread 
banquet tables in his honor; women and children crowded the pub- 
lic places ; the rich rivalled each other in magnificence ; the poor ri- 
valled each other in zeal. Ceesar returned to his army with the as- 
surance that at least in that part of the republic the popular heart 
was with him. He then passed his army in review. It was evident 
that the soldiers were ready to share his fortunes. Again he return- 
ed to Italy, bringing with bim this time the 13th legion, numbering 
5,000 infantry and 300 cavalry; the rest of his army, amounting to 
eight legions, he left in Belgium and Burgundy. Ceesar now ad- 
dressed a letter to the Senate, stating that he was ready to resign his 
proconsulship and disband his army if Pompey, also a proconsul, 
would disband his; that it could not be expected of him to deliver 
himself unarmed to his enemies, while they remained armed, and 
awaiting an opportunity to injure him. The Senate was thrown in 
commotion, but listens to a conciliatory proposition. It decrees that 
“if Cesar does not disband on the day prescribed, he shall be de- 
clared an enemy of the republic.” Pompey declares that he is ready 
to sustain them with his army ; that “ he has only to stamp his foot 
and armed men would rise up.” Italy is divided into military de- 
partments, the Republic put in readiness for war, and a levy of 
130,000 men decreed. Cesar, hearing the news from Rome, sent 
couriers over the Alps for his army, and addressed the 13th legion 
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that was with him. He told them that “his proposals for concilia- 
tion had been rejected; that what had been refused to him had been 
granted to Pompey, who, prompted by envious malignity, had 
broken the ties of old friendship. What pretext was there for declar- 
ing the country in danger, and calling the Roman people to arms? Are 
they in the presence of a popular tumult, or a violence of the tribunes 
as in the time of the Gracchi, or an invasion of the barbarians as in 
the time of Marius? Besides, no law had been promulgated, no 
motion had been submitted for the sanction of the people; ail that 
has been without the sanction of the people is unlawful. Let the 
soldiers, then, defend the general under whom for nine years they 
have served the republic with so much success, gained so many 
battles, subdued the whole of Gaul, overcome the Germans and the 
Britons; for his enemies are theirs, and his elevation as well as his 
glory is their work.” The legion answered with acclamations ; they 
declared their readiness to follow him. Each centurion offered to 
support a horseman at his own expense, and each soldier to serve 
gratuitously. But one of his generals, Labienus, deserted him. The 
story that follows is dramatic. With this single legion, the 13th, he 
resolyed to march on Rome. He dispatched at once a small detach- 
ment to take possession of Ariminum, an important city of Gaul, 
but himself spent the next day at a public show of Gladiators, and 
at night entertained company at his headquarters. In the midst of 
the festivities he went out unnoticed. A carriage and a few attend- 
ants awaited him; he stepped in, and before daylight he had reached 
and taken Ariminum with the handful of soldiers he had sent in 
ahead. Plutarch tells us, but some historians reject this account, 
that when he reached the Rubicon, a little brook that separated Cis- 
alpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, he became losf in reflection, and 
halted on the bank hesitating to cross it. 

De Quincey gives some fine touches to this picture, and we will 
adopt his version of it, though we must say that we think its best 
colors are those of imagination: “ Impressed by the tranquillity and 
solemnity of the silent dawn (for it was just before day that he 
reached the Rubicon), whilst the exhaustion of his night wanderings 
predisposed him to nervous irritation, Cesar, we may be sure, was 
profoundly agitated. The whole elements of the scene were almost 
scenically disposed, the law of antagonism having perhaps never been 
employed with so much effect, the little brook presenting a direct 
antithesis to its grand political character, and the innocent dawn, 
with its pure, untroubled repose, contrasting potently, to a man of 
any intellectual sensibility, with the long chaos of bloodshed, dark- 
ness, and anarchy, which was to take its rise from the apparently 
trifling acts of this one morning. So prepared, we need not much 
wonder at what followed. Cesar was yet lingering on the hither 
bank, when suddenly, at a point not far distant from himself, an ap- 
parition was descried in a sitting posture, and holding in its hand 
what seemed a flute, This phantom was of unusual size, and of 
beauty more than human, so far as its lineaments could be traced in 
the early dawn. What is singular, however, in the story on any 
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hypothesis which would explain it out of Ceesar’s individual condition, 
is, that others saw it as well as he, both pastoral laborers (who were 
present probably in the character of guides) and some of the sen- 
tinels stationed at the passage of the river. These men fancied even 
that a strain of music issued from the aerial flute; and some, both 
of the shepherds and the Roman soldiers, who were bolder than the 
rest, advanced towards the figure. Amongst this party it happened 
that there were a few Roman trumpeters. From one of these the 
phantom, rising as they advanced nearer, suddenly caught a trumpet, 
and blowing through it a blast of superhuman strength, plunged into 
the Rubicon, passed the other bank, and disappeared in the dusky 
twilight of the dawn, upon which Cesar exclaimed: “ It is finished ; 
the die is cast—let us follow whither the guiding portents from heaven 
and the malice of our enemy alike summon us to go.” So saying, 
he crossed the river with impetuosity, and in a rapture of passionate 
and yindictive ambition placed himself and his retinue upon the 
Italian soil.” 

A part of this story is, of course, about as true as that of Red 
Riding Hood. The whole of it was no doubt concocted by Caesar 
himself, or some of his adherents, in order to impress the minds of 
his soldiers with the favorable omen it contained. None of it is 
well substantiated. Old Plutarch, like Herodotus, was incorrigibly 
fond of a good story, and never liked to press into the truth if there- 
by he spoiled an anecdote. It is a pleasant episode to read, and 
with it closes the second volume of our author. We used De 
Quincey’s language rather than his, because we believed the whole to 
be fiction, and De Quincey had wrought it up in true romantic style. 

It is here that our author becomes eloquent. Hitherto he has 
confined himself to recitals of facts, and deductions of logic. Let 
him now speak for himself. 

“ Here the question naturally offers itself: ought not Cesar, who had so often 
faced death on the battle-field, have gone to Rome to face it under another form, 
and to have renounced his command rather than e in a struggle which 
must throw the Republic into all the horrors of a civil war? Yes, if by his 
abnegation he could save Rome from anarchy, corruption, and tyranny. No, if 
this abnegation would endanger what he had most at heart, the regeneration of 
the Republic. Cesar, like men of his temper, cared little Sor life, and still less 
for power, for the sake of power: but as chief of the popular party he felt a 
great cause rise behind him ; it urged him forward, and obliged him to conquer 
in despite of legality, the imprecations of his adversaries, and the uncertain 
judgment of posterity. Roman society in a state of dissolution asked for a mas- 
ter; oppressed Italy for a representative of its rights; the world bowed under 
the he for a Saviour. Ought he by deserting his missioi disappoint so man 
legitimate hopes, so many noble aspirations? * * * It would have been mad- 
ness, The question had not the mean proportions of a quarrel between two 
Generals who contended for power: it was the decisive conflict between two 
hostile causes, between the privileged classes and the people. It was the con- 
tinuation of the powerful struggle between Marius and Sylla! 

“ There are imperious cireumstances which condemn public men either to 
abnegation, or to perseverance, To cling to power when one is no longer able 
to do good, and when as a representative of the past, one has, as it were, no 
partisans but among those who live upon abuses, is a deplorable necessity ; to 
abandon it when one is the representative of a new era, and the hope of a bet- 
ter future, is a cowardly act, and a crime,” 
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It is reserved for another volume to recount the subsequent 
career of Cesar. We leave him now assuming the leadership of a 
great revolution. From whatever standpoint we regard his charac- 
ter as so far developed, whatever be the light or shade upon its fea- 
tures, his stature appears colossal, and his countenance noble. That 
he had committed grave errors in public and in private life, that he 
was guilty of excesses that bordered upon crime, that he had lived 
a life that was far from that of enlightened morality, none can deny. 
We do not claim for him that he had been so unselfish as to ignore 
his own interests—that is not to be expected, and is not desirable, 
in human nature; but he had identified his interests with those 
of his people. When they clashed, he had made his own subordi- 
nate. If he did make himself a monarch, it was not until a mon- 
arch alone could save Rome, and when he received the sceptre he 
could truly say, “ detur dignissimo.” 

His ambition was to win true glory, and the love of true glory 
is only the desire to become a great benefactor, and is a “just 
homage to the public opinion of all times.” He has been reproached 
for going extravagantly in debt when yet young, and it is said that 
when he was once about to depart on a foreign mission his creditors 
were so clamorous that he would have been overwhelmed but for the 
interposition of Crassus, who went his security. We do not agree 
with those critics who regard his revolutionary schemes as desperate 
expedients to relieve his pecuniary obligations ; but that he borrow- 
ed money as a means of advancement. Wealth had become the 
high road to power. It was of such a time that the Roman satirist 
might well say 

“O! Cives! Cives! pecunia primum querenda est ; 
Virtus post nummos |” 

The way to glory could be paved only with gold, and when Cesar 
had passed over the road he easily repaid the means he had borrow- 
ed to make it. 

It is idle to talk of Caesar deflowering Rome of her liberty, for 
liberty was already dead. The very fact that he prevailed so suc- 
cessfully against Pompey was proof that the times needed him. 
For in the midst of such fierce dissensions the great want of society 
was repose, and might had become right, for might alone could give 
repose. Had Pompey been the man destined to redeem. and re- 
generate Rome, he would have done it, for it was while he slumber- 
ed and slept that Caesar came upon him like a thief in the night. 
There are deformities in Ceesar’s character as well as in Pompey’s; 
but even the characters of the greatest men are marred by weak- 
nesses. Curiously composed, they present incongruities like the 
armor of Don Quixote; they are part iron and part pasteboard. 
But in Julius Cesar the iron had the ring of the true metal, and 
there was very little of the pasteboard. 

He did not enslave Rome, but when she was already a slave to 
anarchy he gave her a helping hand. 

There are those who deride the political teaching that a people 
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ought to be educated for freedom till they have the wisdom to use 
it well. Macaulay says that the doctrine is worthy of the fool in 
the old story, who resolved not to go into the water until he learned 
how to swim, and that the only cure for the evil of freedom is more 
freedom. The argument is a poor one, and the illustration, if possi- 
ble, poorer. Of course we must go into the water to learn how to 
swim, but we must go gradually into the depths, and under the 
guidance of a strong hand. Rome had plunged in recklessly. She 
was beyond her depth, and sinking cried out, “Save, or I perish.” 
It was Cesar who said to the waves “ Peace, be still.” It was 
Cesar who stretched out his hand, and snatched the drowning Re- 
public from the very mouth of death. 

To those who ery out, tyrant! we say with De Quincey, “ Peace, 
hollow rhetoricians! the rape (if such it were) of Czsar, her final 
Romulus completed for Rome; that which, under Romulus, her ear- 
liest Caesar had prosperously begun. Without Cesar, we affirm a 
thousand times there would have been no perfect Rome; and but 
for Rome, there could have been no such man as Cesar.” 

Let the liberty shriekers be silent. When Napoleon I. entered 
Milan during one of his campaigns in Italy, his partisans welcomed 
him with an ovation. The dissenters observed that the tree of 
liberty they bore, was well represented by a bare pole, that had 
neither roots, branches nor fruits. A bare pole at this time was a 
fair emblem of Rome and freedom. It had no roots in the hearts of 
the people; it had no branches in good laws; it bore no fruits of 
tranquillity or prosperity. It was reserved for Cesar to prepare the 
soil, and to plant and nourish the germ of a tree which, while it was 
as fruitful az the palm, was as stately and sturdy as a cedar of 
Lebanon. 

Wheu the third volume of Napoleon’s Cesar shall have appeared 
we may resume this miscellaneous talk about the Roman and the 
French heroes. We ought not to stop now without an expression 
of gratitude for the invention of the peculiar sort of composition to 
which this article belongs. A magazine article is indeed a most 
convenient thing. You can write in whatever style you please, say 
what you please, commend or condemn any body, or anything, that 
you please, and not be called to task for breaking the rules: for 
happily in a magazine you are in a free country which has no rules 
to be broken. And then, too, there are no fixed limits to your com- 
position. Like the magic tent in the Arabian tales, it wil! expand 
or diminish to suit occasion. You can shrink it to a page or stretch 
it over a volume. 
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ART. Y.—THE MODERN LANGUAGES IN OUR COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Ix consequence of the natural progress of civilization, the arts and 
sciences have assumed an importance which has called forth an ad- 
vance in the cultivation of the languages of those nations whose 
high state of cultivation and rich literature have rendered their 
idioms powerful auxiliaries of useful knowledge, the formation of 
taste, and the discipline of mental faculties. At first confined to 
the privileged few, the knowledge of these languages was looked 
upon rather as a fashionable accomplishment; but their practical 
value becoming more apparent, they began to be studied also for 
the sake of utility. Since, the luxury of the few has become the want 
of the many, and their study has become a leading branch of modern 
education. 

Foreign languages should not be studied merely as a means of 
national intercourse, or on account of the information their writers 
may afford. Language is not only the organ of thought, the me- 
dium of communication between mind and mind, but word is so insep- 
arable from thought, so instantaneously does it suggest the other, 
that it has been contended that without words, not necessarily writ- 
ten, or even spoken, but conceived, thought would be impossible. 
Then, useful as a second language may be, it will assume a higher 
importance if its study is made more subservient to a profound 
knowledge of the native tongue, to the formation of taste and culti- 
vation of the intellectual powers, besides extending our circle of 
communication, or multiplying our sources of information. 

Among foreign languages studied with these views, some are 
more appropriate than others, and the results depend on the mode 
uf their acquisition. The mother tongue cannot, in mental training, 
supply the place of a foreign idiom. It is by comparison with 
another idiom that the powers of the mind are evolved, and sound 
notions of grammatical science are formed. 

Method is to instruction what machinery is to manufacture. We 
do not find that human labor is superseded ; it is only better direct- 
ed. Why, then, not apply to mind, as we have done to matter, im- 
proved powers, improved combinations, and improved processes ? 

Let a rational method be adopted, and undoubtedly by keeping in 
view the real object of literary studies, and rejecting whatever is 
useless, foreign languages may be learned concurrently with, and 
subserviently to, scientific and industrial pursuits; but in such a 
manner as to insure both their complete possession, and the inci- 
dental benefits arising from their study. 

Classification is the fundamental law of a rational method. The 
study of languages must, then, be divided into branches which consti- 
tute the leading objects proposed by it. That is the art of under- 
standing oral expression, of speaking, reading, and writing. A lan- 
guage, more than any other branch of instruction, may to a certain 
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extent be acquired without the aid of books. As a child acquires of 
himself the vernacular tongue, by imitating the living models; so 
does an adolescent learn foreign languages by imitating his teachers. 
In either case the frequency of impression tends to secure the pow- 
ers of expression, without premeditated design on his part to learn, 
or on the part of his parents to teach him the language. A young 
child unconsciously gains the power of understanding it, when 
spoken, Once in possession of the idea, he instinctively associates 
it with the phraseology ; he repeats the expressions which he has 
heard ; he speaks by imitation. 

Impression and expression constitute the double object of language. 
Correct impressions are received from proper models, and correct 
expressions are produced by judicious imitators of them. When ac- 
quiring the native tongue the child is under the influence which he 
receives from the mother, the. nurse, brothers and sisters. In fact, 
all those who approach him act as living models, If they speak cor- 
rectly, the imitator has the benefit of a good pronunciation and ac- 
curate expressions. If incorrectly, he adopts unconsciously a defect- 
ive mode of speaking. So with a foreign language, if the teacher is 
deficient in his pronunciation, if his accent is not good, if he is an 
uneducated person, his pupils, of course, will not acquire an elegant 
pronunciation and a good accent; he will not be endowed with 
correct and accurate expressions and a refined language. 

In modern languages pronunciation is of the greatest importance. 
As correct enunciation renders our ideas more manifest, and causes 
us to be listened to with more pleasure, so an incorrect pronuncia- 
tion soon fatigues the hearers, and exposes sometimes the speaker to 
ridicule. Approximation is not sufficient in pronouncing a language, 
for the least deviation from the right sound or articulation, the im- 
proper lengthening or shortening of a syllable, the omission or mis- 
placing of an accent, is enough to change the meaning of a word, the 
sense of the sentence, and to diffuse obscurity over the discourse, 
when it does not make ludicrous or ridiculous the most serious and 
important matter. 

Do we not see sometimes the force of sensible remarks though 
understood by an audience, yet to be nullified by the amusement or 
impatience which an incorrect pronunciation usually excites? It 
has been erroneously supposed impossible to acquire the true pro- 
nuneiation of a foreign language. Nature opposes no obstacle 
toit. Men of all nations have been endowed with the same faculties, 
physical and intellectual, (we mean the Caucasian race,) which place 
human attainments within the reach of all. We maintain that even 
without going abroad, the correct pronunciation of a foreign lan- 
guage is attainable by any person who will follow the process of 
nature in learning it. _Although at an early age the physical senses 
yield more easily to impressions, this advantage is, in adults, coun- 
terbalanced by a greater intensity of attention, which renders the 
foreign pronunciation equally attainable by them. Educate the 
ear, and the pronunciation will be acquired without difficulties. 
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The vocal sounds and articulations, which form the essential ele- 
ments of pronunciation, and the greater number of which are com- 
mon to most languages, are easily distinguished and produced by a 
person whose ear has been impressed with them ; but the various in- 
tonations of voice, which unjer the name of accents constitute its 
other elements, present some Cifficulty ina foreign language, because 
in their infinite variety the peculiar and delicate shades of modula- 
tion which characterize them in each nation, easily escape the dis- 
criminative powers of the auditory organs. This is certainly the 
most difficult part of a foreign language. This, however, should not 
discourage those who may be ambitious of arriving at perfection, for 
this accent is only a secondary accomplishment, the non-possession 
of which does not affect the knowledge of a language. It would be 
erroneous to infer from the peculiar accent of a foreigner, that he 
does not know the language, or that he pronounces incorrectly, for 
one may have a good pronunciation and a bad accent, as natives 
have sometimes the proper accent but a very bad pronunciation, ac- 
cording to the part of his country where he was born, and the 
people among whom he has been brought up. Therefore, when a 
French teacher, for instance, is selected by parents or schoolmasters, 
they should ascertain at first that he is a man of sound judgment, 
education, and experience, so that he should be able to cultivate the 
understanding of his pupils, as well as their ears; that he should 
assist them in aequiring a clear and correct style, rather than a 
genteel accent. 

Nothing is so absurd as the attempt of assimilating the sound of 
a foreign language to those of the native tongue, as it is done in 
many introductory books. Every language has vowels, vowel 
sounds, articulations, and an accentuation peculiar to it, and what- 
ever their combinations may be, they will never present the idea of 
any sounds or articulations but those -with which the learner is 
already acquainted. The attempt, therefore, to spell words in one 
language as they are pronounced in another, must in most cases 
prove unsuccessful, for the pen can never represent new sounds to 
the eye with a defective spelling of the foreign words. Written 
descriptions or representations of new sounds, can but lead astray 
those who have net heard them. The ear only can judge of sounds, 
as the eye alone judges of colors. 

Each organ has its peculiar sensations, inappreciable by the other 
organs. Language cannot perform the office of our senses, and it is 
inadequate to effect more than a mere reference to our experience. 
Who will have a correct idea of the English ¢h, the French u or un, 
the German ch, the Italian gli, and the Spanish z, if he does not hear 
them from the mouth of a native? He who never tasted truffles, 
smelt a rose, or saw snow, cannot be made to conceive exactly the 
sensations they produce, either by the most descriptive language or 
the most minute combinations of other sensations. Useful, there- 
fore, as are pronouncing dictionaries, to serve as standards whereby 
to ascertain the exact pronunciation of certain words, they are so, 
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only as far as they employ the alphabetical combinations which are 
current in the language whose pronunciation they are intended to 
represent; but the power of using them implies a practical knowl- 
edge of the language; whereas they cannot be of any service to a 
foreigner ignorant of it. With him nothing can supply the want of 
living models, and he must have heard the vocal elements for some 
time, before he can expect to reproduce them with any kind of cor- 
rectness. Our conviction of the right pronunciation of native words 
does not arise so much from our recollection of having heard them 
in any particular way, as from our consciousness of having heard 
them pronounced by persons reputed good speakers, It is the same 
with the foreign pronunciation, Let the pupils hear the language 
often enough to have it in their power to recollect the manner in 
which it is pronounced by their instructor, their subsequent imita- 
tion of it will present no difficulty. It is by frequently hearing the 
teacher that learners acquire habits which enable them afterwards 
instinctively to pronounce correctly in his absence. 

The difficulty of pronunciation once mastered, reading loud keeps 
the ear in tune and the tongue in practice, renders the pronunciation 
habitual, and thus preserves it to the latest period of life. 

If foreign languages are so important a branch of education ; if 
teachers play so important a part in the acquirement of foreign 
languages, how is it that in this country, and especially in the 
Southern States, families and schools take indiscriminately as teach- 
ers of languages, persons whose qualifications and abilities, as such, 
have not been previously ascertained? Is it possible to admit, for 
instance, that English, French, German, and Spanish can be taught 
properly by the same person, and through the Ollendorff system, 
so generally used on this continent for all languages, and yet so de- 
ficient and defective ? 

There was, some few years ago, in one of the military academies 
of the Southern States, a young Frenchman who was born and had 
been brought up in Paris. He had never left his family, where 
French was constantly spoken, up to the day that he was admitted 
into said Academy, and naturally he knew more about French than 
all the Academy, including officers and cadets. The officer teaching 
French was a native of the State, he had never travelled abroad, 
could not even keep conversation in French, and his pronunciation 
was more than defective—we will not speak of his accent ; however, 
the young Parisian was constantly reprimanded, punished, and 
threatened with dismissal, because he would not consent to alter his 
native language, and to pronounce it in his teacher’s style, nor adopt 
his distorted patois. 

Some time ago it was reported by the Columbia papers, that the 
Board of Trustees of the South Carolina University had at last 
taken the decision to have modern languages taught in their Univer- 
sity. If so, how will they proceed ? il they appoint a special 
and competent professor for each language? or will they find a 
professor endowed with the extraordinary gift of the universal 
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knowledge of all modern languages, and with the yet more extraor- 
dinary abilities to teach them all efficiently? As to the College of 
the city of Charleston, is it not time that it should be put in the 
same standing with all other colleges in this country? Have not 
the students in that College been deprived long enough of the bene- 
fits of studying modern languages, especially those destined to 
learned professions ? 


ART. VIL—RAILROAD HISTORY AND RESULTS. 


ADDRESS OF J, D. B. DEBOW, PRESIDENT OF THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL OR PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


The facts and principles which are embodied in the annexed series of letters, though intended 
for the State ef Tennessee, will be found to be applicable wherever railroads are to be con- 
structed. The letters have been prepared with much care, and it is hoped will prove to have 
general interest and value. 

I. To tne Peorie or Tennessee. 


Tendered by a complimentary vote the Presidency of the Great Central Rail- 
road of Tennessee, chartered by recent act of the Legislature, I did not feel at 
liberty to decline, notwithstanding the difficulties of the position, and the cease- 
less energies which will be necessary, if this important enterprise is to be 
carried through. Having established myself in the State and located my pecu- 
niary and other interests here, I have a direct and tangible interest in all that 
makes for her prosperity and especially the prosperity of her wealthy and beau- 
tiful Capital, A citizen of the South, identified with its fortunes for weal or for 
woe; devoted to its welfare and interest, I have applied myself from early life 
to the development of our enterprise and wealth, and have lived long enough te 
witness the most gratifying results and the abundant success of hundreds of un- 
dertakings, regarded in their incipiency to be impracticable. In the twenty 
years which include my connection with these movements, may be condensed 
the whole history nearly of our internal improvement system—a system which 
cements and binds together our States; which has built‘up our cities and devel- 
oped our interior ; added indefinitely to the value of our lands and to our physical, 
moral and other comforts. The most of these roads have, in addition, paid 
handsome dividends to their proprietors and stockholders, and all will undoubt- 
edly do so when our affairs again become settled. 

Notwithstanding what has been effected an inspect‘on of the map, and a con- 
sideration of the character of the cdffhtry, demonstrate that we are but tn mid- 
dle, and not at the end of our labors. Vast and important connections are yet 
to be made; great sections are to be opened; wealth now inaccessible is to be 
brought forth ; the mountains, the sea-shore and the rivers are to be brought 
nearer and nearcr to each other. Another twenty years of construction will 
not do more than bring us to the stand-point which the Northern States have 
reached to-day in their railroad results, and yet these States will press on. Sir 
Morton Peto, the eminent English railroad projector, stated in his recent visit to 
this country, that “it was impossible to drop a railroad anywhere in America 
that would not pay.” 

It is gratifying, too, to know that the'people of the South are awake upon the 
subject of their material interests, and that they are reviving aad pressing with 
spirit and energy all the great railroad enterprises or conceptions which were 
interrupted by the war, and that they have risen from the ashes of their mis- 
fortunes with renewed spirits and energies, and with the vast improvement which 
the conflict engendered. 

When our political affairs are settled, and that cannot be long deiayed with a 
people so eminently practical as the Ameriean, and when all interests so loudly 
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call for it, the South will enter upon a career of prosperity which nothing in the 
past has equalled. Her vast resources will invite capital and labor from all the 
world and will compensate many fold for what has been lost. Manufactures 
will spring up everywhere, our abundant minerals will be worked, our towns 
and villages and cities will exhibit life and activity. We need not apprehend 
any pause in the advance of such a people. 

In 1845 I visited for the first time the great West as a delegate to the Con- 
vention at oo where nearly all of the Southern and Western States were 
represented, and well remember the enthusiasm which was begun to be engen- 
dered in behalf of internal improvements, and the plaudits which rang through 
the hall when Mr. Calhoun, the President, declared that in regard to all of the 
railroad schemes in contemplation, he considered that which sought to connect 
the Southern Seaboard with the Mississippi Valley as the most important. It 
threw open markets for Western produce at all times and all seasons. The Mis- 
issippi might be blockaded and the produce of the Valley would not be left to 

erish. “ In less than twenty years,” said he, “ the West will be engaged in de- 
iberations to extend its connection with the Pacific as it is now with the Atlan- 
tic, and the connection will be as intimate with the one as the other.” 

In a series of brief papers of which this is the first, delayed until the disap- 
pearatice of the epidemic from among us, I propose, fellow citizens, to discuss 
(and trust that you will give me your careful attention, and that the newspapers 
of the State will republish the series) the whole subject of our railroad system ; 
what effect the railroads exercise upon town and county, how Nashville stands 
in relation to them, and what will be its future; what is the duty of our pro- 
perty holders and capitalists; what are the proposed advantages of the Central 
or Pacific Railroad—the country which it will traverse, the practicability of the 
route, its cost and mode of raising it, and will the enterprise prove remunera- 
tive ? 

When the series is completed, I shall endeavor to meet the people of the 
country to be traversed by the road, but bespeak in advance the co-operation of 
its active and leading citizens upon whom the success of the enterprise must in 


great part depend. 
Il.—Iyrivexce or Ramtroaps W Burepixe trp Towns and Cities. 


It can scarcely be necessary to dwell upon a proposition so obvious. The 
whole experience of America is a demonstration of it. The marvellous growth 
of our inland towns, often without natural advantages and in spite of ae a 
difficulties; the increase in the number of such towns; the progress in manu- 
factures and the arts to which no other period of history affords a counterpart, 
are all attributable to the mighty achievements of the railroad. Without it 
where would have been Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukie, Buffalo, and a host of 
similar towns which have reached the altitude of great cities? And even in cases 
where great natural advantages are enjoyed, as at Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Boston, New York, how small are the advantages of the rivers and 
the steamboats in comparison with those which are derived from the iron horse, 
whose swift foot has penetrated the vast interior, and whose strong back has 
borne away the colossal burden of its wealth ? 

The trode and population of cities must always be determined by the ease or 
difficulty of entrance and egress, and in the competition of cities, those that 
present the greatest advantages of this kind, it may be assumed, in the long run 
will win the race. There needs no proof of this, The farmer whose produc. 
tions, for example, are distant one hundped miles from one city on the railroad, 
and ten miles from another on the common road or turnpike, will not hesitate 
long as to his true market, and where he sells there will he buy, and there will 
be his associations and those of his family. The city, therefore, that foregoes 
the advantages of the railrcad wil] be as powerless in the race, as would be the 
individual who relies upon natural endowments, to the exclusion of education 
and information, and almost in proportion as these advantages are added to and 
extended, is her pre-eminence recognized ! Oe 
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Every dollar that is judiciously expended upon railroads terminating at a 
city, isso much trading capital added to her, and is as much a part of her ac- 
tual wealth as if she appeared in brick or mortar or stone edifices. When you 
add a mile of road in a new quarter, you are in point of fact building a new 
store house or mansion, and sometimes “age such, on your streets, and adding a 
score or more of residents to your midst. The dollar may be better expended 
fifty or a hundred miles distant than several times that much under your eye. 

I may safely challenge the skeptic, if there be such, to a single instance of a 
town or city which has deelined in population and wealth and become bankrupt 
in consequence of expenditures upon railroads. 

The very reverse is the rule everywhere, and the examples are so nnmerous 
that it would be idle to refer to them in detail. 

The prodigious growth of St. Louis, and the notable progress of Memphis, 
with which we are more familiar, are exponents of the principle that I am argu- 
ing. These cities are conversant with the grandest and vastest conceptions, and 
leap from one great enterprise to another with an energy and intelligence which 
are truly admirable. The result of it is that all of Missouri is flocking to St. 
Louis, and all of ‘Tennessee to Memphis, 

A few years ago, Mobile, finding her prosperity on the wane, conceived the 
stupendous design of penetrating to the valley of the Ohio by railroad, and 
although her wealth and population were scarcely more than half that of Nash- 
ville to-day, she boldly undertook a work which was to cost eight or ten mil- 
lions of dollars, and has actually achieved it, and been long deriving its great 
results, 

Between 1830 and 1840, the gain in valuation of property at Charleston was 
$5,160,829, which Col. Gadsden said was clearly traceable to the Hamburg 
Railroad, which had not expended half that sum. The gain was more extraor- 
dinary in Boston, which was $74,000,000, in the years 1841-45, upon an expen- 
diture of thirty millions in railroads, In the same period New York showed an 
actual decline, which roused the energies of her capitalists and enabled them in 
the end to turn the scales. In 1840 the district around Boston had a population 
of 172,000, and in 1850, 293,000—an increase of 70 per cent. against 45 per cent. 
in the previous ten years. In the same period the valuation of property rose 
from $120,000,000 to $266,000,000, upon an expenditure of $52,000,000 for 
railroads, 

But it is not my intention to multiply such obvious examples or refer to the 
experience of Nashville at the present time. The consideration of her case 
will come up hereafter. I close now with a remark of Dr. Lardner, which is 
very significant, that the saving in passage-money made by those who traveled 
over the railroads in Great Britain in the years 1847 and 1848, alone, over what 
they would have had to pay to the stage coaches, was £16,922,076 sterling, “or 
70 per cent, upon the whole cost of.those roads.”’ 


ILI. Inrivence or Ratmroaps upon Interior Lanps AND Property. 


After the argument that has already been advanced, it will scarcely be 
necessary to make further reference to general principles. The illustrations 
are innumerable. 

Between 1853 and 1859 the four counties of Butler, Jackson, Limestone, and 
Lowndes, Alabama, increased their land valuation from $9,798,396 to $16,616,- 
829, in consequence of the construction of railroads through them, whilst the 
counties which had no roads—Coosa, Barbour, Chambers and Pickens—in- 
creased only from $8,561,410 to $9,397,865. 

In the years 1856-57, whilst the whole increase of taxables in Tennessee was 
about forty million dollars, five of its chief railroad counties gave twenty mil- 
lions of that increase. These counties were Davidson, Williamson, Rutherford, 
Bedford and Shelby. 
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Speaking to the people of Greenville, 8. C., several years since, the Hon. B. 
F. Perry said: 

“I can well remember, fellow-citizens, when your flour and your corn could command no 
market. Every man had as much as he wanted, and pone could be sent off. Farmers had no 
inducement to work except a small part of their time. Tabor wasin no demand. Very often 
have I seen men wishing to hire themselves to work at twenty-five cents per day. ldom 
any one wished to hire. What was the consequence? Idleness, and a coarse, uncomfortable 
way of living, and dissipation. All this has passed away with the railroad.” ; 


The engineer of the Alabama Central Railroad, John T. Milnor, who made, 
several years since, one of the ablest reports ever published in any country, 
gives the following striking illustration of the effects of the railroad, upon the 
habits, manners, enterprise and wealth of the people of the interior. He says: 


“In 1887 I was engaged on the Georgia State road, just then commenced. I there became 
acquainted with the people along that road—their habits and their means, Beyond their ac- 
tual wants for food they raised nothing at all. The men moped around, and shot at a mark. 
The women seemed to do but little, whilst their children, poorly cared for, sauntered about 
from place to place, as if their highest thoughts were bent upon catching rabbits, ‘possums, 
or some such small game. What was the use to work when it would cost them two dollars 
per bushel to get their wheat to market, and then oe J get one. In 1857 I went back again, 
and whata change! The rivers were the same; the Kennesaw Mountain had not changed— 
the “ Crooked Spoon” still rolled along—the men and women that once I knew were there— 
the boys had grown to be men, and the girls to be women, but their mien was changed. The 
old men stood erect, as with conscious pride they looked upon the waving fields of grain. 
The matrons busied themselves about their dairies and looms, whilst the sturdy boys were 
grappling with the plough. What has brought this change about? Listen for awhile, and 
you will hear the iron horse come storming along. He stops at a station for fuel and water— 
a man gets off the train. He is a Charleston man, or perhaps the agent of the Montgomery 
Mills. The cars go on, and he goes to the house, He meets the farmer—they have met be- 
fore. His business is to buy his grain.» Strange, but true, that the demand for wheat should 
be so great as to induce the merchant to buy at the farmer's door, He offers $1.50 per, bushel 
cash for his crop, and will furnish the sacks to put itin. That won't do, Savannah was here 
yesterday, and Columbus the day before, and they offered more. Here is the key to this 
change. This solves the mystery. The great State Road, the iron horse, the dollar and a 
half per bushel, cash, tells the tale. This is literally the truth, as any one can ascertain by 
inquiring of the men that know.” 


In Georgia, lands which were in the market in 1846 at from ten to fifty 
cents per acre, commanded in 1849, when the Chattanooga Railroad was in 
vperation, from ten to twenty dollars. On the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, lands 
without a purchaser for thirty years, advanced at once to three dollars, and in 
many cases eight dollars per acre. The estimate on the pine lands was an in- 
crease of from 600 to 5,000 per cent. In Qhio the taxable property was in 
amount $136,000,000, when there were only eighty-nine miles of railroad, and 
$840,000,000 when three thousand miles of railroad had been constructed. In 
Illinois the rise was from $72,000,000 when twenty-two miles existed, to 
$402,000,000 with two i(housand five hundred and ninety-eight miles, In In- 
diana an increase of thirty miles to one t and eight hundred and sixty-two 
miles, inereased the value of property $119,000,000 to $317,000,000. 
Maryland, by building sixty-five miles, increased the property valuation to 
$116,000,000; Georgia, six hundred and nine miles railroad, $248,000,000 prop- 
erty ; one thousand three hundred and seventy miles, $600,000,000 property. 


TENNESSEE, 
Year. Miles R. R, Valuation Property. 
NOME ceidbbascdts Che ano perros pated) Hop ov ecwece cee 129,501,074 
LOGB. o <kidies cus ies corns DB, , .-+: nie, bapig «000 MOR 0+ one mORee 00.0418 186,621,610 
We actinitle Siw +c ac ce ee oc cckeses er Chahine en . cae ale 219,061,047 
a ons anne CRA geet » oy sale See aha 260,319,611 
rit ant nnn i a a ntihaddiaane anaes Ol 


Col. Tait, President of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, said at the 
banquet of the Nashville and Memphis Chamber of Commerce : 


“The minds who conceived, or those who matured, and the hands that exccuted the designs 
and purposes of the General Internal Improvement laws of Tennessee will live in the hearts 
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of Tennesseans. Was the law a wise one, and has it succeeded? Will it redound to the in- 
terest of the State? I think a glance at the figures will show that the system has been of the 
greatest importance to it. In 1886 the taxable wealth of the State was $117,000,000—the value 
of our land $4 per acre. In 1852, sixteen years thereafter, the taxable wealth of the State was 
$186,000,000, an increase of less than sixty per cent., while our lands had decreased to $3 84 
per acre. In 1852 the Internal Improvement law was passed. What was the result? In the 
eight intervening years to 1860 we had built over 1,200 miles of railroad, and land had in- 
creased to $8 8 per acre, and our taxable wealth to $389,000,000 in a period of eight years, or 
110 per cent.” 


In 1851, Mr. Hewson, a scientific engineer of Memphis, conceived the idea 
that from actual results and experience, he could discover the precise value im- 
parted to lands at different distances from the railroads, He constructed a 
curious diagram, which may be found in DeBow’s Review, Vol. xi., page 590, 
and says: 

“Tf five dollars an acre be the value of land at the disadvantage of hauling, at a cost of 50 
cents per hundred pounds, this value, if we assume the gross haulage at 100 pouads to the 
acre, a low estimate, will be raised, in consideration of a transport of 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
to $9 per acre. 

“The cost of haulage by ordinary roads is seven times the cost by railroads. The result of 
railroads on agriculture is, therefore, in effect, to draw the plantations along the route within 
one-seventh of their actual distance from market. 

“In the case of a railroad’s running through an inland district, a plantation, or tract of land 
situated on the line at a distance of 70 miles from market, receives a benefit equivalent to the 
cost of hauling its produce and _ return “i over sixty miles of common roads, and this 
additional value is imparted to each acre of the land.” 


Speaking of the Vicksburg and Brandon Railroad, much of it through a pine 
country, Mr. Roach, of Vicksburg, said in 1851: 


“ A farmer on the line of the road has a farm of indifferent sort, lying on a bed of rocks. A 
building is commenced at Jackson, and the nature of the spot forbids the use of brick for a 
foundation. Our farmer’s barren rocks, 15 miles from the proposed building, are brought into 
requisition. They are put into his pocket, in the shape of cash. Without the railroad the 
were only a nuisance. Take any tract of land, however poor, its timber, if along the railroad, 
will make it more valuable than the best lands which are not accessible, etc.” 


But of what avail to multiply illustrations? The experience of proprietors 
along all the great routes of railroad are uniform on the subject. Seldom or 
never is the advantage less than that of duplication, and in many cases the 
lands at once appreciate to three, five, and ten times their original valuation. 
The cause of this is natural enough, and has been fully explained. Well, there- 
fore, may a farmer subscribe—and subscribe liberally—to enterprises which, 
besides the chances of annual dividends (which we shall sce hereafter are al- 
ways good), will bring such substantial home results. If his estate be worth 
$1,000 or $10,000, he may well give half of it to the Company, in fee simple, 
and never have cause but to rejoice in the act. ‘The word “ gift,” however, isa 
misnomer. It is the railroad that is the great giver, the great benefactor, 
which creates for him wealth when he sleeps, which is making him rich, when 
often he has thoughtlessly opposed it. 

Experience has universally shown that men who swear against railroads, who 
absent themselves from the meetings, protest that they will give nothing in their 
aid, but would rather give so much not to have them, are the very first, when 
the route is located in the vicinity of their lands, to make a parade about the 
benefit that the lands have received, and to demand extortionate prices for them, 
should a purchaser chance to come along. 


IV. Genera Inrtvence or Rartroaps. 


1. Uron Porvutarton.—It will not be denied that very much of the settlement 
of a country depends upon the facilities afforded for communication and trans- 
port. Even inferior lands will be cultivated, if within reach of the market, 
whilst the most productive will remain in a state of nature, or with a limited 
population. The arguments which apply to common roads are strengthened in 
the case of turnpikes ; still more on plankroads and canals, and in the highest 
degree on railroads, which introduce the potent element of steam. It is com- 
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mon I ge p that settlements and large towns spring up on the route of a 
railroad, where hitherto nothing but farm-houses were to be seen, except at its 
termini, The traveler at the North is struck with this every hour. The vil- 
lages and towns become themselves the centres of back population, and this 
population gives rise to the opening of new lands, and thus the area continually 
widens, The history of the West is strongly in point. When shut off from the 
Atlantic by a road of sixty days, or a flat-boat navigation quite as long, the pro- 
gress of population and products was slow, revolutions were openly discussed, 
and a separate government adequate to her necessities was proposed. The 

ower of railroads and steam changed the whole aspect of things, and the 

Jest, which had but 300,000 at the close of the last century, contained in 1820, 
2,207,463 ; in 1830, 3,672,569 ; in 1840, 5,302,918, and reaches nearly 15,000,000 
at the present time. How muck larger had been the population, had facilities 
like those of New York and Massachusetts been enjoyed, may be readily imag- 
ined. It will not do to argue th t population must come before railroads. It 
is possible to stimulate and excite it! If the natural facilities of rivers and 
navigable streams exercise great influence on the ‘growth of population, as in 
the history of settlement, none can deny, will not other facilities of a like or 
even different character have the same effect? Population follows the rivers, 
and not rivers the population, and so it is of saitreoda 

2. Upon Inpusrry.—A people dependent upon mere production, and incapa- 
ble of exchanging, can only remain in savage barbarism, The first step in pro- 
gress is barter; for without it production will be confined to the mere abject 
necessities of life. Trade stimulates’ new energies and life, and ultimately civ- 
ilization, Industry is its handmaiden. Mesdincteres go hand in hand with it ; 
for every article of manufacture, except the very rudest, presupposes exchange, 
since the skill of the field laborer must be supplied by that of theartisan. Fre- 
quency of exchanges, and capacities for them, thus operate upon production 
and fabrication. The Indian hunter will transport on his back, or in canoes, 
his peltry, hundreds of miles, to the trader. This is exchange under the 
greatest conceivable disadvantage. The Mexican trader will supply the in- 
terior commerce upon pack-horses over great deserta, This is commerce at one 
remove; but still, under such discouragements, it cannot thrive, and thus Mex- 
ico remains, from age to age, without improvement or progress, The wagon, 
the flat-boat, the ship, the steamer, and the railroad, are successive steps in ad- 
vancement. New wants spring up with the facilities for their enjoyment, and 
new energies are diffused. The poorer classes become consumers of what for- 
merly was confined to the wealthy. The wealthy look around for new marks 
to distinguish them from the commonality; thus industry is everywhere taxed 
and encouraged, manufacturing towns spring up, and villages grow into im- 
mense cities. The forests give way to the axe, and the highest civilization is 
ushered in, 

3. Uron Weatra.—I shall confine myself here to a few facts, which go to 
show the immense results which have grown out of the construction of rail- 
roads. They are the creators of wealth in more than one way. As a source of 
profitable investment, railroads have not been surpassed, all things consid- 
ered, by any other, The actual earnings on the roads of England were over 
four per cent, on the value of shares, when the interest on money was much 
less. If there has been depreciation in the stocks of roads, it is easily accounted 
for by the monomania which induced the construction of roads that were un- 
necessary, by heavy Parliamentary expenses, and by the reckless and extrava- 
gant system of construction, incident to the infancy of all novel enterprises. 
The same remark applies to the United States, where the dividends of roads 
have averaged over five per cent., though in Massachusetts this average reaches 
eight per cent., whilst upon many roads in the country, ten, and even a much 
greater per cent. has been realized by economical management. No other in- 
vestments of capital have paid more; and if we take long series of years, no 
others have paid so much. Losses, to be sure, have been incurred, but in what 
department of business has experience been otherwise? Certainly not in com- 
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merce; certainly not in banking; nor even in agriculture and manufactures. 
Visionary and impracticable schemes, and ruinous extravagance, will find their 
place in every branch of human affairs. Nor is it in actual dividends alone 
that railroad profits are achieved. Far from it. These are among their least 
advantages. Proprietors, urban and rural, feel their effects, as we have seen, 
primarily, and to the largest extent. Throughout the Union property has re- 
ceived an actual tangible benefit to a much greater amount than the cost of all 
the roads in it. New York, to which I have referred before, is a strong illus- 
tration. In the fifteen years Which immediately succeeded the construction of 
the Erie Canal, the value of EP ievcety in the city advanced 149 per cent., 
though in the preceding ten years it had not advanced one dollar; the per 
cent. increase of population being not much greater immediately after than be- 
fore the construction of the canal. ‘ Wherever railroads have been con- 
structed,” says Col, Gadsden, of South Carolina, “ property has risen in value, 
and new stimulus been given to trade and intercourse, Theso are not specula- 
tive views, but realities.” 

He says again: 

“T shall show that trade has expanded, and the value of real estate increased, since the 
establishment of the railroad. Any one who will make the inquiry, wil! find the land all 
along the road to Hamburg and Columbia, for five miles on each side of it, has appreciated in 
value 50, 500, and in some cases 5,000 per cent., and where before its construction there was 
not $20,000 worth of trade, there is now (1848) upwards of $550,000. The valuation of prop- 


erty on the South Carolina Railroad, compared before and since its construction, shows— 
1830, $11,837,013 ; 1866, $19,075,157; gain, $7,638,145.” 


The next illustration is Virginia; and here I quote from a message of Gov. 
Floyd, in 1850: 

“The wisdom of the policy stands fully vindicated by the recent assessment of lands in the 
commonwealth, which shows an increase of 29¢ per cent. upon our entire landed property 
during the last twelve years, or an aggregate increase in the value of real estate alone, since 
1838, of $62,749,715, while the increase between the assessments of 1819 and 1838 was only 
$5,036.530, or two and a half per cent. The total value of lands in the State, in 1819, was 
$206,893,978 ; in 1838, it was $211,980,508, and in 1850 it was $274,680,226; which shows an 
average increase each year, since 1888, while the system of internal improvewent has been in 
operation, equal to the whole increase during the nineteen years prior to that time. This re- 
sult has been owing chiefly to the impulse imparted to the industry of the State by the facili- 
ties which her public works have afforded to our citizens for transporting their produce to 
market. Portions of our country which, twenty years ago, were scarcelyinhabited, are now 
thickly settled, well cultivated, and prosperous, A tax-paying fund has been thus provided, 
which will constitute, through all time, a valuable addition to the permanent capital of the 
commonwealth.” 


There can be nothing more striking in the history of railroads, than the 
manner in whieh they have triumphed over the strongest and most inveterate 
opposition, and baffled in their results the wildest calculations of their most 
sanguine advocates. The London Quarterly Review made infinite sport of the 
proposition that an eventful speed of eighteen or twenty miles an hour might 
be attained, ‘‘ The gross exaggerations of the power of the locomotive engine 
may delude for a time, but must end in the mortification of those concerned. 
We should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be 
fired upon by one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the 
mercy of such a machine, going at such a rate.” A member of Parliament de- 
clared, in opposition to the Manchester road, “ that a railroad could not enter 
into competition with a canal) Even with the best locomotive engine, the 
average rate would be three and a half miles per hour, which was slower than 
the canal conveyance,” and Mr. Wood, in his History of Ruilroads, says: 
“‘ Nothing ean do more harm to the adoption of railroads than the promulgation 
of such nonsense, as that we shall see locomotive engines traveling at the rate 
of twelve, sixteen, eighteen, and twenty miles per hour.” ; 


V.—Tuae Srate or Tennessee—It3 Conprrioy, Resources anp Prosprzcrs. 


There is no State in the Union which possesses greater natural advantages, 
and which opens a theatre of greater future enterprise and wealth than the State 
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of Tennessee. Possessed of a mild and equable climate, of a fertile soil capable 
of every variety of production, of abeplent mineral resources, and having a 
eapacity for manufactures which is truly without limit—nothing seems to be 
needed but the industry and enterprise of its people to put them in the foremost 
rank of progress. Dependent less upon slavery than any of her sisters, and 
with a less percentage of negro population, her losses have been less by eman- 
cipation, as they have in general been less in other respects from the casualties 
of the war. Her recovery may be counted upon rapidly and speedily, and 
there can be no doubt that the establishment of free labor, from the stimulus 
which it will give to immigration, will, in no“long period, be a positive and 
great advantage to the State. For this immigration she is eminently fitted, and 
if wise measures are inaugurated, it will be very practicable, by means of it, to 
double our present population. 

The pdpulation of Tennessee in 1860 was 1,109,801, of which 275,719 were 
slaves—a population within a fraction of being as large as that of any Southern 
State except Virginia. Her rate of increase in the previous ten years—ten per 
cent.—was only half the increase of the former decade, and was less than the 
increase of almost every State in the Union—a fact which is indicative that 
emigration, instead of immigration, had begun to operate. Her inerease in 
general wealth, however, was very large, and in consequence the eondition of 
her people improved. The real and personal estate increased by the census 
from $201,276,686 in 1850 to $493,903,892 in 1860,—a ratio greater than that 
of Kentucky, and of more than half the States of the Union. Her manufactures 
increased from $9,725,603 to $17,987,225 in the same time—very nearly a dupli- 
eation—which was greater than the increase in Missouri or Kentucky, although 
the aggregate manufactures of these States is more than double that of ours, 
for which there is no good reason. Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas, 
showed a Jarger ratio of increase than Tennessee. 

Although our coal and iron resources are unlimited, we yet produced in 1860 
but 165,000 tons of iron, against twice that quantity produced by Kentucky. 
From this report of the American Iron Association in 1858, we learn that ‘in 
the Northern part of East Tennessee and Northwest corner of North Carolina is 
seen a knot of forty-one blomeries and nine furnaces, while to the west of these, 
at the base of the Cumberland Mountains, are fourteen forges and five furnaces.” 
“ There is but one principal iron region in the Far West—that of Western Ter: 
neseee and Western Kentucky.” * * * “The whole country possesses an 
incalculable, inexhaustible abundance of the richest ores.” The aggregate coal 
product of the State in 1860, was valued at half a million dollars, and the iron 
product at a million and a third of dollars, 

Prof, Wilson, who was sent from England to examine our mineral resources 
in 1855, estimated the coal region of Tennessee at 4,300 equare miles, and that 
of Alabama at 3,400, but considered the former to be more prolific in the ratio 
of ten to seven. The proportion of Tennessee was one-third as great as Ken- 
tucky and half that of Missouri and Indiana, The whole coal formation of the 
United States he fixed at 133,132 square miles. The London Geological Society, 
speaking of the coal deposits, says : 


“The United States coal deposits have been divided by geologists into four princtpal fields 
or tracts. The first in importance, by reason of its enormous extent, is the Alleghanian, or 
Great Central, reaching from Tuscaloesa, in Alabama, through East Tennessee and Kentuckv, 
thence into West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylyania, where it apparently terminates, but 
afterwards reappears in the British Provinces of New Branswick and Nova Seotia. This 
basin as far as it has been traced, was known many years ago to embrace an area within the 
United States of 60,000 square miles, of which 45,000 square miles, or 28,500,900 acres, was one 
unbroken seam.” 


Mark H. Coeper, the Iron King of Georgia, said in 1856, there are 800,000 
tons of iron made in the United States, which cost the consumers $60,000,000 
per annum ; 500,000 tons more are imported at a cost of $87,500,000. The 
South consumes half of this, and produces little. 

With the indispensable condition of coal and iran so fully met, what is it to 
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interfere with the great manufacturing future of Tennessee? Col. Sam Morgan, 
of Nashville, demonstrated to Mr. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, some years since, 
that he was manufacturing cotton at a lower price in this State than it was done 
at Lowell. 

The leading agricultural productions of Tennessee were in 1860: 


5 “5S 
WORE: ond pedtinee dees eine cane ns cnddilagnan® <¢.0n0k cane 5,459,268 bushels 
WOE oven datmieeb de boos «3000 Nsentenbkentacess.ameee 52,089,926 “ 
DOMGNNDs Fs Fine eich dos oF bie v 6c ck ab awa hades o édndesmeaten . 43,448,000 pounds 
CIE... cctceuneressbhetbed’+dinteibes babs boie uss cnael 296,496 bales 
pS ee $¢cbeeh SR RtSbAsaADAbS Pon +06 onanennenene 1,495,236 pounds 
i SOR Satak hikkonenes ranks hogs hms aan 8,500,000 bushels 
Meets DEMMMINOCRIO. 70. boa dkes ood cece cacccveeces ssseeee 88,177,000 
Value Animals Slaughtered. ...-.. .......ccceeseveeseeees 12,430,698 
Walwe Awe GROG. sii cicdecs sc ccccsacccidccssavacwiecked 60,211,725 
ee WERE on. cain tune ive tycusr DREPAPE ALIS be bo 271,358,985 
Value Farm Implements............+.sseeceeeeeeee vovewe 8,165,792 
Land Temproves on. oossccccccteneasees tates sestessoseses 6,795,237 acres 
Land Unimproved, but inclosed.............s..-ee0eeee+- 13,878,828 acres 


This is a large, varied, and splendid exhibition of industry, and contrasts well 
with that of any similar community in the world. 

The finances of the State are improving, and her credit is as good as that of 
any of her sisters, though she has liberally used it in behalf of great public 
improvements, 

The debt proper of Tennessee, as given by the Governor a short time since, 
was in amount, including interest, $4,744,160; besides which she has lent her 
credit to the railroads to the extent of $16,213,000, which the roads will even- 
tually liquidate. The debt proper includes bonds issued to turnpikes, banks, 
railroads, the Hermitage, and the State Capitol; and the loan of bonds, on 
which interest is due to the amount of $3,769,507, is as follows :* 


These roads are in prosperous condition and are worth vastly more than the 
amount for which they are pledged. 


East Tennessee and Virginia......... .ccvcdcccescvcccsccsscveness $1,599,000 
East Tennessee and Georgis........ccccscccccceseetecs§ caves 1,160,000 
Morapbia and Charkestetis...050 oc ccdvnsentecncetestocstnccas sect» 1,080.000 
Memphis and Ohio...... OG 0 0S cee SdN bv Os oven esed Vette eecea ve 1,493,000 
McMinnville and Manchester...... Redbpid <.gaeavedide Gate pene cc kn cube 864,000 
Tennessee and Alabama....... 2.2... ..seceeeeceees sebdncer'cedade 853,000 
Mississippi and Central Tennessee...............-cceeeneesccceee 574,000 
pS Be Pe eye ta OPTS VE oS ee wcevecce 1,296,000 
Rdgefield and Kentucky and Louisville and Nashville............. 211,000 
Memphis, Clarksville and Louisville........... se .eceeeee scene 1,402,000 
Wamammeter wie RIN. oo. sacs cus dbed es cetyey vcd weectnacsceces 433,000 
EOulevitle GUE TOGVENND coe cece eee eee bees 8c oe wa ween cctecccs 455.000 
Edgefield and Kentucky. .......00seeceeg senees es bBeke als scene 645,000 
Central Southern ...... paver ansnabe Ets secponptivagctyer thers tone 534.000 
Rogersviella nd Jefferson, ....... ccc csccccces sev csocscessacecees 159,000 
Derasteal ppt ane Temnensees iis is PE a ea eee icc es 95,000 
Nashville and Chattanooga... i iiii.dc ed Sle c ccc ccee ecb cececvcecece 1 54,000 
Nashville and NOrthwesteem .....cisnee.ccccccccccdcnscssaccevevesce 1,455.000 
Cincinnati Cumberland Gap and Charleston.............c.csse0-+ 132,000 
Knoxville and Kentucky ..........0+ seeescecscses sicdwuestieube - 180,000 
Bonds issued to turnpike companies.......... bs0006 opamadedesarvine 65.000 
Bonds issued to Agricultural Bureau.... ...... oboe nme aa nomads 80,000 

Total State bonds loaned = ...... 1... .cccccecscnceves nee sees $14,006,000 


The financlering must be very defective, and the management of railroads 
very culpable indeed, if the bonds of Tennessee arenot shortly at a premium 
in the market. 


* Recently the Legislature has provided for the payment 8 interest by the issue of new 
bonds, and has afforded still farther aid to most of the roa the extent of several millions 
of dollars, The total amount of bonds to railroads, old fanded and new. is now $24,382,832, 
but it is to be observed that for its security the State holds first mortgages upon all of the 
roads, and may foreclose whenever a road fails to provide from its earnings the interest due 
upon the bonds. 
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The following is the extent of railroads in Tennessee, as classified by the 
United States authorities in 1860: 











Cost. 

Tt all, be amen iacodinmeiieinl a 7 58 $1,079,572 

Cleveland and Chattanooga.................. 21 
East Tennessee and Georgia, .............cccccccccccccces cece 8,687,367 
East Tennessee and Virginia. .............. 2c. 0c cece cece eves cs 103 28 2,666,297 
Edgefield afd MOmt@eny.. 6... 565i cc ccescccsccccocccscvecccves 1,299,771 
Memphis and Charleston and branches. ::......:.:....... «s+. 6,744,647 
MompinG GG Oh ose cceicce icoceoSavc cs ccccléda clave ce se 2,612,010 
Memphis and Louisville, . 2.....6 os occ ee ce eele cece ccc cecece 56 80 1,592,518 

McMinnville and Manchester... ..............00 cece cceescceces I 

Missiesippi Central and Tennessee... .... 2.0.0.0... 0 cee e cee ee 1,188,977 
Nashvilie and Chattanooga and branches 8,682,882 
Nashville and Northwestern... 5.2.2.2... 0ccccccccccccccecees . 2,460,000 
Tennessee and Alabma.. <2. 5650525 028i cic cccdadabccccadacs 1,185,053 
Winchester and RIM. 656562555 55. cco cboicccccddaceceneee 629,662 
: 1,268 62 80,375,998 
Deduct Memphis and Charleston in Mississippi and Alabama..., 188 00 4,357,278 
1,080 82 26,018,722 
Add Mobile and Ohio per Alabama... ...........2.6200eeee neue 117 30 3,519,000 
BO Be ROMO... oo iid Sab RTE ote cndin SadendlS 1,197 92 29,537,722 


But I must postpone for another paper a more detailed account of the re- 
sources of the country embraced in the great route which I am advocating. 


Vi—Nasuvitite anp Waar or 17s Future. 


The store-keepers and other tenantry of Nashville, have recently been in 
council to demand a reduction of rents. This is an unfavorable omen, and 
should attract the attention of its enterprising citizens as evidence of one or 
two things—either that the trade of the city is at a stand-still or dec! ine, or that 
its proprietors are more than usually rapacious, which ought not to be supposed. 
In either case the fact affords ground for serious mediation, 

Certainly there is no more inviting spot on the continent than the region of 
which, the Capital of Tennessee is the heart and centre, A writer, several 
years ago, but expresses the opinion of every stranger when he said; 


“ There is not perhaps in the West, amore interesting view than that commanded from the 
summit of the Capitol Hill, in the city of Nashville. Covering the base of the hill, and crowd- 
ing to the extremest meagre of the business laden Cumberland, is the city itself, its streets alive 
with the bustle of an active commerce, and its suburbs literally growing under the eye of the 
spectator. Surrounding the city with a cluster of beantiful cultivation, lie extensive and 
valuable farms intersected by the numerous turnpikes, which, centering in the city, radiate to 
opposite neighborhoods; and girdling in all with a quiet security, rises a range of low and 
pleasant hills covered with picturesque woods and graceful dwellings. The traveler knows 
that he stands in the midst of untold abundance; mineral wealth forcing itself through the 
soil, and that soil ready to yield any advance they may make upon it.” 


The centre of a State possessed of such vast and varied resources as Ten- 
nessee/‘and with such a region tributary to her, not only in that State, but in 
Northern Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, a part of Kentucky; of growing 
opulence, and with a capacity to become the distributor of the great products 
of the West to the seaboard at Charleston, Savannah, and even Baltimore and 
Richmond, it may well be marvelled at that the traders of Nashville are required 
to practice a stricter economy. 

No doubt the beautiful, fertile, and healthy country around will continue to 
attract population from a distance, and the excellent society and admirable 
educational facilities will ¢ their influences; but these, it will be found, alone, 
are not sufficient to maitre: city. The avenues of commerce, as has been 
hinted ‘before, by a liberal enterprise, must be opened, and all appliances of 
manufactures must be brought into play. 

And what a field for manufactures have we here; yet, where are they? De- 
velop your coal,and iron, and erect your cotton and woolen, tobacco, and nail, your 
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boot and shoe factories, wherever you please, and with cheapness of living and 
labor which can easily be controlled, where will capital pay more handsome re- 
sults than here? Can the annual revenues of citizens be more peer 
employed, and yet who in Nashville seems to be ready for the new era whic 

the condition of the country has opened? Each thousand dollars invested in a 
factory will introduce and perhaps support several families, who will buy your 
provisions, and rent your tenements. We have even failed, though an attempt 
was made to do it, to provide mechanical power to be leased to operatives, and 
yet capitalists of Nashville express surprise that business rents are at a decline. 

Even while I write, the magnificent enterprise of Memphis is striking in 
every quarter for new trade, and prosperity, and is contributing with liberal 
hand to every feasible scheme; her grand river front is extending, and swarms 
with ecommerce ; whole blocks of streets of imposing warehouses and dwellings 
are going up, and population is flocking in from every quarter. Grant that she 
has natural advantages; but what have these done for her in comparison with 
intelligent, active and ceaseless enterprise ? 

And shall we in Nashville sit down and weep over our lossses, and see our 
population and wealth depart; or like men resolutely seize upon the means 
within our reach, and win supremacy, because we have deserved it? There is 
no royal road to wealth in these iron days ; it comes from hard blows and_cease- 
less struggle ! 

With Memphis, St. Louis, and Cincinnati straining every nerve in competition 
for the trade which should belong to Nashville, and reducing her to the con- 
dition almost of a besieged city, it will be vain to call upon Hercules for help, 
whilst our own broad shoulders are in repose. 

. Trade, as I have said before, seeks points easiest. of egress and entrance, 
where capital and competitiorf exist, and, I may add, bas no partialities of kin- 
dred or patriotism. It seeks ever to sell the dearest and buy the cheapest. 

There is much to be done by Nashville, as we shall see hereafter, to increase 
her population, trade and opulence ; but it might as well be noted here, that 
her Board of Trade should begin the work, by publishing an annual statement, 
in pamphlet form, as is done in almost every large city, and circulating it 
broadcast, In this report, not only the actual commerce and manufactures of 
the city may be stated, but the capacity of each branch of trade for extension, 
the openings for every kind of enterprise which exist, the manufacturing facili- 
ties afforded, the means and cost of living, the wages and demand for labor, and 
in fact «ll such information as would attract population and traffic. These 
are the advertisements which other cities send forth and which reap their fruits 
in continually increasing prosperity. The creed which they practice should be 
ours : 

“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for every fate, 


Still resolving, still pursuing ; 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


The returns of the Assessor and of the Internal Revenue Bureau, show that 
there is wealth enough in Nashville and its vicinity, in real and personal estate, 
in incomes, etc., to afford an early investment of several million dollars in new 
and remunerative branches of industry, including the still further developments 
of her connection with the interior, and such investments, by showing the spirit 
and faith of the people, would invite from abroad several times that amount. 
The people of Nashville might better invest a third, or half even, of their capi- 
tal in this manner, than weep over the gradual decline of the whole, for after all 
that has been said, can there be any reasonable doubt of the policy of such in- 
vestments? Are there any causes except such as we are responsible for, why 
Nashville cannot fabricate with equal advantage every article that is fabricated, 
for example, at St. Louis or Louisville ? 

The credit of the city has always been good, and. although there are tempo- 
rary influences affecting it, when the proper enterprise awakens, her bonds will 
rise with rapidity in the market, and her credit can again be generously and 
liberally extended to local enterprises, The day need not be distant, 
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The value of real estate in the city, as kindly furnished me by Mr. Hale, the 
recent assessor, was in 1860, $12,429,750, and in 1866, $17,344,750. The cor- 
porate debt is in the vicinity of $800,000, -of which $500,000 was for the Chat- 
tanooga Railroad, of which the city has received back about one-half. The ag- 
gregate taxes are about two cents on the dollar, (including the railroad tax,) 
which is less than those of many other cities, 

The amount levied by the Internal Revenue office, including incomes, upon a 
loose valuation, was, for 1865, as I am informed by Mr. Norvell, $511,050. 

Now, supposing the internal revenue were increased to $600,000, would the 
people of the city be greatly damaged by that small advance, which would be 
the increase if a million of dollars, in bonds additional , were issued to railroads, 
of which the interest must be paid by taxes? Or supposing that the real estate 
of the city were saddled with the encumbrance, would its sufferings be deplorable 
under an additional tax of about thirty-three cents in every hundred dollars? 
Perhaps these matters may be worthy of consideration, 

The population of Nashville, which was in 1830 but 5,566 (a small town,) was 
in 1840, 6,929, in 1850, 10,778, and in 1860, without the suburbs, 16,988. In 
the last period of ten years Memphis sprung up from 8,839 to 22,623 and thus 
left us behind in the race. These figures, however, give but a part of the truth, 
as they leave out the large suburban population. During the war Nashville 
must have had a population of 50,000 to 60,000, and her population to-day 
cannot be less than 35,000 or 40,000. , 

The manufacturing praduct of the city proper is not given in the census, but 
for Davidson county, including Nashville, the statistics were for 1860: 






Establishments...... Bion Sitebis eee op buctebcabe b debbeve bene aad cos 15 
Cp II SER hs csc cnesds can veces sbbus ise deeawn ee ae cee $1,520,000 
Cane GO BO NO ia ions 5.0000 cdc meade anes eer skeeeeanetececes $934,345 
IID. 6.0.0 cis duuh avcerecehebl shade on cmcbanes Shapaeheed 1,256 
UU CROCE 505 Sabine... Mc fascecenseass senccunsseutend peaceusy 62 
Annual cost of labor............+000...-- sampnescsap dks 6¥ebae'es 6 $454,057 
Annaal value of product... ...cveces cocevetece coveviesdsccvedesios $2,076,370 
The leading products, which have increased very greatly since that time, 
were: 
Aashemltural 1p lemnGWee, 655. 60.i00 oss cer necccdsiccddncdcctedeccctcsss $30,000 
MEE Mn. cukicncsnes bussncenanad nes ocabd erpasherehasherneeks 75,000 
SND cncocnode csc sade dqoeWovbasbs seaUhuns oer cree Reieeey Me hese 71,000 
FROG WOUEG so 6n bibs 608055 < Ke edhbE ds cedS dws's 06 ne oH 0 Wedbees-co ++». 250,000 
EAMBDOS , 5a vi.ccced ss v0.46 op eters 4060 sacass csseqndedpbsenves cosscseed 891,000 
Rim BG COMING oon cc cocsins vc osnccce ves cegecsessnde cnbaseesevencs.s 225,000 
TEs ne Sub ehuskescé cs. cccepnsnee oe ghebacunnehinbes cases 52,000 
DT eee ETT ORTT OPT ET Te ee es eee Te 65,000 


It is a significant fact that whilst the manufactures of Nashville embraced a 
list of 29 articles, those of St. Louis embraced 122, of the value of $27,610,000, 
and Louisville 81 articles, valued at $14,135,517. Consult the list in the volume 
of manufactures of the United States census, citizens, capitalists and merchants 
of Nashville, and you will find that every one of these articles may be manu- 
factured as cheaply within our limits! 


VIL—Coyvection or tHe Sovrnern SEABOARD AND THE VALLEYS OF THE OuIO 
AND THE MuIssIssIPPt, 


Having in the progress of these papers shown the great influence exercised 
by railroads in the advancement of cities and the general development of the 
interior, and considered in particular the condition of Tennessee and of Nash- 
ville with reference to such improvements, and the causes which are at work to 
influence or retard their prosperity, I have in fact prepared a proper introduc- 
tion to the particular topic which forms the caption of the present article and 
which constitutes the main purpose of the series. 

What is ambitious in the title given to this enterprise by the charter, which 
with great liberality was voted by the Legislature of the State at a recent ses- 
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sion, to wit: “ Tennessee Pacific,” will form the subject of and be fully treated 
in my next contribution. The charter pledges State aid to the work and names 
a board of commissioners in the several counties, who constitute some of the 
most solid and enterprising men in the State, If there be any justice in the 
remark that some of them are new-comers, that not enough of the old and lead- 
ing citizens are embraced, and that the charter is loosely framed, these are all 
matters easily remedied in the event, and none of them are of any weight to 
prevent a fair and full consideration of the merits of the scheme, 

The terms of the charter embrace the construction of a railroad from the city 
of Knoxville, via Nashville and Jackson, to the Mississippi river at Memphis, 
on the shortest and most direct route, thus seeking to connect the extremest 
points of the State on the most practicable route through the centre, It will 
thus constitute in fact a great central road, by whatever other name it may be 
designated, 

This is no new projection. It runs back in the history of the State toa 
period which antedates any of its railroads, and almost antedates the construc- 
tion of railroads anywhere in the country. As early as 1837, Governor Cannon 
called the attention of the Legislature to the subject, when the South Carolina 
commissioners were here urging us to mect them on the frontier of the State, 
and unite in the splendid conception which Charleston entertained of a railroad 
to the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

At atime when railroads were so new to the people that a distinguished 
eitizen of Charleston, Stephen Elliott, in writing for the Southern Review, Vol. 
III. p. 90, 1831, undertook gravely to tell how the roads were to be built, viz. : 
“To drive wooden piles every six feet apart in parallel lines—tie heads of the 
piles being bound together by sleepers,” the prophetic vision of that great man — 
indulged a view of the future in which he “ entertained trembling hopes,” as he 
says, “ that we should not choose to expose to the eye of the scorner, when we 
extend our grasp to embrace the Western States by extending the railroad to 
the Tennessee, ‘The trip may thus be made to the Ohio in ten days. Linked 
by such a tie we may see Charleston what she might be, second only to New 
York.” 

An appropriation having been made by our Legislature, a survey of the 
entire line of the State, from the eastern to the western limits, was made, but 
in rather a cursory manner, for the want of means, by A. M, Lea, State Engi- 
neer, This report I have by me, and although it shaded Randolph, and not 
Memphis, then in its infancy, for a terminus, it will greatly facilitate future 
surveys, 

Omitting all reference to what it contains in regard to the country to the west 
of Nashville, as not coming within our present province, let us look a little into 
what is said upon the subject of the mountains, the route and the means of con- 
struction. 

Beginning at the lower base of the Cumberland Mountains, the experienced 
and practical engineer tells us that he found a route near Sparta, and ending on 
White creek, quite practicable, and with a grade not exceeding sixty feet to 
the mile, a much lower grade than is found quite manageable on other roads, 
This route was that of the stage from McMinnville to Knoxville, and abounded 
with timber. It is now known that others and perhaps more feasible routes 
exist, which a more detailed survey will develop ; but Mr. Lea is so impressed 
with the feasibility of the one indicated, that he estimated when railroad con- 
struction was nearly as expensive as now, that the bed of the road might be 
laid for $7,500 per mile. The whole distance from the point selested’ near 
Sparta to Knoxville, he gives as one hundred and two miles, which would make 
the entire distance from Nashville to Knoxville about one hundred and seventy 
miles, The expenses of the mountain division, he considers, would be heaviest 
at two points, to wit: one and a half miles at the summit at $40,000 per mile, 
and eleven miles at the east base at $10,000 per mile. The rest of the route is 
stated at an average of $4,000 per mile. 

This division, he says, passes through the most valuable part of the State. 
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The immense quantity and fine quality of bituminous coal and various kinds of 
iron ore placed in juxtaposition give that region a degree of mineral wealth not 
exceeded by any other in the world. 

The important work, therefore, of connecting the two great sections of Ten- 
nessee, by the shortest and most direct route, is now plainly before us. We 
know the character of the country at one terminus of the road, to wit: the 
great “inland sea” of the West. What it is at the other is well expressed in 
the following extract from the Knoxville Jtegister, but will be more fully seen 
as I advance with these papers : 

“We haye not the slightest hesitation in saying that there is not a portion of the continent 
of the same extent of territory as East Tennessee, that presents such a harvest of gold to the 
enterprising capitalists as may be reaped in this Switzerland of America, when the great rail- 
road connections are made toit. When these ae chains shall have thus linked together 
these immense mineral resources will be developed; then will the iron, coal, copper, zine, 
lead, timber, Sees, soil, marble, lime, ete., which hitherto have been considered use 
less, for want of outlets, become sources of boundless wealth.” 


VIII._—A Sournern Rovurs to rue Pactrtie. 


It is conceived with justice by the authors of this enterprise, that whatever 
its other merits, as a great interior trunk of the State of Tennessee, it has the 
further and signal merit of supplying an important link to the chain of connec- 
tions, by the easiest, most direct and shortest line between the cities of the At- 
lantic, by whatever Southern route may be selected, and the Pacific Ocean. 

For many years the people of the South evinced the liveliest interest on the 
subject of a road to the Pacific through its own territory, and it was the fore- 
most object of discussion at the first Memphis Convention in 1845, over which 
Mr. Calhoun presided, as it has been at almost every convention that has since 
been held. Arguments amounting to demonstration were urged, showing that 
it was by many hundred miles the most feasible route; but the energy, the en- 
terprise, the management and combination of the North, in this as in most other 
measures, succeeded, and a route through its territories is being actively prose- 
cuted, aided by the most munificent offerings of the Federal Government. 

Truth, Rowever, though “crushed to earth, will rise again,” and the scheme 
of a Southern connectionis attracting the attention of capitalists and men of 
enterprise, and is likely soon to be put in a practicable way of necomplishment. 

It will not do to limit the capacities of a country like ours. If there be room 
for one road across the continent, there will be room for two. Populatio.: ind 
wealth go hand in hand with railroad extension, and Arkansas, Texas, Western 
Louisiana, Arizona, and Northern Mexico, under American auspices, will devel- 
op themselves in a degree proportionate with the Northwest. 

The American Railroad Journal for April 7th, 1866, remarks: 

“ Another route, known as the Southern Pacific, to pass from the Bay of San Francisco to 


San Diego, and thence to the Mississippi river, is being discussed in California, with much 
zeal and with a great show of argument and necessity. gress is already appealed to for its 
fostering care.” 

At the head of this enterprise, it is understood is John Charles Fremont, who 
is said to be in connection with wealthy capitalists of the North. 

The Journal adds in regard to the new route: 

“ Each road will have a terminus of its own, und all will command a special trade, while in- 
terior connections will develop interior centres of great value.” “ It is believed we are to see 
as a certain result the growth of a magnificent empire on the Pacific,and our country obtain 
the control of the commerce of Asia.” “ More than this—we shall see an entire change in the 
commercial routes of Europe and the maritime ascendency of the United States.” “The 
plains are certainly to be pepalated by an industrious race, who wfll be as quick to improve 
their advantages as we have been.” 


The same journal of the date of March 31st; 1866, says: 

“ A memorial has been prepared asking lands from Congress for a route which will develop 
Arizona, New Mexico, West Texas, Indian Terri , ete., and be the shortest across American 
soil, being free from snow and of oar geet. The length will not be more than 1,200 or 1,260 
miles from San Diego to ports on the Mexican Gulf.” , 
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Referring to the Texas route to the Pacific, A. M. Lea, the author of the sur- 
vey to which I referred to in my last, from Knoxville to the Mississippi, said 
in a pamphlet published in 1859 ; 

“The distance from New Orleans to Mazatlan is 1,140 miles. Of this eighty miles to Ber- 
wick’s Bay are finished, as much more graded, iron purchased for one bundred and sixty-three 
miles, and the means secured for still another hundred miles. Only eight hundred more re- 
main to be provided for, of easy construction and no serious difficulties. The route to the Rio 
Grande is covered by the charter of the Aranzas Company, and that to the Pacific by grants 
under decrees of the Supreme Government of Mexico. By steamship the time from Mazatlan 
to San Diego would be four days.” 


In his report of 1857, Captain Marcy, of the United States Army, a Northern 
man, refers to the Southern route to Fort Smith, Arkansas, united with a route 
from the Rio Grande to San Diego, which would give a great national highway 
in a very direct and practicable line, and easily to be accomplished. 

Col. Gadsden, a distinguished citizen of South Carolina, in his report of 1846, 
may almost be said to have originated the idea of a Southern route, in which he 
was ably seconded by Mr. Patterson, of Vidalia, Louisiana, 

“ A road,” said Col. G., “ will in time traverse the newly — territory of Texas, and by 
the Mexican provinces terminate at Mazatlan in the Bay of California, or, more northerly, by 


the Red and Arkansas rivers, by the Southern gorges in the Stony mountains, to find a more 
imposing terminus in the Bay of San Francigeo.” 


Prof. Forshay, of Louisiana, estimated the distance of this route from Natchez 
to Mazatlan at 1,491 miles, “in a country so feasible that the coat of construc- 
tion would not exceed $2,200 per mile. The route from Memphis to San Diego 
would not exceed 1,500 miles.” (The Northern routes range from 2,000 to 2,400 
miles. ) 

In reference to this Southern road, the author of these notes, as Chairman of 
the Committee of the Memphis Convention, in 1849, prepared an address, from 
which the following is extracted : 

“This route intercepts in its course the regions upon Red river, the whole of Northern Texas, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, etc., now almost entirely without market, It leaves the Mississippi at 
a po always navigable by large vessels from the ocean, and is very nearly central to the 
whole Union, Memphis being abont that central point. It is south of the Ohio river, and its 
tributaries from Pennsylvania. Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois and Tennessee, and 
on that account, within easy control of the immense flatboat commerce of these regions. The 
great Mobile railroad, the Georgia, Carolina and Virginia railroads all strike for the Mississippi 
valley near these points. It is in a medium climate throughout, not likely to be disturbed by 
frosts and snows of northern regions. It is several hundred miles shorter than any other 
route, and can be built for greatly less expense. It has no physical obstructions and, for the 
most of the way to E! Paso, is through a level country, supplied with every variety and abun- 
dance of timber, fertile in soil, but without access to market; peopled in half its extent and 
eapable of dense population for three-fourths of the whole distance. It is through a healthy 
region after leaving the Red river, and connects Texas with the heart of the Union. Shonld 
the road in any part of its course necessarily cross the Gila river, the case is provided for in 
our treaty of purchase from Mexico,” 


Having thus referred historically to the subject of a Southern route to the 
Pacific, it will only be necessary to ask citizens of Tennessee to refer to the map 
to discover that at whatever point the road may strike the Mississippi, from 
Memphis down, the vast travel which it will engender, must pass to a great ex- 
tent over the Central Road of Tennessee from Knoxville to Memphis, The 
States of North Carolina and Virginia by their western connections at or near 
Knoxville, and all of the States to the north and east of them, will find the in- 
terior diagonal line to the Southwest, on the plainest principles of mathematics, 
the shortest and most direct, Charleston, by the Blue Ridge Road, must take 
this route, and when Cincinnati constructs her road to Northern Georgia, or we 
build a road to Cincinnati, the intersection which must necessarily be formed 
with this road will throw upon it the Southwestern travel from that quarter. 

The immense passage and freight traffic which our road would enjoy in the 
supposed case, and which must be realized in the next ten or fifteen years, can 
scarcely be reduced to figures without exciting incredulity, but it is not upon 
such hypothesis that the success of the enterprise is by any means predicated, 
as subsequent papers will show. 
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1X.—Tux Roap rrom NasHvitte to Knoxvitte. 


It was said in my last that the merits of the Central road of Tennessee, and 
its claims for consideration and favor, are not dependent upon, or in any degree 
related to, the eventualities of a Southern route to the Pacific, probable and im- 
portant as these eventualities are; and the-further position is now taken, that 
without reference to the Memphis extension, the road to Knoxville alone, as an 
independent proposition, is one pre-eminently entitled to the attention of cap- 
italists, and to the attention of all who are interested in the progress and pros- 
perity of Nashville and the State at large. 

A direct road from Nashville to Memphis is, of course, a great desideratum, 
and it is in part already accomplished by the.intersection of our Northwestern 
with the Memphis and Louisville road, thus shortening the distance very mate- 
rially, over the route via Decatur and the Memphis and Charleston road. It is 
probable that the shrewd, enterprising and wealthy men of Memphis will soon 
see the necessity of striking for a shorter route, which is provided for under 
our charter, and it may safely be left to their enterprise, and that of the Western 
portion of the State, to move in proper time to secure it if we do justice to our- 
selves by effecting the connection with Knoxville. It will be time enough to 
appeal to that portion of the State when we have shown our faith by our works 
in this. 

Ac an independent proposition, then, a road from Nashville to Knoxville rests 
upon the following among other considerations : 

First. It intersects and binds together the great sections of the State, hitherto 
to some extent at enmity, and now that the relations of slavery have ceased, 
and the main cause of separation is removed, it guarantees identity of interests, 
and will engender a common State pride and affinity between the remotest 
points, Without such connection the interests and relations of the mountaineers 
are as much, if not more, with other States than their own, and thus the value 
of State nationality is Jost. 

Second. 1t shortens more than one-third the distance between the two points, 
shortening very greatly our connections with Richmond and the North by the 
East Tennessee and Virginia improvements, and with Charleston by the Blue 
Ridge road, which, we shall see hereafter, is almost certain to be completed. 

Third. \t will enter into active competition with any road which the enter- 
prise of Cincinnati and Louisville may direct upon the eastern portion of the 
State, and intersect such roads es strike through our central division for the 
trade of Chattanooga and Northern Georgia and Alabama, This is an evident 
proposition, as may be seen by the map. Already Cincinnati is surveying the 
route to Chattanooga. Louisville is moving quietly but surely in the directiun 
of Knoxville, as the recent action of her railroad authorities show, which is in 
turn actively impressed with the importance of a Cincinnati connection. 

Fourth, Should a direct road be determined upon between Nashville and 
Cincinnati, such as was advocated recently by a committee of our citizens who 
visited the great emporium of the West, that road must inevitably form a junc- 
tion with this, somewhere in the vicinity of Lebanon, and give it for an im- 
portant part of the route the advantages of a grand trunk road, with termini 
in the mountains of Tennessee and upon the central Ohio, Thus, if we did 
nothing more than construct the road to Lebanon, it would be an important and 

aying enterprise, and even without the Cincinnati connection, a Lebanon and 
ashville road would support itself as well as any of the short roads of the 
country, and is as much required, 

Fifth. The road will develop virgin country of great capabilities, which is 
now shut off from market, but which is susceptible of the largest increase in 
population and wealth. 

Sixth. It will open the country for new settlement and for immigration, where 
cheap lands can be had, which are otherwise difficult of attainment in the State, 
and upon the only condition on which it can be opened, to wit, by the opening 
of new markets, 


# 
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Seventh. It will develop the boundless mineral resources of what has been 
called the Switzerland of America, These resources have been briefly referred 
to in another paper, and will be still further discussed hereafter. They have 
been explained and pointed out by Prof. Troost, in a series of able essays ; have 
been remarked upon by all Geologists, and shown upon a chart of the State now 
before me, prepared several years ago by Prof. Safford, the State Geologist 
He locates the coal measures in Fentress, White, Van Buren, Bledsoe, Scott, 
etc., and the iron in Claiborne, Campbell, Anderson, Roane, Rhea, ete. 

Kighth. It traverses a country which, even in its present condition, presents 
no greater physical obstacies a and is possessed of resources and wealth 
quite equal to, those of many of the roads that have been constructed in the last 
fw years, and which are now successful and prosperous, 

The statistics which support the above propositions, when any are needed, 
will be presented at another time, 

It is sufficient to say here that a surveying party will shortly enter the field, 
instructed to make full examination of the route, and that it will then be prac 
ticable to speak more specifically of its manifold merits. The character of the 
engineers will insure a faithful report and one in which the public may have 
entire confidence. 


X.—Resovurces or tue Counrry perween NasuviLtLe AND KNoxvILie. 


It cannot be ascertained precisely in advance of surveys, what will be the 
route of the railroad which shall connect the cities of Nashville and Knoxville 
with each other and with the Atlantic seabords on the shortest and practicable 
route, but sufficient is known of the country from earlier surveys and recon- 
noissances to say that the road will interest, develop and bring into play in a 
greater or less degree the resources of the counties of Wilson, Smith, DeKalb, 
White, Morgan, Bledsoe, Rhea, Roane, and Knox, Putnam, Anderson, Cumber- 
land, Cannon, Warren, Overton, Fentress, and Van Buren; and should it form, 
as more probably it would, for a part of the distance, a trunk road to Knoxville 
and Cincinnati, the wealthy counties of Sumner and Macon would add greatly 
to its local importance, 

The counties which are named below, reported in 1860, as the product of 
their market gardens, less than $30,000, which might readily be swelled to 
twenty times that amount, and about 20,000 tons of hay, which with railroad 
facilities would reach several hundred thousand tons. ‘lhe very small growth 
of cotton will, no doubt, be immensely added to, in the present period of high 
prices. The other statistics of the counties were as follows : 


Corn, |Tobacco, 


Population. ; Val.Farms) Val. Live | Wheat, 














Stock. Bushels. | Bushels. Ibs. 

Wilson............... | 26,072 | 9,989,447 | 2,592.550 161,747 /1,731,955 852,364 
Smith. OE, ee 16,357 | 4,858,147 1,098,547 72,568 972,793 (2,581,872 
DeKalb...... Rae | 1,858,285 | 506,288 89,036 519,730 67,212 
WERNER. ¢ cin eadeecudehan 9,331 | 1,841,198 459,839 80,459 472.563 24.504 
AS era 3,358 | 601,865 141,205 8,862 109.942 13,320 
NN Se 4,459 | 914,642 | 250.825 18,880 815,400 7,011 
Bs ckeseavctarcccsh Sn | 1,171,640 258.279 $1,892 295,280 8,651 
Roan .| 13,588 | 8,420,610 696,065 103,784 751,790 80,628 
Knox.... | 22,813 4,480,870 846,253 188,293 779,504 26,441 
— ee ge - een etc e nae Ss — — = 

Home } Animals {Capital in Product. | Ag. Real & 

Manuf'ct’r. | Slaught'd. |Manufac’s. | Per, Est, 

anil cdvaneo> ...| $229,236 $414,209 | $185,055 | $517,691 #27.378,692 
Re RRS re -.-| 45,710 ; 209,766 | 47,450 | 169,730 10,716,862 
DeKalb.....,......-++-| 92,28T | 97,281 | 47,750 | 5,970 4,461 536 
CE abivcsckudsecccol | 18,007 83,241 | 48400 | 66,315 8,634,080 
Morgan................} 102138 | 82,680 87,800 | 27,700 890,775 
Bledsoe................] 16,668 44,383 | 2,000 | 7,510 2 205,148 
OS Oe eee | 10,487 67.520 | Notgiven| Not given) 2,436,306 
MM. die sca bboe _ 255,707 235,847 | 387,971 | 294975 7,611,519 
DT tetnecinéccds shes 33 587 212,097 248.580 | 586.498 12,981,304 
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The county of Davidson is thrown out of the calculation. Thus it will be 
seen that these counties alone have a population equivalent to one-tenth of the 
entire population of the State, and a real and personal estate valuation of about 
seventy millions of dollars, or fifteen times the cost of the proposed railroad, 
Their farms are worth nearly thirty millions of dollars, their live stock four and 
a half, the annual product of their inconsiderable and undeveloped manufac- 
tures, a million of dollars, They grow half a million of bushels of wheat, 
nearly six million bushels corn, and three and a half million pounds of tobacco. 

The counties of Cannon, Warren, Overton, Fentress, and Van Buren, make 
the following exhibit (Sumner and Macon havea populetion of 29,320, an ag- 
gregate of real and personal estate of $21,940,080 and produce 3,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco, and a million and a half bushels of corn), and must be observed in 
regard to all the statistics that they report for 1860, and it must be largely in- 
creased in the future: 


PIE, ask cin dbsdneesctd asennad seetindson biubane shade 49,524 
ee I cub dina nibs ca deeb inceshodeiiinencacatmacee . $7,080,665 
ENE UE, Sc Becn deed <5 5eUES Ac Fics Che aboUeneCeetecice 167,665 
GI ib can stnlats sland bb dies a Gos Bech dn un cebdslyacsas MA Ex’s 1,846,519 
: Boas NE PUGMIED TITAOD..... oo. ohn cicbewsidddne ckssn cee cideeece $17,720,058 


The value of live stock was about two million; tobacco product 100,000 
pounds; product of manufactures one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The population of some of the counties which follow was actually less in 1860 
than in 1850, which is a very significant fact, and should furnish an appeal to 
the people of that portion of the State, stronger than any argument I could 
use in favor of a vigorous effort in the direction of internal improvements. 
The enhancement in the value of land, though large, is not one-third of what 
it would have been with such improvements : 


-—-Population— —Val. Lands— 

1860. 1850. 1850, 1860, 
sé ss., cctepnbebs ucdsncmels 49,055 86,882 6,619,199 13,929,974 
* RAPES 2,881,325 9,939,447 
Sn 646-040 ccmigie ts absecccs coven 16,357 18,712 1,280,728 4,358,147 
Ea citeks. -) axtamede sinus 10,578 8,016 508,894 1,855,285 
, SE oe eer 9,381 11,444 796,079 1,871,198 
Pais ahd wocens« sKcbagedcethe 8,353 3,430 833.970 501,805 
Pap caee dues cénccccgscaees ees 18,588 12,185 1,061,986 8,420,610 
as SCTE eee oe Perry 22,818 18,807 1,977,168 4,480,570 


It will be observed that the statistics of only certain of the counties assumed 
to be directly or indirectly interested in the road are given, but the result will 
not be changed if any other of the counties named are taken, as the reader can 
readily ascertain for himself. 

The counties upon the route of the railroad between Louisville and Nashville, 
showed in 1860 @less valuation of real and personal estate than those on the 
proposed route to Knoxville, and about the same aggregate population, the same 
valuation of farms and a less manufacturing product, and yet this is one of the 
most flourishing roads in the country, and its local tariff is enormous. 

The New Orleans and Great Northern Railroad, another prosperous enter- 
prise, was carried to Jackson, Mississippi, when the population on the route 
was a third less than ours, and the valuation of farms was only one-third the 
value of those on the Knoxville road, 

The Charleston and Hamburg, equally prosperous, accommodated at first less 
than 75,000 inhabitants on the route, whose farms were only worth about fif- 
teen millions of dollars. 

A stronger case than either, is that of the Mobile and Ohio road, which for 
the first 150 miles passed through counties having only 17,000 inhabitants, 
whose farms were worth less than a million of dollars, 

I am prepared to show, and shall do so hereafter, that the through travel 
upon the road to Knoxville wili be as great as (I believe much greater than) 
upon either of these prosperous lines, and it may be assumed without contro- 
versy, that the local travel will be as great. Mr. Guthrie in his report of the 
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operations of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad for 1865-6, one of the most 
admirable documents of the kind ever published, gives the local travel on that 
road, exclusively such as belongs to the termini, as follows: 


Revenue for local travel... .decccccscccccscsvcceveces $557,958 40. 
a ¢ ; SE kee ssnkas-- 5s debate chs de 489,424 34 
ss Mail and Express,.......... ones cue eheed Rea 


$1,212,834 29 


The Superintendent, Mr. Fink, adds, “the fact is established that the local 
business alone, which is constantly increasing, yields sufficient revenue to pay. 
a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum, provided the road can be run as hereto- 
fore for about 50 per cent. of the gross earnings.” This local business increased 
from 303,000 for six months when the road was opened, to $932,000 for a simi 


lar period in 1866. 
Mr. John Caldwell, proposed recently to be made State Geologist, says of the 


resources of East Tennessee: 


*T have spent {more than six weeks in tracing and exploring the veins of calamine and car- 
Lonate of zine, in the valleys of East Tennessee—or that part lying between Knoxville and 
Bristol—andj withithe single purpose of ascertaining certainly whether we have that ore in 
such quantity as will justify the construction of the works necessary for its reduction, to- 
gether with the compounding of zine and copper, in order to furnish ourselves, as well as sur- 
rounding States, with the brass of commerce; and I am happy to inform you that the abun- 
dance and character of the ores have exceeded my most sanguine expectations. On the long 
section alluded to above, iron, lead, zinc, mercury, gold and silver exist.” 


This testimony corresponds with that of Prof. Safford, recently State Geologist, 
who prepared the admirable map already referred to, showing all the locations 
of the coal, iron, and other mineral formations of the State with great precision 
and detail. By reference it will be discovered how abundant are the coal de 
posits, and how accessible to the line of the proposed railroad. Prof. Troost, 
who has made a geological survey of the State, furnishes the most abundant 
evidence of its great and inexhaustible wealth, 

,A correspondent of the Mining and Manufacturing Journal of the present 
year says: 


“The great iron region of Eastern Tennessee lies between the Alleghany and Cumberland 
mountains, in the valleys of Knoxville and Chattanooga. The deposits of Middle Tennessee 
occupy the Cumberland Valley on the West. Those of Western Tennessee embrace that por- 
tion of the State lying mostly east of the Tennessee, and south of Cumberland rivers. The 
ores of Eastern Tennessee are mostly the “brownhematice.” They are very valuable. Pig 
iron from the purer vari ties obtained by smelting with charcoal is convertible into steel. 

“The numerous furnaces and forges springing up along the Tennessee from Knoxville to 
Chattanooga testify to the abundance and value of iron ore in this part of Tennessee, East- 
ern capitalists, ineluding parties from Pittsburgh, are establishing rolling mills along the cen- 
tre of these vast deposits. Rail mills are already projected. Should these deposits hold out 
as they now promise we may expect to see this the great iron distributing centre for the South 
and Southeast.” 


But vast as are the coal and iron resources, there is another item of wealth 
which has not yet been referred to, and with which the present letter shall 
close, I refer to Perrotevm, an article which has added such immense sums to 


the national wealth. 
The special correspondent of the Pittsburg Oil Journal, who traversed the 
State in its service, says of its Petroleum resources in a letter published in July 


last : 


* As we follow this grand reservoir of oil through Virginia, it isfound to be more produc 
tive and of better quality than in Pennsylvania: and still farther South, through Kentucky, 
it becomes yet more productive, and after passing into Tennessee the developments are yet 
richer ; so much, indeed, that it fairly promises to eclipse Pithole or Oil Creek.” 

“ Both in Tennessee and Northern Alabama there is found in abundance, naphtha, petroleum, 
elastic bitumen, mineral caoutchouc, compaet bitumen, asphaltum, minéral pitch, bituminous 
eanelidum, mineral oil and the Seneca oil of New York. From careful examination it is con- 
fidently believed that the unmistakable evidence of the presence of rich deposits of oil has no 
equal in the country, outside of these States. 
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XI.—Rovrsg, Coystravottuy AND Frvanctan Resources or tHe NasmvitLE AND 
Kwoxvitte Connection, 


In a previous letter a general indication was furnished of the route of, the 
proposed connection of Nashville and Knoxville, but this route must be deter- 
mined by a variety of considerations to be determined hereafter. Lebanon, 
Milledgeville, Crossville and Kingston, will probably fall in or near the line, and 
there is evidence that the mountain can be crossed with a much less grade than 
many which have been adopted by other roads, These grades as given in the 
able report of Mr. Millnor, of the Central Alabama road, at the highest eleva- 
tions, are: 


Beitiete Gas Oho. goes 6 orca da besa hoes 116 ft. per mile. 
SRW NOUN Ba OO ou: cnskid os. o:0'Sk eRe weak cas 60 “ ” 
Boston and Albany to Buffalo............ cme ° _ 
Coatiamonyn TRON: 5. sbidccsncedeceasas.s . cst 105“ ” 


And the points attained above high water, were, on the 


Ve se a <r ne 505 feet. 
Cinarlaston etl TRAGNGIIRs 6066 vchin sc cae v ckde ccc ccdas AO. “ 
Boston and Albany to Buffalo...............-...00+ 1,460 “ 
New York and Erie to Dunkirk. .................0:: 1,750 “ 
Pennsylvania Central...... 0 ee mn peeia basic ees ae * 
RNS GIIINOS, 66 55 0 0 dcd.c'dcgs aeedebwiecstcccwe 2,370 “# 


The question of such grades is one of locomotive capacity. If the locomotive 
will, on a level, transport 1,000 tons, the amount on a grade of fifty feet to the 
mile is reduced to two hundred and eighty-one; of one hundred feet to one 
hundred and fifty-five tons, and one hundred and twenty feet to one hundred 
and thirty tons. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances of the country to be traversed, 
the present enhanced price of iron, thirty-three per cent. on old prices (the 
value of Jabor and the cost of material being very little greater), it may safely 
be calculated that the cost of the road will not exceed $30,000 per mile on the 
whole route, which, assuming one hundred and seventy miles as the distance, 
would be $5,100,000. When it is considered, however, that the iron for the 
road may be produced and rolled in the country where it is used, a saving may 
be counted upon in transportation and handling, which will bring the aggre- 
gate expenditure down to about $4,500,000. 


. $250,000 


’ 


1. Petembe wibecwintlona. os... sxsiane ss. cect ec ghedes > teapawars > - 
2. County subscriptions along the route of the road, including David- 





son and the city of Nashville...............+..e06- eeeee « 1,250,000 

8. State and Bridge aid under the General Railroad act............ 2,000,000 
4. Hypothecation and sale of the Bonds of the Companys... ..... 1,500,000 
$5,000,000 


In regard to these items, it is to be observed that the amount is to be raised 
in a period of from one to five years, and during a time when our industry wiil 
be actively reviving, and when a large increased population will contribute. 
Taking the items in their order: 

1. This is to suppose that there will be but two hundred and fifty persons in 
the State so much interested in its prosperity as to subscribe $1,000 each to an 
tmportant work, with all the chances, such as they have been exhibited, of 
eventual profit. 

2. Should the counties on the route, which have been taken as examples, sub- 
scribe, in the aggregate, their bonds for $1,000,000, it would be but five per 
cent. upon the gross value of their lands, while the lands would be at least 
doubled in value. The interest on the subscription would be one third of one 
per cent. per annum on that value and the tax would be extinguished in a few 
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years, Only part of the bonds would be drawing interest while the work was 
progressing. Davidson county and Nashville will undoubtedly do their part, 
since the fraction of additional taxation could not weigh a feather in the scale, 
when a great manufacturing and mineral region is to be opened, now inacces- 
sible and likely to be irretrievably lost in the competition of Cincinnati and 
Louisville. 

3. State aid is pledged to a part of the work to the extent of $15,000 per 
mile, and to the whole at $10,000. As the latter amount has been greatly ex 
ceeded in regard to many existing roads, it is highly probable that it will be 
exceeded in regard to this. Considering the political and material importance 
of the road, $15.0 0 per mile will probably be accorded through the entire ex 
tent. 

4. It is a safe assumption that a road such as this, which is to expend 
$5,000,000 upon construction and equipment, can find no difficulty in obtainin 
as it goes along, one-third of that amount upon the security which it wil 
furnish, from the capitalists of the North and of Europe, in the shape of money, 
labor, machinery and iron, and negotiations are about to be opened with that 
view. 

In the above estimates I have not taken into view the probability that heavy 
individual subscriptions in land may be had, which would be a large source of 
revenue, and the further probability that by virtue of the general character of 
the road, as a link in the great Pacific connection, some aid may be obtained from 
Congress in the way of a donation of public land, to be selected beyond our 
our limits,* 

Nor have I considered that as the work advances, and its importance is de- 
monstrated, large private subscriptions will be realized, and aid will come if 
needed from the roads interested in it as a feeder in the direction of Lynchburg, 
Richmond and Baltimore. 

Should the connection be completed to Memphis on the shortest line, aid can 
safely be relied upon from that enterprising emporium. 

I close this paper with a few remarks upon the subject of city and county aid 
to railroads. 

The construction of the Mobile and Ohio road was secured by the passage of 
an ordinance by the Council, which ,after stating that the matter had been 
submitted to vote, and adopted by over two thirds of the voters, goes on to 
enact : 

* That in addition to the present tax, there shall annually be levied and assessed a — 
and separate tax of twenty-five cents, and at that rate, on every hundred dollars of value fh 
real estate within the corporate limits of said city, to be called a Railroad T ax, until the amount 
of three hundred thousand dollars shall have been assessed and collected.’ 

“Sno. 2. Be it further ordained, Thatit shall be the duty of the city tax collector, and he 
is hereby empowered te collect the said tax in the same manner as other taxes are assessed 
and collected, under the law now in force. He'shall from time to time pay the moneys cob ~ 
lected under this law and the ordinance above mentioned, to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
Company, after deducting two per cent. for fees of collection, He shall enter ina well-bound 
book the names sof all persons who shall pay assessments as herein provided, with the amount 
of their payments, and shall annually return a copy of said book to the said Company ; and 
shall furnish to each person or persons a separate receipt for said railroad tax.’ 





The counties on the route of the New Orleans and Great Northern Road all 
cheerfully, and by the largest majorities, voted aid to the road; and upon the 
New Orleans and Opelousas the following were the amounts that the counties 
assessed upon themselves: 


Parish of Orleans, Right Bank,........ .... .$75,000. tax 5 per cent, 
St. Mary’s Parish...... ° ievrnelee-s .100,000, “ 3 “ 
NR ee 103,000, “ 6 “ 
Latayotte Pari, 53s) sdvecatgecxtcks> -0 014, eee, 8 -* 
St. Laudrey Parish,. ety © PN tee 
Natchitoches Parish... ys eee ees 250,000, “ 174 “ 


* The United States have granted lands to all roads on the other side of the Mississippi 
which were links in the route to the Pacific, and donated large amounts also to other roads, a8 
will appear in the following statement which was made up several years ago, and is now com- 
plete, 
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RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


To Iowa? .22053%. ievdmes asd eevee s 2,476,321 Acres 
“ Alabama...... pocihns s SUS epee cigban UE = 
“. Fidvidessig.... Sead scmees Meee wee 1,077,465 =“ 
Oe RMI ess sass 0 0 nao odie Sap 6ép) se 
OS WOMENS 5 6 bok oss ce REMee du‘ chile 2,225,000 “ 
6 TGR bon 6. 3 BE ee vhiwseeks vee el, 910,000 = 
“ Mississippi....... Scdeosweeewan He sise 1900008 
“ ‘Minnesota... .....0..5 wOMe Dees oss s ay 1,400,000 “ 


It was computed in Alabama, when foreign iron could be bought at $65. per 
ton, it might be made in her iron ¢istricts at $50 per ton, a saving of about 
twenty-five per cent. At all events the American iron is much better than the 
foreign. 


XI.—Bustness or THe Centrat Roan. 


The cost of the Nashville and Kuoxville road having been stated at $5,000,000, 
on a liberal estimate, in order that it shal] pay a dividend to the stockholders 
of eight per cent., it will be necessary for its gross annual earnings from freight, 
passengers, and mail service to reach $800,000. Upon a circulation of 50 per 
cent, for working expenses, about the average of other roads, the amount will 
yield $400,000 net, which is the sum required. 

It is susceptible of demonstration that the road will yield more than that, as 
the following calculations and statistics will show : 

The earnings of the Nashville and Chattanooga Road for the nine and a half 
months ending June 30, 1866, were $1,423,530, of which $517,131 were for pas- 
sengers alone. Its gross earnings for the year 1860 was $734,118. For the 
last year the local business from which all other business in freights and travel 
is excluded, was on the Louisville and Nashville Road $1,212,839, of which 
$557,958 was from passengers, Total earnings of the road, including branches, 
$3,143,189. 

Now, it is impossible for any one to examine the map and consider the advan- 
tages of this route, without yielding to the conviction that its business will 
equal that of either of the roads referred to, including their main stems only in 
the calculation. 

The saving in distance by the direct route between Nashville and Knoxville 
over the route via Chattanooga will be 93 jmiles, and although the saving be- 
tween Knoxville and Memphis by the same route via the existing improvements 
to Jonnsonville, McKenzie, ete., will be trifling, compared with that over the 
Memphis and Charleston road, it will be sufficient at least to attract a part, and 
perhaps a considerable part, of the travel. Should the line be eventually con- 
structed to Memphis, through Jackson, as contemplated in the charter of the 
Central Road, the saving in distance would be sufficient to determine the ques- 
tion in its favor. The distance would then be about 375 against 421 miles ! 

The travel for which the Knoxville road is to enter into competition will be 
then : 

First, All that of the State of Virginia and the States of the Northeast of it 
which is seeking Middle and Western Tennessee, Arkansas via Memphis, etc., 
and which demonstrates upon Knoxville by the Virginia and East Tennessee 
road, Lynehburg and Abingdon, 

Second, A great part of that between the same points and the Southwest, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas via Memphis and Hernando or Jackson, Ten- 
nessee and Huntingdon, when that short connection has been completed. The 
route through Columbia, Tennessee, Mount Pleasant and Canton, or to Corinth, 
Mississippi, projected and in the event likely to be accomplished, will greatly 
increase the probabilities of Nashville and Knoxville being brought within the 
line of Northeastern and Southwestern travel. Should the road form a trunk 
to Cincinnati its business would be vastly augmented. 
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Third, The travel be:ween North and South Carolina and the great West, via 
the Blue Ridge road of the latter, and the internal improvement system of the 
former, which demonstrates upon Knoxville. St. Louis would be on the most 
direct and shortest line by these improvements, and in this respect the road 
may properly be called the Nashville and Charleston road, 

Can any one, then, doubt for a moment that the pasvenger traffic on the Nash- 
ville and Knoxville road will equal that of the Louisville trunk, on the Chat- 
tanooga road or the Memphis and Charleston, which latter was, in 1859, 
$751,923, but assuming a less amount is likely to be the ease, there can be a 
safe figure taken of $400,000. Will the freight earnings reach $400,000 ad- 
ditional ?* 

This amount would not be equal to the earnings of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton road in 1861, and is less than half the freight earnings of the Chattanooga 
road by the last report. 

Considering the abundant resources of the country to be traversed, as ex- 
plained in a previous number, the mining and manufacturing establishments 
which would start into being, the greatly increased population to be attracted, 
ought it to be supposed for a moment that the transportation business of this 
road would be less than that of the one to Chattanooga ? 

That $800,000 per annum is a very moderate calculation for the business of 
such a road will appear also from the following table of Southern roads, some 
of which were in their infancy in 1860. 


EARNINGS OF RAILROADS, 1860. 


Length. Earnings. 
Southwestern Georgia. ........... 147 $ 547,872 
Central Road....... he oe ache oan 191 1,354,782 
Western & Atlantic,.............. 138 832,398 
South Caroling. . .i. sedcis is oe «.. 242 1,501,008 
Virginia Céntral. ..csccis ccs c ees 175 589,822 
Richmond & Danville...... btn Ou LED 461,918 


No note is taken in this calculation of the probabilities of the road constituting 
a link in the chain of connections between the Atlantic and Pacific through 
Arkansas and Texas. Such an event would cause its earnings to be computed 
by millions, It need not be added that if a straight line be drawn between the 
mouth of the Chesapeake and Guaymas, on the Bay of California, a proposed 
terminus for the Southern road, it would pass sufficiently near to Knoxville, 
Nashville, Memphis and Little Rock to secure them as points, on the shortest 
possible line, through our own territory, between the two oceans. I say within 
our own territory, because there is a probability that negotiations for the 
purchase of Southern California and a portion of Sonora have already been 
brought to a favorable termination by the Government. 

It is at the same time presumptuous to undertake to say positively what will 
be the lines of travel in a country like the United States, which is undergoing 
such rapid changes in population and enterprise, and especially in view of the 
fact that so many great works are now projected, and will no doubt be carried 
through, which must change the whole face of the map. I have, therefore, 
sought in the argument only to take the safe ground. 

Nor in view of the experience of the past, ean it be admitted for a moment 
that the road, though it may enter into competition with, will check the pros- 
perity of, other existing roads? On the contrary, the developments of the 
future will leave abundant material for all, and they will operate as feeders to 





* It has been stated by those familiar with roads through favorable regions, that the traffic 
both ways will reach 100 pounds on the average for each acre on a belt of thirty miles wide. 
This at $5 per ton would be $750,000 for the Knoxville road, Half that number of pounds 
would bring the freight earnings to nearly the $400,000 required. Should the Nashville and 
Decatur rvad be extended to Montgomery, which is of vital consequence to Nashville, its con- 
nections will add still further to the interests of the Knoxville road. 
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each” other, mutually enjoying prosperity and wealth. There should be no 
rivalry, but only zealous emulation in dah enterprises. 

Let it be taken for granted, too, that the direct connection between Knoxville 
and Charleston will be secured, for which Cincinnati is also actively moving. 
It is an old dream of the people of Charleston, likely now to be realized, Mr. 
Trenholm said lately in his Report, referring to the Blue Ridge road—* Thirty- 
four miles have been built substantially and completely, and are now in opera- 
tion ; one hundred and sixty-four miles remain, of which a large part of the 
heaviest and most costly work has been done, Twenty miles of the grading 
south of Knoxville and the most difficult portion of the work required in 
bridging the Holston, have been completed.” 

I close this letter with the remark that such is known to be the importance of 
shortening lines of communieation that the Central Pennsylvania Road in- 
structed its Engineer to expend $52,000 to save one mile, and $4,000,000 to 
save seventy-two miles. The Engineer of the Memphis and Charleston Road 
reported that in seeking to be nearest to the air line he was but “ following the 
irrefutable maxim that trade will always seek the shortest line.” 


——) 


XIII. ARE THE RAILROADS OF THE COUNTRY, IN THEMSELVES, PRo- 
DUCTIVE PROPERTY ? 


In the progress of the argument I have demonstrated the marvellous 
energy of railroads in building up cities, and in adding to the material 
wealth of a country ; increasing manifold the value of lands, extending popu- 
lation and commerce, etc.; but have not paused to inquire if they are a 
tangible benefit to stockholders and shareholders, or if capital invested in 
them is in part or wholly lost, or is remunerative in comparison with other 
investments. 

The object of the present paper is to show that such investments in them- 
selves, and as mere money operations, are legitimate, and if properly con- 
sidered, quite as productive as those which are made in other branches of 
business. Should this be made to appear, I may fearlessly address myself, 
I think, to the pockets of those who have annual savings, whether they are 
capitalists or not. 

There is a very general opinion prevailing that the money to build rail- 
roads must be drawn from those who are directly benefited by them, and 
when others contribute it is looked upon as a very enlarged liberality and 
patriotism. Many, taking advantage of this view of the case, regard a rail- 
road commissioner with open books as a person to be avoided by every 
available means. This is a grand mistake. 

It is true that railroads frequently do not for a long time pay dividends, 
and why? They commence operations with heavy debt, which must be 
liquidated from their earnings, and which liquidation is in effect adding to 
the eventual value of the stock. 

For example, the President of the Memphis and Charleston Road, in his 
report of 1859, says: “ The total net earnings of the road since its opening 
in 1853, is equal to 56} per cent on its capital, which amount has gone to- 
wards building and equipment, and is, therefore, a moneyed interest to the 
stockholders.” 

The Montgomery and West Point road was mainly built upon its earn- 
ings, and was before the war paying ten per cent. upon the capital stock. 

The results of the Georgia State road are equally surprising. In 1860 it 
had in cash and cash assets nearly double the cost of the road, one-third of 
which was from surplus earnings. The whole debt was taken up by these 
earnings, which rose from $71,567 net in 1848 to $544,363 in 1858, and 
since 1849 the dividends have been upwards of 7 or 8 per cent. 

The Charleston and Hamburg road, from June to December 1865, with 
incomplete road and inadequate and crippled running stock, earned ex- 
penses, paid half year’s interest, and had a net income besides of $196,985. 
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The Mobile and Ohio road, with the same embarrassments, and in about 
the same period, earned $1,529,675, and expended $699,898, leaving a net 
revenue of $824,779. 

A similar most gratifying result is shown by the New Orleans, Jackson 
and Great Northern road, which has not only, like the roads above men 
tioned, repaired its entire route, rebuilt costly bridges, and replaced most of 
the valuable running stock, independently of outside aid, but has from its 
earnings since the war a large surplus, and will very soon begin to protect 
its bondholders. 

The Nashville and Chattanooga road, in the nine months ending June 
80 last, was enabled, notwithstanding its condition and that of the country, 
to earn $1,423,530, which left a net profit of $412,751. 

The Memphis and Charleston, by the last report, showed in earnings, 
since the surrender of the road, $1,274,307, which, after all expenses were 
paid, ordinary and extraordinary, left on hand a surplus of $624,142. 

This is but the general experience of nearly all of our leading roads. 
They have not been sufficiently long in operation to have grappled with 
and disposed of debt, or completed their routes and connections, and have, 
besides, been interrupted by war. When all of this shall have ceased to 
operate, they indicate clearly by the results how handsomely the original 
stockhelders will be repaid. 

In reference to the Charleston and Hamburg road, it is said, on the high- 
est authority, that after paying a dividend of 84 per cent., it appropriated 
the balance of earnings, 6 per cent., to the payment of its debt. The re- 
sult was as follows: In fifteen years $4,000,000 debt would, but for the war, 
have been paid off. Thus the subscribers of $4,000,000 in fifteen years are 
the owners of a road worth $8,000,000, besides receiving dividends in the 
meanwhile, All extensions made by the road are in reality property, and 
“the best species of real estate.” 

When a road upon an original subscription, which is*frequently the case, 
of $1,000,000 expends from its earnings as much or doubly as much more 
in construction, the stockholder, in the great appreciation of value of his 
property, may well be content to postpone the day of annual dividends. 

Speaking of the Southwestern road of Georgia, Mr. Millnor in his report 
gays : 

“The company started from Macon in a southwesterly direction—they knew it seems not 
where, unless in search for cotton bags. They get to a place and stop, and pass resolutions 
“ if the citizens of such counties just ahead will subseribe so much and pay it, they will ex- 
tend their road to sucha place.” In a week the stock is taken in the country, and the engin- 
eers start out; and so great fs the value of the stock and bonds that old contractors often 
grade the road for stocks and bonds alone, and thus they have gone along from county to 
county, from plantation to plantation, declaring and paying regular semi-annual dividends of 
four per cent. in cash, besides investing as much more of surplus net earning in extension, 
until it has reached, and soon will cross, the Chattahoochee at Fort Gaines and Eufaula, and 
then, after absorbing south-east’ Alabama, will only stop because it has no more territory 
over which to extend itself. This road, like all the Georgia roads, had a small beginning, and 
of itself could not stand alone; but when, by the aid of Savannah, it was once firmly set on 
foot with each succeeding year, its power continned to increase, until, like a large descending 
ball, that quickens its pace as it continues to roll, it seems of late years that this wonderful 
company has only to “ will it,” and the extension goes on.” 


The example of all the Northern roads, with few exceptions, is even more 
striking than those of the South. Between 1856 and 1865 the Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg increased its passengers from 1,198,927 to 4,174,093, and its 
earnings from $4,720,124 to $12,459,159. ° The railroads of New York in- 
creased between 1855 and 1864, 220 miles, but the business increased from 
10,000,000 to 14,000,000 passengers, and from $8,000,000 to $14,000,000 in 
profits. In the same time the roads in Great Britain, on an increase of 
4,509 miles, increased their passengers 111,000,000, and their profits about 
$20,000,000. The amounts are prodigious. The roads of New York earned 
$8,278 per mile, about half from passengers, which netted a clear profit on 
each mile of $3,563—a fair dividend for stockholders. 

The increase in the number of passengers on the South Carolina road was 
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from 37,770 in 1848, to 77,579 in 1847, which increase went steadily on. 
The business of the Memphis and Charleston rose from $1,330,812 in 1859, 
to $1,841,112 in 1861, more than half of which was in passengers. 

The Michigan Central road increased its earnings from $2,371,241 in 
1862, to $4,446,490 in 1866. The New York and New Haven from $1,049,- 
768 in 1860, to $2,141,807 in 1865. The Philadelphia and Reading showed 


as follows: 


1843. 1864. 
ss adie e ng Dake e's > xs cam 56,554 1,048,501 
Coal transported, tons........... 1,048,501 8,090,814 


The coal transportation was three-fourths of the whole business in 
freights. Charge per ton 1859, $1 15; cost of transporting, 42 cents per 
ton ; 1865, charge & 79, cost, $1 06. Besides other large investments, the 
Company has, in the last three years, expended $5,000,000 upon new works. 

The Railroad Journal, in one of its latest issues, furnishes a list of some 
twenty-five or thirty roads all over the country, which a few years ago were 
regarded as nearly worthless, their stocks having scarcely any value, but 
which are now in a prosperous condition, and paying dividends of from 
eight to twenty per cent. The fact may be ascertained at any time by a 
visit to Wall street, that the railroad stocks and bonds in every part of the 
Union have been and are still rising in value, the result of more experi- 
enced administration. Whatever depression existed was caused by extrav- 
agant and not unfrequently dishonest administration, an evil which has at 
length cured itself, ° 


XIV. Busryess or RArmROADS ALWAYS ExCEED THE CALCULATIONS OP 
THEIR PROJECTORS. 


The proposition is laid down at large, and the individual cases of excep 
tion are unworthy of note. 

The principle is found to operate in every period of the history of these 
great labor saving and labor creating machines, and the reason is obvious 
enough. Our calculations have a general reference to the business and 
transportation of the country, as it exists, when the road is projected, where- 
as the road becomes the creator of that which feeds and sustains it. The 
man who travels once is induced to travel ten times, and the goods which 
he is enabled to dispose of or consume, instead of being conveyed in trunks 
or in a few boxes, require now huge crates, hogsheads, and even cars. 

It was once thought that railroads would not carry passengers, and Mr. 
Porter, in his Progress of the British Empire, mentions the fact that all the 
first roads constructed in that country were with the view to freight only. 
Half the persons, it was argued, who had taken the old stage road, between 
Liverpool and Manchester, would prefer the railroad, but experience showed 
that the increase was from 2,259, in 1831, when the work was in its infancy, 
to 535,388 passengers in 1845. It was found, he says, in every case that 
“ the number of passengers quadrupled {what existed before.” Notwithstand- 
ing the vast increase of passenger traffic on the English roads, the freight 
traffic, which was at first less in value, was, in 1256, three times as valuable. 

The freight traffic on the American roads has exhibited the same marvel- 
ous inerease, as is shown by the quantities of merchandise which pass and 
repass between the Great West and Northwest and the Atlantic States, in- 
cluding coal, iron, salt and rock, the heaviest and least valuable material. 
These freights ascend and descend grades that at one time were regarded 
impracticable—arch over wide rivers, and penetrate and traverse huge tun- 
nels under the solid earth. 

Even cotton can be transported from North Alabama and Georgia through 
Nashville, and onward by railroad to the North, as cheap, and cheaper at 
times, than by river and ocean. : 

In referring to the general influences upon the country exerted by rail- 
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roads, in a former paper, it is stated that they frequently exceed the most 
sanguine expectations. Innumerable examples of it may be furnished. A 
patent one is that of the Mobile and Ohio, of which President Milton Brown 
said, in 1859, “the earnings of the Mobile end of the road hayg gone beyond 
the estimates made before its construction. These estimates were 7} per 
cent of profit on the cost, whereas the net profit of this part of the road, after 
paying all expenses, was 8§ per cent. of the cost.” The gross earnings, 
when the road was 20 miles in length, were $22,459. 

That a road running through a country so poor and unpromising as that 
which exists upon the first hundred miles of the one from Mobile should ex- 
ceed the calculation made for it, and in point of fact produce handsome rev- 
enue, is one of the most conclusive arguments in favor of the productiveness 
of railroads. The same experience has been, in fact, realized in the poor 
piney wood regions of Louisiana and South Carolina, through which much 
of the length of their great railroads extend. The business of the Jackson 
road went up from $277,008 in 1857, to $1,278,620 in 1862, and was in No- 
vember, 1865, with all its defects of stock and road, $114,799. When this 
road was first talked of, Col. Tarpley made much to do about the chick- 
ens and the eggs, and the pine knots, that would employ its active energies. 


XV.—THE Vast AMouNTS oF CAPITAL INVESTED IN RAILROADS AN EVI- 
DENCE OF THEIR PRODUCTIVENESS. 


When a railroad is proposed to be constructed, ninety-nine in the hundred 
of the people from whom the means are to be drawn, looking upon the great 
array of figures which are piled up,and comprehending the vast amount of mon- 
ey which will be needed, are ready enough to pronounce it to be impracticable. 
It is submitted to every intelligent reader if this is not the common ex- 
perience. There never is money enough in the country or within control 
to carry through any large enterprise, and yet the money in the end comes ; 
comes from somewhere, it is often difficult to tell how, and the work is ac- 
complished. What the multitude prove to be impossible, some two, three, 
or four persons (often a single individual), by their sagacity, their will and 
purpose boldly attack and carry through. “It is not an army that I want,” 
said the old Napoleon when meditating a great enterprise, “it is a man!” 

When it was proposed in New Orleans to build the road to Jackson and 
to Tennessee, a large capitalist, who subsequently became a leading pro- 
moter of the work, said in conversation, “ we cannot furnish the means—the 
road besides is not wanted, the Mississippi is railroad enough for us,” and 
another citizen, an old merchant and railroad man besides, chided the writer 
of these papers for his rhetorical exaggeration in a speech when he said, 
“that New Orleans would in less than five years contribute millions for 
railroads,” which in fact she did. 

In the interest of these movements I traveled through the States of Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee in 1851, in company at times with other gentlemen, 
and addressed the people at every cross road, town and village. ‘There were 
no railroads among us at that time, and the sturdy farmers of the interior, 
who clustered together to hear us talk about them, evinced by their looks 
the incredulity of the King of Siam, when assured by the missionaries that 
in their country water would sometimes become hard enough to walk upon. 
They treated us with respect, which is natural at the South, but made merry 
enough when they got together, as we often heard, over our “iron horse” 
which was to go galloping over their hills and rivers, regarding it safer and 
wiser to rely upon the old-fashioned mule team and ox gear, and vet these 
very men, in time, voted their money and gave their lands, and to-day realize 
all the great advantages of having done so. 

The remarks which were made will I hope reassure any nervous person 
who has ascertained that it is expected to raise, for the purpose of another 
road in Tennessee, in the next few years the grand amount of $5,000,000— 
an amount, however, which is but a little over 1 per cent. in the dollar of 
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the property of the State, and but one-sixth of what was expended in Ten- 
nessee in the eight years which preceded the war. 

The same nervous individual will be further assured by the figures which 
will now be furnished in illustration of railroad history and in evidence of 
the fact that they are sources of growing revenue to the country. 

The sums expended in the past upon railroads, though realized in part 
from land holders and city property holders, from corporations and from 
State subscriptions, have, when the whole country is considered, been mainly 
contributed by capital, seeking the best and most profitable investments and 
without heart or interest beyond! If then shrewd, calculating and selfish 
men have been willing to put millions of their revenues and earnings into 
such adventures, rather than into bank, factories or other stocks, the demon 
stration is perfect that they are found to be paying and profitable invest- 
ments. 

It is scarcely thirty-five years since the first whistle of the locomotive was 
heard in America, a period so short as to be within the memory of even 
young men, and yet what has been the increase : 


Year. Miles. 
IGS, scie'n-d ois eit be 4 600 'alaceied wnat tee aed, i, Ma Bs A 1,098 
MR iin ak @ cows dees '¢.bwd c.4 dee dbo <2 CRE aaaames Clk oa iis oe 2,818 
A GS iia. teu: kuin a covcturkak Mee ims cn WEBEL ereeal 9,021 
aa ec das owas ccc aries Came a ebaar Cee Oke be . 18,879 
es gles cp hbk aes 6 cee URak peneahe cee os 0,685 
Sia Odi ccintd wich teinamin «pe ve chk eee e ee hewn kon . . 88,909 


These roads were divided among the several sections of the country, in 
1860, as follows : 
Miles of Areaof Popula- 





Road. State. tion. 
New England States..............ece0 8,659.8 65,038 3,185,288 
ESE, Oe anes 6,354.1 114,624 8,333,330 
RM HID e605 Boren ws Siw ederdwarede 13,241.38 679,138 12,163,652 
ES Ee ae em 7,356.9 613,995 7,159,002 
Total including others.............. . .80,684.6 1,757,051 31,223,127 


A more interesting exhibit will, however, be made when it is shown what 
proportion in each section the miles of railroad bear to area, population and 
wealth. 

One mile of Railroad to 
Miles. Pop. Wealth. 





i Se A ai Bla in ki nc See EN 17.9 857 $509,276 
SR NE yo vb ewe Weds cayeeee 18.0 1,811 659,606 
Weaeters Hiatee sc. . oc deawess s ckweleee 51.8 919 418,034 
gh err rere cae 83.4 973 583,220 
Rs EN od we dee ce caus »s3abeeeenen 12,683.8 19,220 10,524,677 

OGED wadaa-s Sens sek deneeaee 57,3 1,019 $526,126 


Still more interesting will it be to give the figures in detail for the State of 
Tennessee. 


Area of Tennessee miles. .......- 0c. ceeeeeeees Reed 45,000 
Population, 1860....... is arene area's edhe te Bite ot oe 1,109,801 
PO Rt APE, rrr Pee Tea eee cE ct Ta .. $495,903,892 
Bees MaOSG,... . «. cass creed eee sv cde a pate 1,252.6 
Miles Railroad to square miles..............+2+06+ wes 35.9 

* " $f PORNO sinc 6 BF kT S cie'o' ses 886 

" “ “" Weath, occ ree Cry Tere Pr $394,303 


In proportion to! territory, Tennessee has a less number of miles than the 
Middle and most of the New England States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Virginia 
and North Carolina, and about the same as Georgia. 
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Th proportion to population, she has, again, less than most of the New Eng- 
land States, less than Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, North Carolina 
and Georgia. os 

In proportion to wealth, less than New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, Ohio, 
Indiana, Ulinoie, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Carolina and Florida. 

With as many roads to the square mile as Massachusetts, Tennessee would 
have over six thousand miles; with as many to population as Florida, about 
2,500 miles, with as many to wealth as Vermont, about 2,000 miles. 

The actual outlay upon roads up to 1866 was in 


Kentucky,........ dc Gate iets. $21,062,000 
ACS eS ABS oh Ue ere seceee 88,533,000 
Se rere GUie os SUNS bo bw SSR Oe COHRO Ts She 50,046,000 
EES CONNIE in kc. Loeb osc ee as awakes 0S ceeeese 22,058,000 
NCCT WG, 5 s5 ok cites oo Ha BERNE adie hiss eee SER Ree 


The whole railroad investment of the United States rose from 


ROOM aids Sete bok debe PR CREE. eee ceRU TE eee 
ee ee a Oe) eae) ee ee weeeees 1,145,079,000 
BOC iiicv Mien ccc cus ae RMI ie whe oem od bbs 4ST els veees 1,264,336,000 


Therefore it may be assumed that at the present moment fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars have been the investments of the American people in rail- 
roads, a sum which is equal to nearly four times the value of the entire proper- 
ty of the State of Tennessee—real, personal and mixed. The Southern States 
have expended nearly three hundred millions, which is, by the way, only equal 
to a single cotton crop, 

What the earnings of all these roads in passenger, freight and mail carriage, 
may be, we are uninformed ; but the aggregate upon eighteen of the chief roads 
at the North was in 1865 about $100,000,000. The New York roads earned 
gross $8,000 per mile. Upon the average of half of this amount the total earn- 
ings of the country would be $135,000,000. It more probably reaches $150,- 
000,000. 


[n Great Britain the figures are: » 
Miles. Passengers. Receipts. 
LNG iia) hie vis do eee 57,965,070 £9,965,070 
LOGS owed... heehee 8,280 118,595,155 21,507,599 
LOGS... 00. ucedee ee eaes eee 4180,420,065 29,080,100 


I close this letter, the last but one of the series, with the remark that he is 
indeed blind to what:is happening all around, and ignorant of the true grit and 
manhood and energy of the Anglo-Saxon race of this continent, who conceives 
to-day, any more than he would have conceived ten years ago, that we are at 
the end, rather than in the meridian of this immense and growing power. 


XVL—Ctosina Apreal. 


And now, citizens, having talked myself as itjwere, out of breath or rather 
out of figures, I reach at length a conclusion, The labor has been to a great 
extent, one of love, and if you have followed out the argument closely, which 
the vanity of a writer always takes for granted, it will appear that the subject 
demanded no Jess, and that each consecutive paper of the series bears upon 
and supports its main proposition, to wit: That we must build the railroad to 
Knoxville, which it is altogether in our power to do, 

Figures may lie; they often do; but in this inventive age what will not ? 
From an idiosyncracy of mind, however, I am inclined to place as much de- 
pendence upon them as I do upon rhetoric or stump-speaking, which, in gen 
eral, have the great advantage of auditory. 

I visited your State for the first time a mere boy, climbing on horseback the 
mountains from Carolina, Reaching Greenville, in East ‘Tennessee, I read 
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upon a sign board, “ Andrew Johnson, Tailor.” Presto, change—that man is 
President of the United States. 

I came again, long after,"sent by the city of New Orleans, to advocate a rail- 
road which should connect the Crescent City with your capital, the revival of a 
scheme which was originated in 1837, and had slept for over twenty years— 
came by the slow and devious stage route, up hill and down, by Summerville 
and Jackson and Columbia ; what memories linger of whole days of suffocatin 
dust, of battered head and stiffened joints, of stifling air, and carefully lauiaed 
proportions—men, women, and children, twelve inches of space apiece. 

Presto, change again—I am in Memphis this morning and take my supper at 
Nashville and retire quietly to bed, having not even been soiled by the adven- 
ture! Presto, finally, as 1 have lived tosee the New Orleans scheme of twenty 
years revived and executed, and shall I not live to see (I have the faith to 
think it) Tennessee’s ancient scheme accomplished of a central road, grappling 
together with bands of iron her extreme eastern and western frontier ? 

‘Let the politicians talk of reconstruction and of how to reconcile the jarrin 
and hostile elements of the State, the magic power of the locomotive shall 
shame their efforts, and “ waiting for the wagon ;” the lion and the lamb keep 
very good peace between them. “Let me make the songs of a people,” said a 
philosopher, “and you are welcome to make their laws.” Let me lay out their 
railroads, would be as wise an aphorism. 

Those who are at the head of this movement, as was said before, are in part 
well known to the people of the State as men of enterprise and wealth, and 
many others will before long enlist in the service. Engineers are to be sent 
out, and when their report is published the directors will come before the peo- 
ple with something tangible in their hands to demand the necessary aid. A 
prompt and generous response may certainly be relied upon. 

The Legislature of the State, the Town Council of Nashville, and its property 
holders and merebants, the citizens and residents in all the counties to be travy- 
ersed, will not be able, if they would, to evade the urgent and incessant de- 
mands which will be brought home to them by the promoters of this enterprise, 
who are, I feel very sure, as Carlyle expresses it, most “ terribly in earnest.” 

They are in opposition to no other enterprise of the State, wholly or in part 
accomplished. Nowhere are railroads cannibals eating up each other, They 
thrive, like States and other communities, with, and not upon, each other. As 
wise the hand-loom weavers who broke to pieces the steam-frames, or the 
scribes who pounded up the. printing- press, as the owners of existing railroads 
opening war upon new projections, 

The appeal is to the country press, the thinking men and the speakers of the 
State, that they will examine the merits of this measure, take it up earnestly 
and bring it home to the attention of the people. 

Citizens of Nashville, here is an enterprice opened which will double your 
commerce, your population and opulence. Convene in public meeting if neces- 
sary and discuss it. Listen to the arguments pro and con., and if convinced, 
liberally bring forth of your revenue, and instruct your councils to vote aid, 
should such be expedient. Invite the county to these deliberations and let us 
have, before the spring time opens, such a convention at Nashville of the 
friends of the Central route, as has not been surpassed in number or influence 
in the State. 

People of Middle and Eastern Tennessee, God has joined your mountains and 
your plains. They reciprocally need each other. ‘These mountains groan with 
mineral wealth. Like Sterne’s starling, this wealth cries to come out. Your 
lands are shut off from population and market, and at times have scarcely a 
value. Would you duplicate and triplicate their value? Wouid Fn promote 
settlement and agriculture and manufactures? Build the road and it is done! 
No mendicant appeals to your eharity. A king, an emperor, asks but a part of 
your revenues, asks but. part cf your lands, asks that he may give, that he 
may increase indefinitely the value of your Jand and your revenues. He is a 


benefactor, and not a grinding despot. 
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Legislators of the State, you have been lavish in your past endowments to 
railroads. There may be need of you again. Though our general laws prove 
sufficient, there will be instances in which the power and encouragement of the 
State will avail much. The skillful general defends his capital by strengthening 
his outposts. The moneyed interests of other sections will come to your relief 
and will swell your own treasures, whén you have poured them out, Hereules 
will help when the wagoner is at the wheel! You have still a mission, as 
much so as when in 1851 I addressed you, by invitation, as a delegate from 
New Orleans, and used the language which in closing I quote to-day :— 

“Gentlemen, the spirit of improvement and of progress which has descended 
upon you, is sweeping down the valley of the Missippi, and producing its won 
derful results in a} of the States to the southward of your limits, I¢ is for you, 
legislators, the first to sit during this excitement of the public mind, to lead 
the way and direet the spirit of the times to immediate and practical results, 
Indicate your course of policy, and let it be a broad and liberal one; some- 
thing worthy of a State like Tennessee; and believe me, when I say it, that 
Mississippi and Louisiana will unite upon the same platform with you, and that 
Alabama and Arkansas and Texas will respond to the extent of their means and 
capacities. These States are but in their infancy of progress and improvement, 
and are now looking to you to pave the way for a system which hencefor- 
ward shall emphatically be known as the Southwestern system. With your 
resolutions and acts in their hands, the friends of improvement may walk bold- 
ly, and I believe triumphantly forth.” 

J. D. B. DeBow, President Tennessee and Pacific Railroad. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE FREEDMEN. 
LAWS OF THE SEVERAL SOUTHERN STATES, REGULATING THE 
STATUS, RIGHTS AND CONDITION OF THE FREEDMEN. 
No, 2.—MISSISSIPPL 


Constirution, Art. VIL, Sec. 1. “The institution of slavery having been 
destroyed in the State,” “the Legislature shall provide by law for the protec- 
tion of the freedmen,” 


Acr November 25, 1465. 


Seotion 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Mississippi: That all freed- 
men, free negroes and mulattoes may sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, in all the 
courts of law and equity of this State, and may acquire personal property and choses in action, 
by descent or purchase, and may dispose of the same, in the same manner, and to the same 
extent that white persons may: Provided that the provisions of this section shall not be so 
construed as to allow any freedman, free negro or mulatto, to rent or lease any lands or tene- 
ments, except in incorporated towns or cities in which places the corporate authorities shall 
control the same. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That all freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes may intermarry 
with each other, in the same manner and under the same regulations that are provided by law 
for white persons; Provided, that the clerk of probate shall keep separate records of the 
same. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That all freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes, who do now 
and have heretofore lived and cohabited EY as husband and wife, shall be taken and held 
in law as legally married, and the issue shall be taken and held as legitimate for all purposes. 
That it shall not be lawful for any freedman, free negro or mulatto to intermarry with any 
white person ; nor,for any white person to intermarry with any freedman, free negro or mu- 
latto; and any person who shall so intermarry shall i deemed guilty of felony, and on con- 
viction thereof, shall be confined in the State penitentiary for life; and those shall be deemed 
freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes who are of pure negro blood, and those descended from 
& negro to the third generation inclusive, though one ancestor of cach generation may have 
been a white person, 

Szc. 4. Be it further enacted, That in addition to cases in which freedmen, free negroes and 
mulattoes are now by law competent witnesses, freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes shall be 
competent in civil cases when a party or parties to the suit, either plaintiff or plaintiffs, de- 
fendant or defendants, also in cases where freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes is or are either 
plaintiff or plaintiffs, defendant or defendants, and a white person or white persons is or are 
the opposing party or parties, plaintiff or plaintiffs, defendant or defendants. They shall also 
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be competent witnesses in all criminal proseeutions where the crime charged is alleged to have 
been committed by a white person upon or against the person or property of a freedman, 
negro or mulatto: Provided that in all cases said witnesses shall be examined in open court on 
the stand, except, however, they may be examined before the grand jury, and shall in all eases 
be subject to the rules and tests of the common law as to competency and credibility. 

Seo. 5. Be it further enacted, That every freedman, free negro and mulatto, shall, on the 
second Monday of January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, and annually thereafter, 
have a lawful home or employment, and shall have written evidence thereof, as follows, to 
wit: if living in any incorporated city, town or views. 8 license from the mayer thereof; and 
if living outside of any incorporated city, town or village, from the member of the board af 
police of his beat, authorizing him or her to do irregular and job work, or a written contract, 
as provided in section sixth of this act, which licenses may be revoked for cause, at any time, 
by the eT granting the same. 

Sc. 6. Be it further enacted, That all contracts for labor made with freedmen, free negroes 
and mulattoes, for a we oo period than one month, shall be in writing and in duplicate, attest- 
ed and read to said freedman, free negro or mulatto, by a beat, city or county officer, or two 
disinterested white persons of the county in which the labor is to be performed, of which each 
party shall have one; and said contracts shall be taken and held as entire contracts, and if the 
aborer shall quit the service of the employer, before the expiration of his term of servios, 
without good cause, he shall forfeit his wages for that year, up to the time of quitting. 

Sec. 7. Be it farther enacted, That every civil officer shall, and every person may arrest and 
carry back to his or her legal employer any freedman, free negro or srulathe, who shall have 
quit the service of his or her employer, before the expiration of his or her term of service witl- 
out good cause, and said officer and person shall be entitled to receive for arresting and carry 
ing back every deserting employee aforesaid, the sum of five dollars, and ten cents per milp 
from the place of arrest to the place of delivery, and the same shall be paid by the employer, 
and held as a set-off for so much against the wages of said deserting employee: Provided 
that said arrested party after being so returned may appeal to a justice of the peace or mem 
ber of the board of police of the county, who on notice to the alleged employer, shall tr 
summarily whether said appellant is legally employed by the alleged employer and has goo¢ 
cause to quit said —— either party shall have the right of appeal to the — court, 
pending which the alleged deserter shall be remanded to the alleged employer, or otherwise 
disposed of as shall be right and just, and the decision of the county court shall be final, 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That upon affidavit made by the employer of any freedma 
free negro or mulatto, or other credible person before any justice of the peace or member 0 
the board of police, that any freedman, free negro or mulatto, legally employed by said em- 
ployer, has illegally deserted said employment, such justice of the peace or member of the 

vard of police, shall issue his warrant or warrants, returnable before himself, or other such 
officer, directed to any sheriff, constable or special deputy, commanding him to arrest said de 
serter and return him or her to said employer, and the like proceeding shall be had as pro- 
vided in the preceding section ; and it shall be lawful for any officer to whom such warrant 
shall be directed, to execute said warrant in any county of this State, and that said warrant 
may be transmitted without endorsement to any like officer of another county, to be executed 
and returned as aforesaid, and the said employer shall pay the cost of said warrants and 
arrest and return, which shall be set off for so much against the wages of said deserter, 

Sno. 9. Be it further enacted, That if any person shall }persuade or attempt to persuade, en- 
tice or cause any freedman, free negro or mulatto, to desert from the legal employment of any 
person, before the expiration of his or her term of service, or shall knowingly employ 7 
such deserting freedman, free xegro or mulatto,or shall knowingly give or sell to any suc 
deserting freedman, free negro or mulatto, any fuod, raiment, or other thing, he or she shal 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, shall be fined not less than twenty-five 
dollars and not more than two hundred dollars and the costs, and if said fine and costs shall 
not be immeé¢iutely paid, the court shall sentence said conviet to not exceeding two months’ 
imprisonment in the county jail, and he or she shall moreover be liable to the party injured in 
damages: Provided, if any person shall, or shall attempt to persuade, entice, or cause any 
freedman, free negro or mulatto, to desert from any legal employment of any person, with the 
view to employ said freedman, free negro or mulatto, without the limits of this State, such 
person, on conviction, shall be fined not less than fifty dollars and not more than five hum 
dred dollars and costs, and if said fine and costs shall not be immediately paid, the court shall 
sentence said convict to not exceeding six months’ imprisonment in the county jail. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any freedman, free negro or mu 
latto, to charge any white person, freedman, free negro or mulatto, by affidavit, with any crim- 
inal offence against his or her person or property, and upon such affidavit the proper process 
shall be issued and executed as if said affidavit was made by a white person; and it shall be 
lawfal for any freedman, free negro or mulatto, in any action, suit or controversy pending, or 
about to be instituted, im any court of law or equity of this State, to make all needful and 
lawful affidavits, as shall be necessary for the ingtitution, prosecution, or defenee of such suit 
or controversy. 

Seo. 11. Be it further enacted, That the penal laws of this State, in all cases not otherwise 
specially provided for, shall apply and extend to all freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes. 


Acr Nov. 22, 1865, authorizes prebate court of each county to bind out orphans 
under eighteen, whose parents are unwilling or unable to support them; and 
in said apprenticing shall consult the interests of the minor, and prefer the 
former owner if practicable. The party shall execute bond to furnish gaid 
minor properly with food, clothing, medical attendance, to teach him to read 
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and write, etc. Term of apprenticeship until eighteen years of age for females, 
and twenty-one years for males, 

The master or mistress shall have the right to inflict moderate chastisement 
on apprentices, as in case of a father or guardian and child, ete, 

‘Lhe act makes ample but liberal and just provision for cases of running away 
of apprentices, and their recapture, and imposes penalties for enticing them 
away. The court will investigate all cases affecting the interests of apprentices, 
will reapprentice them in certain cases, etc. 

The father or mother may always apprentice the child. 

Tue Vacrant Acr Nov. 29, 1865, includes all classes under its definition. 
Section 2 reads: 

Sco. 2. Be it further enacted, That all freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes in this State, 
over the age of eighteen years, found.on the second Monday in January, 1866, or thereafter, 
‘with no lawful employment or business, or found unlawfully assembling themselves together 
either in the day or night time, and all white persons so assembling with freedmen, free 
negroes or mulattoes, or usually associating with freedmen, free negroes or mulattves on terms 
of equality, or living in adultery or fornication with a freedwoman, free negro, or mulatto, 
shall be deemed vagrants, and on conviction thereof, shall be fined in the sum of not exceed- 
ing, in the case of a freedman, free negro or mulatto, fifty dollars, and a white man two hun- 
dred dollars, and imprisoned at the discretion of the court, the free negro not exceeding ten 
days, and the white man not exceeding six months. 


The other sections provide a mode of trying who are vagrants by the regular 
magistrates of the State, etc. The sheriff may hire out freedmen for the short- 
est period of service which will pay the vagrancy fine, and if he cannot be 
hired out he may then be dealt with as a pauper. 

Section 6 imposes a tax which shall not exceed one dollar annually on all 
freedmen between the ages of eighteen and sixty, as a “Freedman’s Pauper 
Fund,” to be expended by the commissioners of the poor—said tax to be levied 
by the Board of County Police. 

Section 8 provides a mode of enforcing the tax by hiring out the delinquent 
freedman, 


Tux Acr or Deo, 2, 1865, is in terms as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, That in every case where an 
white person has been arrested and brought to trial, by virtue of the provisions of the tent 
section of the above recited act, in any court in this State, upon suflicient proof being made 
to the court or jury, upon the trial before said court, that any freedman, free negro or mulat- 
to, has falsely and maliciously caused the arrest and trial of said white person or persons, the 
court shall render up a judgment against said freedman, free negro or mulatto, for all costs of 
the case, and impose a fine not to exceed fifty dollars, and imprisonment in the county jail not 
to exceed twenty days; and fora failure of said freedman, free negro or mulatto to pay, or 
cause to be paid,all costs, fines, and jail fees, the sheriff of the county is hereby author- 
ized and required, after giving ten days’ public notice, to proceed to hire out, at public outery, 
at the court-house of the county, said freedman, free negro or mulatto, for the shortest time 
to raise the amount necessary to discharge said freedman, free negro or mulatto, from all costs, 
fines and jail fees aforesaid. 


MISCELLANY. 
1.—THE RICE CROP. 


The New Orleans Prices Current gives the quantity of Louisiana-grown rice 
shipped from New Orleans as 22,693 sacks in 1865-66 against 30,518 in 1862-63. 
The rice erop of the parish of New Orleans was, in 1853, 27,050 barrels, and in 
1865 40,000 barrels. The barrels are about one-third to one-half the weight of 
those of Carolina, The following will show the advantages of rice and cotton 
growing in Georgia: 

Cost and profit of cultivating rice and cotton in Georgia. Wages of prime men 
valued at $10 per month, and prime women at $7 per month, for one year, 

Corn valued at 75 cents per bushel, and bacon 15 cents per Jb.... 
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Rice cultivation, 5 men and 5 women for 100 acres of land. 





Expense— 
200 bushels seed rice, at $2 per bushel............++4. ave wee $400 
Wages of 5 men at $10 per month.............. ecrebeecsase 600 
“  § women, at $7 per month,....... a ee 420 
150 bushels of corn, for food, at 75 cents per bushel........... 112 
156 lbs. bacon (3 lbs, each per week), at 15 ets. per lb.......... 234 
Hire of mules, $5 per ois cn seen cccccnwoseons e.. veeeee 90 
Pammendint 06 BD Ie. « < cadtescc dhe s<s.c0anibbsad enence ive 375 
5 plows, etc., $40, 2 carts, etc., $60...... cc ceeececncsenceres 100 
Hoes, axes, and extra expemees,.......ccceecereccscccccceecs 100 $2,431 
Product of 100 acres (50 bushels per acre), 5,000 bushels, 
mt $2 per buahed..........ccweccsccsencnssceacssoscces 10,000 
Net profits from 100 acres, rice cultivation... ........... $7,569 


Short staple, or upland cotton cultivation and corn. 
5 men and 5 women, for 100 acres cotton and 150 acres corn. 


Expense— 
Wages of 5 men and 5 women. ............cceeeeceeceeeses 1,020 
150 bushels of corn, and 1,560 Ibs, bacon.............ceeceee 846 
Hire of 5 mules, $90. Provender, $375..............00005. 465 


5 plows, $40. 2 carts, $60. 1 wagon, $100. Hoes, ete., $100.... 800 2,181 
Product—Cotton, 25,000 Ibs. (250 Ibs. per acre), at 40 ects., 
$10,000; and 3,000 bushels of corn, at 50 cts, $1500... 11,500 


Net profits from 100 acres cotton and 150 acres corn ..... $9,369 


Long staple, or Sea Island cotton cultivation and corn. 
8 men and 8 women for 100 acres cotton and 250 acres corn, 





Expenses— 
Wages of 8 men. and 8 women..........cceecceescccceseecs 1,630 
240 bushels corn and 2,496 Ibs. bacon... .........0 cece ee cues 555 
Hire of 6 mules, $108. Provender, $450.............00-00. 558 
6 plows, $48. 2 carts, ete., $60. 1 wagon, $100, Hoes, ete., $100 308 8,051 
Product — Cotton, 15,000 Ibs. (150 lbs, per acre), at $1, 
$15,000; 3,750 bushels of corn, at 50 cts., $1875....... 16,875 
Net profits from 100 acres cotton and 250 acres corn .... $13,824 


2.—THE FIELD FOR SOUTHERN MANUFACTURES. 


An enterprising citizen of Mississippi contributes to the Memphis Bulletin 
some interesting news upon this sul ject, of which he sends us acopy. He says: 

“ The capital which was heretofore used in the purchase of land and negroes 
for the purpose of raising cheap cotton, will be employed, much of it, at least, 
in the manufacture of the raw material. 

“‘ Suppose the growing cotton erep should be 1,500,000 bales. This, at thirty 
cents a pound, or one hundred and fifty dollars a bale, would bring two hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars. Now, if one-third or one-half of this should 
be used in increasing manufacturing establishments in the South, it would not 
be many years before we would manufacture all the cotton we could raise, and 
thus reap the profits arising from its manufacture, which have enriched New 
England and built up the great cities of the North. 

“ There is no reason why every pound of cotton raised in the South may not 
be manufactured in the South, and this leads to thenext inquiry : 

“ Can we manufacture in the South as cheaply as it ean be done elsewhere ?—We 
may have to pay more for labor here than they do in Old or New England, but 
we can get the raw material cheaper, we can get cheaper food, fuel and house 
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rent for our operatives, and this will more than counterbalance the high price of 
labor. It is contended by some of our most practical men that taking these 
things into consideration we can manufacture here cheaper than in any other 
part of the world. 

“ Our mountains are full of coal and iron, and our forests abound with the finest 
timber, and we have immense water power that we can use the whole year, and 
which is not injured by the freezes so common in high northern latitudes. The 
best and surest protections we can have against pigh tariffs and high taxes on 
our cotton, will be to become the manufacturers of the cotton which we raise. 

“ Can we get the necessary labor ?—The healthfulness of the Southern elimate 
for white laborers.—Can we get the necessary labor, skilled labor, to enable us 
to engage very extensively in manufacturing? I answer unheasitatingly, yes. 

“ Capital will bring labor. We can offer the laborers of the Northern States, or 
of Great Britain, or of the continent, such inducements in the way of wages, 
good and comfortable living, as will induce as many of them to come as we will 
need, 

“ Dr. Nott, of Mobile, in an able article, recently written, says that many por- 
tions of the South are as favorable to the health of white laborers in the cotton 
flelds as any country. However it may be as to the health of white laborers 
in cotton and sugar fields, exposed to the hot sun and morning dews in the fall 
season—and I confess I am inclined to think that the negro, free as he is, is bet- 
ter suited as afield laborer in the South than the white man can ever be—yet 
there can be no doubt that white men, women and children in many portions of 
the South can be as healthy in factories as the operatives in similar establish- 
ments in any part of the world. They can have better food, better clothes, bet- 
ter homes and cheaper, and in fact everything in more abundance than any- 
where else. 

“ The advantage and necessity of diversifying our labor.—By inv esting a large 
portion of our capital in manufacturing establishments we will gain a large 
population of industrious workers who will be the consumers of such articles of 
food as we can and ought to raise in the South in great abundance. It is proba- 
ble that for many years thousands and millions of acres of rich lands in the 
South will not be cultivated for the want of the necessary field labor, such as is 
required on cotton and sugar plantations. It requires a different kind of labor 
to cultivate cotton and sugar from that which is required in factories or machine- 
shops. I do not believe the white laborer will ever raice cotton or sugar in great 
abundance, and if the negro population continues to decrease as it has done, and 
is doing, the amount of land cultivated in cotton and sugar will decrease every 

year. 

“ What, then, will we do with these lands? Plant them in corn or grain, or 
convert them into pastures to raise catt*‘e ? 

“ As fine cattle can be raised in Tennessee and Mississippi, to say nothing of 
the magnificent prairies of Texas, as can be grown-anywhere. We cannot only 
raise all the cotton we need, but we can raise sheep enough to furnish us wool 
for all the factories we can establish. In a word, we have among ourselves, and 
at our very doors, all the elements necessary to constitute us a great manufac- 
turing and commercial, as well as agricultural people. The people of the 
North may yet regret that slavery was ever abolished, and a constitutional 
amendment gauranteeing the payment of the war debt may be more needed in 
the North in the future than in the South. 

“ Years ago, in 1850, I expressed the opinion, in an article then published, that 
the establishment of factories, the building of railroads, and the development of 
our mineral resources, would do more to make us truly independent, and to 
secure our rights, than all the Southern Congresses which could ever meet. We 
need a change in our policy more than we doa change of the Constitution to 
afford additional gaurantees to the South. Subsequent events have confirmed 
the opinions then expressed. 

“T could give additional facts and figures to show the great profits arising from 
manufacturing, but I do not deem it necessary. I refer any one whovas any 
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doubts on this subject to the conclusive argument of General James, of Rhode, 
published in the May number of De Bow’s Review, 1866, and also to some ver 
able and interesting articles now being published in the Southern Sentinel, Col. 
umbus, Miss., and written by Murdock, one of the most intelligent, successful 
and energetic business men of that place, who has for many years been engaged 
in manufacturing. There is great danger that the Southern people will give 
way to despondency on account cf the great losses, or that they will do as the 
have heretofore done, invest all their means and exert all their energies in cul- 
tivating cotton, whilst others reap the fruit of their labor. Let them be wise 
in time. I have purposely refrained from using any political arguments in 
favor of the policy which I have been advocating, because I think we pay too 
much attention to politics, and too little to the improvement of our country, and 
because I did not wish to revive any political feelings.” 


3.—EUROPEAN AND NORTHERN EMIGRANTS AT THE SOUTH. 


A friend in Mississippi writes as follows upon the subject of immigration to 
the South and expresses, as we believe, the true sentiments of the people: “ Whilst 
we thus differ, yet there is entire security for any Northern man who wishes to 
settle in the South, whether as a planter, manufacturer, or day laborer. The treat- 
ment which any man who comes to the South will receive at the hands of the 
people will depend upon his own conduct. If he will be kind to the people they 
will reciprocate his kindness, but if he comes as a spy, as an intermeddler, as a 
stirrer-up of strife, he then will command no respect from them. Any Northern 
man or European who comes to the South with legitimate purpos s, will find the 
Southern people generous, tender-hearted, disposed to encourage, not merely the 
introduction of capital, but also the sentiment of capitalists among them, When- 
ever any man, no matter where he was born, settles in the South, becomes 
identified in interests with her people, and in fact becomes one of them, he will 
be kindly received. But we Southern people have very little respect for these 
needy adventurers, who come Svuth to swindle the negroes by selling them 
pinchbeck jewelry, and depriving them of their hard and honest earnings. 
We do not like a system of absenteeism. We want the men who expect and 
desire to make profits out of the producers of the Southern soil to come and live 
among us, share our burdens as wellas enjoy our profits. Those who assert that 
Northera men are unsafe in the South, state what is not true, and what every 
intelligent Southerner knows, and every intelligent Northern man ought to know, 
not to be true. The people of the Northern States have qualities that we 
respect and admire, to wit: their energy, enterprise and perseverance. They are, 
in general, public-spirited, and help very much toimprove acountry. That they 
have grown rich off the products of Southern slave labor is not their fault, but 
was caused by our failure to appreciate our advantages, and our unwillingness to 
improve them, Not only an infusion of Northern capital into the South, but 
also an infusion of Northern energy, enterprise and sagacity to understand their 
interests, would be beneficial. A few years will show, I think, that it is the 
interest of the enterprising capitalists and laborers, not only from the Northern 
States, but from Europe, to make the South their home. She possesses all the 
elements of wealth, and only needs development to become the richest and most 
aaa. ye country on the globe. The healthfulness of the climate is attested 
»y all who have examined the subject dispassionately, The South has undevel- 
oped wealth in untold abundance, She needs and desires capital, labor and 
enterprise to develop this wealth. She is not so unwise as to reject it, because 
it comes from the Northern States, and those who make this assertion show a 
great want of knowledge of human nature. Tne sooner the Northern people 
find out the falsity off the charge the better for bo‘h sections, 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1.—DESTINATION OF THE COTTON AND TOBAC -C EXPORTS FROM 


Whither Exported. 


Liverpool 
See Teer er 
Glasgow, Greenock, etce..... 
Cowes, Falmouth, ete.,.... 
Queenstown, Cork, etc.... 
SG SS opies Kontos sheet 





358878 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Cotton—Bales. 
1864-65 1963-61 
21826 1155 2070 


1865-66 


138744 5952 4023 1849 








1862-63 1861-62 


1850-61 

1812 1074131 
ig y 153 
82767 

py 10034 
bia 42263 
472 381938 
sen 8704 
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$411 

1700 

Jone 65073 
“as 12843 
aja 5551 
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21571 72471 
o sae 6269 
841618 

; 23588 
4116 29539 
109 94307 
spies 4897 
98 855 
sod 100 
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27678 1915852 
1812 1159348 
472 888925 
-.-- 122042 
21571 113358 
4323 1382179 
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1889-60. 


17272 
42950 
20874 
35167 
316199 
140961 
42239 
24614 
47289 
32282 
58429 
26549 
31092 
38985 
205591 
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Nantes, Cette, and Rouen... .... 
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Rotterdam and Ghent..... es 
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Antwerp, etc............. vor 

BNI, 605 cocccecserens ume 

Gottenburg and Stockholm ae de ies eo 

Spain, Gibraltar, etc..... 16454 ee" sees 872 

Mexico, ete............... 638 145 

Genoa, Trieste, etc... ... ° 286 162 

&t. Petersburg, etc......... 1701 402 

Other Foreign Ports ..... — .... ae ties  \ éaee 

BONY OU Maewes cc adcvdedes 154697 144190 109149 17859 

eh cess so wenins one il 81457 15093 12793 1418 

Providence, R. I........... 9083 ey, 40 

Philadelphia............... 8005 1855 708 142 

re 284 aati sas dicts 

Portsmouth .............. sade wap 

Other Coastwise Ports.... 1879 231 

Western States............ oan wegis 
Total....... .......... T68543 192351 128130 23760 

R&CAPITULATION. 

Great Britain............. 858878 21826 1155 2070 

ND at So kaa ds oda sunk éen 134510 «(5052 «=640238)=— «1849 

North of Europe.......... 5422 402.—(i.. bles 

8. Europe, Mexico, ete..... 17378 167 = 807 872 

Coastwise.............0006 252355 164504 122645 19459 
Sst sean cenew dina 768548 192851 128130 23750 

2.—COMMERCE OF MOBILE, 1858-1865. 

Articles received. 1865-66. 1860-61, 
Bagging, pieces........ 5357 29331 
Bale Rope, coils........ 13634 13234 
Bacon, hhds........... 8398 16200 
Coffee, sacks.......... 16041 25233 
Corn, sacks........... 494196 430750 
Flour, bbis............ 160789 109100 
Hay, bales......... : $963 30167 
Lere, Kees oo viscas ox - 12616 25711 
Fg ee eae 12750 24875 
Molasses, bbls......... 9573 33986 
Oats, sacks............ 9350 68577 
Potatoes, bbis......... 36483 27977 
Pork, bbls..... 19689 31352 
Rice, tierces.........0. 1792 3419 
Salt, sacks............ 204330 161744 
Sugar, hhds........... 5059 6963 
W hiskey, er ee 10755 15026 
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Tobacco—Hhds 
1855-65 1850-61 
1509 1436 
9 ie tit ae 
3011 
3179 
ven 823 
839 1037 
406 
5084 
1067 
20 
9569 
758) 
86 1816 
2016 1969 
101 213 
Ty eet 


788 
"$i 
"86 


9 





89806 


7464 
4544 
6577 
18915 
2306 


39806 


1858-59. 
$2523 
45781 
20656 
87295 
117207 
85718 
28228 
20136 
25324 
34730 
40160 
27454 
26251 
3162 
150073 
10589 

35877 
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38.—COTTON TRADE OF GALVESTON. 
This Year. 1860-61. 














Bales. Bales. 
Stock on hand, Ist of Sept., 1865........... 18857 3168 
Received at this port this week............ 182 4 
Received at this port previously........... 152603 114683 
Received at other ports..............e0005 22200 80085 
Wess. costapbescoecs Fete oees ce swe 188842 147940 
Exported to— Bales. Bales. 
FD EEE wa 5'> «cv cheinas cunahe sicdlenmme 59435 47229 
WUD oc che NO Rikd «nol teen kg Geen Cenk par 1739 3640 
Other Continental Ports................... 8014 12315 
RE Se ee ree a ee 120 1825 
FOOT SAORI o's Se ou cass 0s tet dbaeneee ens 44375 31158 
Bs a pagas ccc cscdvtstedeewnt pt aetenn tie pees 
OD we ccne. cocnusdseebiber peek cas 207 
Rc cidés e vee. ve Cenenhdcacte bas ves 80 cece 
PRION, CS Sos cccncccctvescsspeneveen ose 113 
a «as vice eahpensenae io s0kehe cin 63267 25167 
G65 ic cc cn ccckhe cou epaenecemcce cba 8094 25991 
Cons’d by Rope Factory...... “arrTyer on 50 
180331 147588 
On hand and on shipboard, not cleared...... 8511 452 


4.—RAPID GROWTH OF CINCINNATI. 


The Prices Current of that city has just issued its regular annual statement- 
Thus it appears, in the grocery trade, which is understood to include sugar and 
coffee, our imports for the past year have been greater than those of any other 
city in the Union, with the exception of New York, and greater than those of 
St. Louis and Chicago combined, or even of Boston, Chicago, and New Orleans, 
and which are given as follows: Sugar, 42,400,000 pounds; coffee, 34,080,000 
pounds, 

Trade in other departments of business, during the past year, has also been 
unusually large; “the imports of general mercbandise being 1,099,000 packages 
and 34,553 tons, against 916,100 packages and 40,568 tons the previous year ; 
38,398 packages of hardware the past, against 22,515 packages the previous 
year. Of crockery-ware the imports have been 6,029 packages or crates, against 
1,051 the previous year.” 

The trade of but few commodities has perhaps increased more rapidly in this 
eity than that of cotton. Ten years ago the imports of this staple did not ex- 
ceed 19,000 bales, while the past year they amounted to 154,000. It is claimed 
from this report that our tobacco market, at the present time, not only surpasses 
all others in the West, but is the greatest original tobacco market in the coun- 
try. The inerease of this trade may be inferred from the fact that the imports 
of leaf tobacco were, ten years ago, 6,000 hogsheads and 200 bales, and in 1865 
over 54,000 hogsheads and 7,000 bales, 

“ The increase in the dry mall and general merchandise trade has been quite 
remarkable, Ten years ago the imports of merchandise, chiefly dry goods, 
were 786,000 packages and 2,400 tons, Last year they were 1,099,000 pack- 
ages and 34,500 tons.” 

“In manufacturing, Cincinnati ranks the third city in the Union, and in the 
furniture department she probably excels any other city in the world, 
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5.—MEMPHIS AND ITS PROGRESS. 


Commence or Mempnis.—The receipts of cotton at Memphis, for the year end- 
ing 3lst of August, 1866, were; 





By River... .....+. Grabs teses Per TeT eters od 
Charleston Railroad....... <5 ai hee herd eae 48,279 * 
Ghio RalieeGiis cia acud: + capasssdasesn pee Fe 
Mississippi Railroad... ...........0-+seeseees 7,050 “ 

Weiss capere ¥% + Rabies 06 haseeeeswaas 117,903 bales. 


In addition, there was a very heavy amount received by-wagons, The ag- 
gregate number of bales which paid taxes at the Collector's Office was 172,215, 
of the weight of 79,723,361 pounds; 11,530 bales of Government cotton were 
also shipped from Memphis, paying no tax—making the whole receipts 183,368 
bales, Stock, September 1, 10,831 bales. In 1861 the receipts were: 


By Charleston Railroad.............eeeeeeeees 164,413 bales. 
3g SP ee ae ere ey reer ee 52,316 “ 
Mississippi Railroad,..... ..... et Pe . 58,3038 “ 
Little Rock Railroad............eeeeeeeceee 3,784 “ 
BAVEP.. oi c00 x CORD a Che wastes ves0es epees 67,378 “ 

Total, with WAgONE.............seeeeeee . 369,633 bales, 


During the corporate year commencing on the 1st of July, 1859, and ending 
on the 30th of June, 1860, the arrivals of steamers and flatboats, and the re- 
ceipts therefrom, were as follows: 











Arrivals. Collections, 

Steamboats......... PEEL AN ES Wie,c Valdes 2,338 $34,149 34 

Flatboats.......-. $467 Caees hes ek 226 5,465 20 
r i 

Ns ik cae eee 6 a's oy dew knoe B 2,564 $39,614 54 

Receipts the previous year... ........-+serccsncceees 27,035 70 

IO, |, Seacmirh tna n oss manne ot. & Ac mean 5 i: ee oe 


The arrivals of steamers and flatboats, and the wharfage collections therefrom 
the past year (thirty-ninth corporate), were as follows: 











Months. Arrivals, Collections. 
Omlg 2O6G i iis Be Bie i scaeiieds JS $2,612 00 
BN Sh. . SANS 6 is ee CRE ss 185 8,061 65 
September............ Ppp in eee 215 8,744 20 
SUL) 5s abu cs. bwee PT Pee Pr 8,893 95 
CMMI oikw oc hk Sees dee ee FE 331 4,774 65 
eS POPC pee eee 266 5.766 75 
January, 1866... 6s Sede VIN Te bee elees 247 4,565 00 
PORrma ss. 6 6. i EAS a 5,198 75 
BN ih e's 0s iN ae wotes fas i He 421 6,054 30 
on aati? PETER EEL FL Le ee 257 3,395 25 
one): RU RE ETEL ET COREE Mere 203 3,344 00 
CG fio oS aa eG eR ot 185 3,807 55 

DM 6 ns SERA cain Hales 4a POEOY 8,105 $51,211 05 
Total in 1859-60..........0008. oss BHO 34,149 84 
[noreaee: . (icici ds SbR Ss « ibd. SS $17,061 71 


When a permanent system of labor is established among the planters of the 
eotton-growing districts of Arkansas, Mississippi, North Alabama, and West 
Tennessee, the tide of traffic flowing into the lap of Memphis will be large and 
increasing. From those points the imports of cotton and produce, in 1860, 
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amounted to $20,000,000; and the exports of dry goods, groceries, and hardware 
to the same places summed up $10,000,000—making «a yearly commerce of 


$30,000,000, 


The great quantity of cotton coming into Memphis keeps a number of boats 
employed shipping it to New Orleans; and such a supply of produce and man- 
ufactured articles as she requires causes several lines of first-class steamers to 
arrive at her wharves daily from Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Louisville, creating 


another tide of commerce of no small value or importance. 


What these tides 


will be when all her contemplated lines of railroads and their connections are 
completed—when she puts one foot, a3 it were, on the Pacific, and the other on 
the Atlantic, a living colossus, and stretches her arms northward to Maine, and 
southward to Mexico, a commercial giant—must fill every mind on the Bluff 


with the prospect of a golden future. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUS 


TRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


“Commerce is the Golden Girdle of the Glube.” 


Unper this heading we shall from 
time to time make elaborate or brief 
mention, as circumstances may war- 
rant, of the largest commercial or 
manufacturing establishments, institu- 
tions, ete., in the country North or 
South. Those of the North will be 
prepared by our New York assistant. 


1, Bassirr’s Soar axnp Saveratus Fac- 
tory.—We had an opportunity lately of 
passing through this yreat establishment, 
which is one of the largest in the coun- 
try. The space occupied by it seems in- 
credible. Nine buildings of four and five 
stories, with a depth of from sixty to one 
hundred feet each, and most extensive 
machinery and steam-power are em- 
braced. Mr. Babbitt laid the ground- 
work of this establishment some twenty 
years ago, making a very humble start in 
a single tenement. With untiring effort, 
enterprise, and personal supervision, in 
twenty-three years he has become one of 
the millionaires of New York. He is still 
an active and hard-working man, The 
manufacture of soap, an article so neces- 
sary, is alweys profitable. Soaps of all 
kinds find ready market everywhere, ard 
though millions of pounds are poured 
out of the immense boilers daily, it is 
soon consumed. This mammoth house 
gives constant employment to over two 
hundred persons, and huge engines, and 
thousands of pounds of steam, keep its 
machinery in motion. Steam is conduct- 
ed through the entire buildings by pipes, 
some of which cross the street and sup- 
ply power to two opposite buildings. A 

oiler which is said to be the largest in 
the world, and which rises from the 
ground floor to the fifth story of one of 
the buildings, it is said will rake at one 





time 250 tons of the best soap, which at 
the present prices would bring $52,000. 
Here is soap fur the million in one turn 
of this monster pot. The grease, etc., is 
melted by tie agency of pipes filled with 
steam, which run throughout the base 
and sides of the boiler. Mr. Babbitt is 
also an extensive manufacturer of salera- 
tes, of which from fifteen to eighteen 
tons is turned out daily. In addition to 
this, another article universally used, 
“Chemical Yeast,” is said to possess su- 
perior qualities, adding 20!bs. and more 
to a barrel of flour when made into 
bread. It is compounded of flour, water 
and common salt, does not foment, and is 
very easy of digestion. Mr. B. believes 
that bread made with bis Yeast Powders 
will prevent dyspepsia. We are pleased 
to see that his custom is wide-spread in 
the South, and we are informed that he 
has upwards of 10,000 regular customers 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries; which we do not doubt, seeing the 
number of wagons and carts, etc., con- 
tinually loading and unloading, and the 
immense piles of boxes both inside and 
outside of the building, labelled soap, 
saleratus, yeast powders, sal soda, soap- 
powder, super-carbonate of soda, and 
concentrated potash, all of which articles 
are manufactured by him, With aman 
of his evergy and enterprising spirit, 
there is no such word as “ fail,” 

2. Bapexs.—Oar southern friends have 
not forgotten the copper badges of old, 
used by hired servants, The custom, 
dead at the South, is resurrected at the 
North. Badges are all the rage. Ma- 
sonic, Odd Fellow, Musical, Soldiers, &c., 
&ec., for every profession and trade. 
B. F. Heyward, 208 Broadway, New 
York, an extensive manufacturer, exhib- 
ited to us a few days since some thou- 
sands or more of these, and a variety of 
superfine Jewelry, which is sold at very 
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low prices. Any one wanting a Badge | 
would do well to see Mr. Heyward. 

8. Spring Bevs.—A great luxury. The | 
Tucker Manufacturing Company, 59 John | 
Street, New York, sent us one for trial, | 
and we cheerfully recommend it to our 
friends. The most inferior mattress laid 
over one of ihese beds, becomes comfort- 
able and luxurious. They are very cheap, 
and can be transported without the least | 
difficulty. 

4, New York, everybody knows, is the 
great headquarters of humbugs — and | 
Patent Medicines are considered as form- 
ing a great part in the category. There | 
are some which, however, have merits. 
The well known and respectable firms of 
Brandreth and Tarrant bave preparations 
deserving of universal sale, The Al- 
cock’s Porous Plaster of Brandreth, and 
the Seltzer’s Aperient and Boyd's Oint- 
ment of Tarrant, are invaluable, and 
without offence to the regular practice, 
we respectfully recommend them. 


5. Anotazre New Pen. — “ Babbito-| 
nians.”—The manufacturer of these pens 
understands the wants of the public. We 


} manship. 


| sion 
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have tried the pens and pronousce them 
excellent. In fact, we have never seen 
any that are superior. Babbitt, Crosby 
& Potter, 42 Jobn Street, have laid on 
our desk a package containing at least 
100 copies suitable for the use of schools, 
and perfect in their arrangement to in- 
struct without a master in the art of pen- 
Teachers will find it to their 
advantage to patronize these manufactu- 
rers both in Copies and Pens. 

6. Wi_per's Deve Estasiisument, Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. Mr. Edward Wilder 
did a good deal for the Southern cause, 
and suffered a good deal on account of 
his advocacy of it in times that tried 
men’s souls. He now conducts one of the 
largest Drug Stores in L ouisville, and 
advertises in our pages a Southern Bit- 
ters, made from purest Bourbon Whiske 
and other ingredients of the Materia Med- 
ica, most salutary in diseases. The Bit- 
ters have already acquired a high reputa- 
tion, and should be adopted to the exclu- 
of much that is fabricated at the 
North, and which is but vile stuff. Mr. 
Wilder is determined to put a pure arti- 
cle into the hands of the people. 
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REPRESENTING THE VIEWS AND 


OPINIONS WHICH 


THE WAR. 


OBTAINED, AND THE CONDITION 


OF THINGS WHICH EXISTED AT THE DATE OF EACH DAY'S ENTRY, IN THE CONFEDERATE 


STATES, OR IN PORTIONS OF THEM; THE ORIGINAL ENTRIES, WITH SUBSEQUENT 
nNoTes,* BY THE EDITOR.—1862-3. 
““ Oh, who that shared them ever shall forget 
Th’ emotions of the spirit-rousing time?” 
Scorr’s Lorp or THe Istzs. 
‘* Now Civil Wounds are stopped—Peace lives again.” 
Ricuarp IIl., Acr V., Sc. IV. 
Serma, ArasamMa, Decemper 23,/and the plaee is much crowded with 
1862.—Reach here at 12 m., having | refugees from different quarters. Many 
been detained by fogs on the river.jare here from Columbus, Miss,, 
Near the landing pass three gun-boats|Memphis, Tennessee, and parts of 


and floating batteries, which are 


rapidly progressing, and which are to | 


be iron clad and heavily mounted, and 
will give great assistance in the de- 
fences of the river. We have also 
heavy works at Choctaw Bluff and at 
other points, and Selma is regarded as 
a strong and comparatively secure 


point, even should Mobile fall, which | 


is not regarded yery probable, Ex- 


tensive government workshops, found- 


cries, ete., are being established here, 


| has 


Kentucky. 

Nashvillé is being strengthened in- 
stead of evacuated. Federal army bill 
passed Congress, appropriating 
$720,000,000. Burnside reported of- 


| ficially that he was foreed to with- 
|draw, as our front 
tacked without disaster. 


could not be at- 


Wepnespay.—Butler and his brother 
at New Orleans are charged with 
spoliation, and a quarrel is reported 
between him and Commander Farragut, 


* It is eonceived best to postpone the publication of our voluminous notes until the publi- 
cation of the journal shall be completed, which will be during the year 1867. 
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enemy, to fiddle while Rome burns. 
Our girls are all at work for the 
soldiers, and have forgotten their small 
talk about frills, flounces, soirees and 
sweethearts! It will come again in 
good time, and they are content to 
wait. 

Leave Selma, on the route to Jack- 
son, Miss, 

Seward’s resignation has not been 
accepted. It was demanded by the 
Republicans, but the New York capi- 
talists threaten to withbold snpport if 
he resigns. Great discord evidently 
prevails in the Cabinet, as in the 
councils and army of the North. They 
will reap the whirlwind soon ! 

The Herald says this is the darkest period 
in the history of the nation. 

The World exelaims :* Alas for our country ; 
given over, It would seem, to the most ignoble 
fate that ever befell a country wrecked by im- 
becility. The people have named a man ta 
hold the helm of State for years whom we 
must abide as he is, and find in his drollery 
what solace we can.” 

Seuma, AtapaMa, Decemper 23, 
1862.—Reach here at 12 m., having 
been detained by fogs on the river. 
Near the landing pass three gun-boats 
and floating batteries, which are 
rapidly progressing, and which are to 
be iron-clad and heavily mounted, and 
will give great assistance in the de- 
fences of the river. We have also 
heavy works at Choctaw Bluff and at 
other points, and Selma is regarded as 
a strong and comparatively secure 
point, even should Mobile fall, which 
is not regarded very probable, Ex- 
tensive government workshops, found- 
eries, ete., are being established here, 
and the place is much crowded with 
refugees from different quarters. Many 


are here from Columbus, Miss., 
Memphis, Tennessee, and parts of 
Kentucky. 


Nashville is being strengthened in- 
stead of evacuated. Federal army bill 
has passed Congress, appropriating 
$720,000,000. Burnside reported of- 
ficially that he was forced to with- 
draw, as our front could not be at- 
tacked without disaster. 

Wepwyespay.—Butler and his brother 
at New Orleans are charged with 
spoliation, and a quarrel is reported 
between him and Commander Farragut, 
who denounces him in unmeasured 
terms, 

President Davis has at last acted in 
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the matter of Mumford. “In view of 
this and other atrocities he pronounces 
Butler a felon, deserving capital pun- 
ishment, and orders that he be treated, 
not asa public enemy, but as an out- 
law and an enemy to mankind, and 
when captured that he be immediately 
executed, by hanging. No commis- 
sioned officers of he United States 
captured shall be released until Butler 
meets the punishment due to his 
erimes.! All commissioned officers in 
Butler’s command are to be considered 
robbers and criminals, deserving death, 
and when captured to ,be reserved for 
execution.” ° 

Seward has sent_in his resignation 
to Lincoln. 

Fremont is suggested as commander- 
in-chief, but if appointed the Herald 
says the leading States will withdraw 
their troops, 

Frway, 26ra.—Having slept at 
Uniontown, take the morning train for 
Jackson. This is a new route just 
opened, and will be of great impor- 
tance in transporting troops and 
munitions, especially should the route 
by Mobile be interrupted by the fall 
of that city, The road is in good 
condition, and, though built rapidly by 
the planters, is substantial enough. 

There is small-pox at Uniontown, 
and it begins to prevail in the cities 
and towns generally, being conveyed 
by the soldiers. It isa disease of the 
camps and of the war,and came to us, 
it is said, through the perfidy of the 
enemy in exchanging prisoners. 

Cross the Tombigbee at Demopolis 
inasteamer. The cane-brake region 
of Alabama, through which we pass, 
is magnificent and fertile beyond 
measure, It is the home of refined 
and wealthy people, who devote great 
labor to their estates, and reside all 
the year upon them. 

Saturpay, 271n.—Reach Jackson at 
4 p.m. in atrain so crowded with 
soldiers that it is nearly impossible to 
obtain a seat. They are partly Kirby 
Smith’s division, 10,000 strong, who 
are ordered from Tennessee to relieve 
Mississippi. 

The rumor that Van Dorn has taken 
Hollysprings is confirmed—it is said 
with 1,500 prisoners, having destroyed 
more than a million of dollars’ worth of 
stores, Asa cavalry leader, Van Dorn 
has scarcely a superior on the con- 
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tinent, though in other fields he has 
signally failed. 

Confidently stated that the party of 
peace is rapidly gaining strength at 
the North; that Confederate bonds are 
worth 50 cents on the dollar in New 
York; that Greeley has come out for 
the recognition of the South, ete. 


VALLANDIGHAM’S PEACE POLICY. 

Ricumonp, December 26.—The resolution 
introduced by Vallandigham, in the Yankee 
Congress, on Monday last, declares that the 
House does earnestly desire that most speedy 
and effectual measures be taken for restoring 

ace in America, and that no time may be 
ost in proposing immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities, in order to the speedy and final settle- 
ment of the unhappy controversy which 
brought about this unnecessary and injurious 
civil war, by adequate security against the re- 
turn of like calamities in time to come, and 
that the House desires to offer the most ear- 
nest assurances to the country that they will, 
in due time, cheerfully co-operate with the 
executive of the States for the restoration of 
the Union by such explicit and most solemn 
amendments and provisions of the Constitu- 
tion as may be found necessary for securing 
the rights of the several States and sections 
within the Union under the Constitution. 


Sunpay.—The Yankees have landed 
at Louisiana, opposite Vicksburg, and 
taken possession of part of the rail- 
road. 

Telegram received to the effect that 
Van Dorn has taken Memphis, but it 
is scarcely credible, 

Monpay.—Memphis is not taken, but 
beleaguered and in danger, Believed 
that Bolivar and Jackson, Tennessee, 
have been captured by our forces. 

Milroy is advancing upon the Valley 
of Virginia. Morgan has taken Tomp- 
kinsville, Kentucky, with a large num- 
ber of prisoners. 


Western Virginia has been admitted | 


asa State of the Federal Union. 
General Banks is said to be at Baton 
Rouge. 
Yankee Dores iw Frepericnspurc.—We 


had a conversation, yesterday, with a person 
who remained in Fredericksburg, in charge of 


some property, both on the occasion of the oc- | 


cupation last summer, and on the late occasion. 
He says that the Yankees were most awfully 
flogged on last Saturday, and that the slaugh- 
ter was awful beyond conception. He says 
they must have lost at least twenty thousand 
men,and that this is not a mere random guess 
of @ person unaccustomed to military esti- 
mates, is sustained by the opinion of an in- 
telligent gentleman who had cpportantsiee of 
knowing, and who likewise estimates the loss 
at fifteen to twenty thousand. He says that 
when he left the place, after the Yankees had 
gone, there were large numbers of dead lying 
unburied in the streets. He says they return- 
ed from the field in the wildest disorder. It 
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was found impossible to restrain them, if any 
attempt was made, All discipline, all subor- 
dination, was gone. They pillaged every house 
in the town, ransacking the whole from garret 
to cellar—smashing the windows, doors, and 
furniture of every descriptionand commiting 
every possible species of outrage. They broke 
the chinaware, smashed the pianos, and anni- 
hilated the chairs, tables and bedsteads, They 
eut open the beds, emptied the contents in 
the street, and burned the bedsteads. They 
stole all the blankets, sheets, counterpanes, 
and everything they could use. They broke 
into the cellars and drank all the liquors they 
could find, so that the whole army became a 
drunken and furious mob. He thinks that not 
a single house in town escaped. This infernal 
carnival was held all throughout the night of 
Saturday, all day and all night Sunday, and 
until the evening of Monday. At that time, 
from some cause which he could not ander- 
stand, they seemed to be very suddenly taken 
with a panic, ané continued in a terrible state 
of alarm until the evacuation commenced. 
From the account of our informant we should 
infer that they were marching down to Port 
Royal. Such are the savages sent to teach us 
civilization. 


Tvespay.—President Davis left last 
night on his return to Richmond. His 
presence in Mississippi has done much 
to inspire and rouse the people, He 
addressed the Legislature at great 
length, and expressed the most de- 
termined purpose. 

Had a conversation with the Presi- 
dent in front of the State Capitol. He 
looks rather care-worn, and wears 4 
broad-brimmed white hat, and is very 
simple and unostentatious in his man- 
ners. The soldiers worship him. 
Thousands of them are still passing 
through Jackson, to reinforce Vicks- 
burg. Continued rain for the last 24 
hours will alone be equivalent to 
10,000 men, The Yankee advance will 
become almost impracticable, or, if 
once in our swamps, there may be 
another affair of the Chickahominy. 

The news from Vicksburg is most 
gratifying, 





Curckasaw Bayou, 1 o’clock, P. M., near 
Vicksburg.—We have just achieved a glorious 
| victory. After an engagement of an hour and 
a half we drove back the enemy with terrible 
| slaughter, capturing over four hundred prison- 
ers, among them severa)] officers and five 
stands of colors. The enemy advanced for 
the purpose of storming our works, about 
8,000 strong, and were mowed down in the 
most terrible manner. 

They sent a flag of truce that they might 
| bury their dead, under the cover of which a 
number of them, properly vur prisoners, es- 


— 
e fight is still going on to the left. 
| Werpnespay.—The enemy, hoping to 


| flank us_at Murfreesboro and cut off 
' Chattanooga, are demonstrating in 
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force, and a battie is imminent at any 
moment. Our forces await them at 
Stewart’s Creck, which is 10 miles 
from Murfreesboro. 

Morgan is again committing havoc. 
He entered Glasgow, Kentucky, and 
tore up ten or fifieen miles of railroad. 
Floyd and Marshall are penetrating 
Kentucky from Pound Gap. 

Another demonstration threatened 
upon Weldon. 

A valuable cargo of government 
stores has entered one of our ports. 

Lincola wiil not consent to the ad- 
mission of Western Virginia as a State. 

Burnside confesses before a Com 
mittee of Congress that his army would 
not allow him to renew the battle of 
Fredericksburg ! 

A terrible railroad accident near 
Vicksburg, and many soldiers killed 
and wounded. 


cognizing the Confederacy, but the 
Herald says another battle for Rich- 
mond will be had before going into 
winter-quarters. 

It is ssid that Seward will only 
remain in the Cabinet if 
Conservative policy be adopted and 
the Emancipation proclamation thrown 
overboard, 

NORTHERN INTELLIGENCE—OPINIONS OF THE 

NEW YORK HERALD. 

The latest Herald received, in an article onthe 
state of the country, says: “ The Government 
has expended over one thousand millions of 
money, and two hundred thousand loyal sol- 
diers have been sacrificed. A bill providing 
for another thousand millions of public debt is 
now before Congress, and what are our profits? 
The answer is gloomy enough. We have 
fought bloody battles, but the heart of the re- 
bellion remains untouched, and cach snucceed- 
ing effort to reach it has only resulted in dis- 
appointment, disaster and disgrace.” 

he Herald admits that the violent and fan- 
atical course of the radicals have united all 
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heroic troops is perhaps the most signal of the 
whole war. According to the most reliable 
accounts, the loss of the enemy was between 
four and five hundred in killed and weunded, 


| with -over five hundred prisoners, while 


our loss did not exceed fifteen. If this is a 
foretaste, as we believe it is, of what the 
Yankees may expect in that locality, we have 


| no cause for alarm. 


Great credit is due the gallant Tennesseeans 


| whe contributed so largely to those glorious 


| manded the Federal ex 


results. The importance of the victory is hard 
to estimate. If our noble troops were deter- 
mined to hold the Mississippi river before this 
battle and before reinforcements had arrived, 
what may we expect now? Inspired by a 
victory which scarcely has a parallel in the 
fruitful annals of the present war, and en- 
couraged by heavy reinforcements, we have 
net a doubt but that the efforts of the enemy 
to take Vicksburg will be as disastrous as 
Burnside’s advance upon Richmond. 

It seems that General Francis P. Blair com- 
edition, and we con- 
gratulate him upon his fair prospects fur—the 
block. 

Tuurspay, Ist January, 1863.—The 


| New Year brought with it news of a 
Republicans begin to talk about re- | 


| 


the | 


classes and parties In the South in resistance | 


to the last extremity, and says that unless the 
North can inflict crushing biows on the rebel- 
lion during the next three months, Lincoln 
will have tc meet the European allies of the 
South, or submit to peace on the basis of an in- 
dependent Southern Confederacy. 

The Herald adds: “ The people are becoming 
sick of this desolating, costly and unpromising 
war.” 

The Herald puts forth a feeler as follows: 
“Let Governor Seymour throw out a proposi- 
tion for a convention of the loyal States, and 
let the rebellious States be invited to make 
an honorable peace upon tae platform of the 
United States Constitution.” 


THE BATTLE AT VICKSBURG. 


| 


great victory by Bragg’s army near 
Murfreesboro, Teun, A dispatch says 
that we have taken 4,000 prisoners 
and thirty pieces of cannon. The 
fight began on the 30th, mostly with 
artillery, but on the 31st became gen- 
eral. It is announced by a dispatch to 
General Joe Johnson, commanding 
this military district. 

Fripay, 2xp January.—Confederates 
reported as threatening Columbus, 
Kentucky. 

Our loss, at Fredericksburg is esti- 
mated to reach 3,000 in killed and 
wounded, 

Morgan, Forrest, and other cavalry 
leaders are stated to be in the rear of 
Rosencrans, who is retreating from 
Bragg at Murfreesboro, 

Cavalry raid upon East Tennessee. 
Governor Harris, of Tennessee, tele- 
graphs : 

Murrrersporo, December 31.—We attacked 
the enemy in his position at 54 a. m., and the 
battle raged till 5r.m. Our left wing drove 
the enemy’s right back upon Stone river. Our 
advance was steady, but the resistance stub- 
born. We captured four batteries and about 
four thousand prisoners—among them three 
brigadier-generals. The loss is heavy on both 
sides—relative loss not known. General] Rains, 
of Nashville, was killed. I. G. Harris, 

SUCCESSFUL RAID IN VIRGINIA, 


Ricumonp, December 81.—General Stuart, 
who crossed the Rappahannock seme days ago, 
has been successfal. Advices from Gordons- 
ville state he destroyed the Yankee camps, 
three thousand strong, at Dumfries, and cap- 
tured several] wagon trains, with a large quan- 
tity of army and sutler’s stores, destroying 


The vietory achieved oa Monday by our | what he could not bring away, besides captar- 
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ing 160 to 260 prisoners. It is reported he 
captured tww pieces of artillery. A portion 
of the prisoners have reached Gordonsville, 
and will be brought downin the morning. The 
expedition was, in all respects, suceessfal 
Stuart has done much toward damaging and 
demoralizing the enemy. 


Sartrpay.—In the fight near Mur- 
freesboro we captured several hundred 
wagons with army supplies, and two 
brigadier-generals, Four or five 
Federal generals reported killed, and 
their loss otherwise was very heavy. 

The Abolition Governor of Missouri, 
obedient to his master at Washington, 
recommends gradual emancipation. 

Gold 183 in New York. 

Baton Rouge, La., re-oceupied by the 
Federals. 

Confederate war-steamer Florida has 
gone’to sea from Mobile. The Alabama, 
Captain Semmes, captured the U. 8. 
California steamer Ariel. 

English papers look to a change of 
European policy in regaid to the 
American question. 

Morgan has taken Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky. 

A violent storm of rain, which 
lasted nearly 24 hours, will render 
further operations by the enemy at 
Vicksburg impracticable. 

Vickssure, December 2.—Skirmishing con- 
tinued all day yesterday, without any impor- 
tant result. 

No general engagement is expected until the 
arrival of Generals MeClernand and Sherman 
with the balance of the Yankee army. 

All are confident of our ability to hold Vicks- 
burg against any force the Yankees may bring 
here. 

VicksnurG, December 2.—The enemy hare 
all left Chickasaw Bayou, and are reported go- 
ing on their transports to Snyder's Bluff, on 
the Yazoo river, where it is supposed they will 
make an attempt to storm our fortifications, 
Our forces are well advised of their move- 
ments. 

Vicxssure, December 2.—This morning 
our forces advanced against the enemy, who 
were erecting works on the jake, causing them 
to evacuate the place, leaving fifty stands of 
arms, nine prisoners, and all the implements 
they were using to cut the fortifications. Our 
forces now occupy the whole country border- 
ing on the lake, the enemy having retreated 
to their transports and gone down the Yazoo. 

President Davis’ proclamation in re- 
gard to Batler at New Orleans is pub- 
lished. He charges him with the 
following high offences in addition to 
that of Mumford : 


Peaceful and aged citizens, unresisting cap- 
tives and non-combatants, have been confined 
at hard labor with balls and chains attached to 
their limbs, and are still so held in dungeons 
and fortresses, Others haye been subjected to 
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a like degrading punishment for selling medi- 
cines to the sick soldiers of the Confederacy. 

The soldiers of the United States have been 
invited and encouraged by general orders to 
insult and outrage the wives, the mothers and 
the sisters of our citizens. Gs 

Helpless women have been torn from their 
homes, and subjected to solitary confinement, 
some in fortresses"and prisons, and one, es- 
pecially, on an island of barren sand, under a 
tropical sun; have been fed with loathsome 
rations, that had been condemned as unfit for 
soldiers, and have been exposed to the vilest 
insults. 

Prisoners of war who surrendered to the 
naval forces of the United States on agreement 
that they should be released on parole, have 
been seized and kept in close confinement. 

Repeated pretexts have been sought or in- 
vented for plundering the inhabitants of the 
captured city by fines levied and exacted un- 
der threats of imprisoning recusants at hard 
labor with ball and chain. 

The entire population of the city of New 
Orleans have been forced to elect between 
starvation, by the confiscation of all their prop- 
erty, an‘l taking an oath against conscience to 


| bear allegiance to the invaders of their coun- 


try ! 

‘egress from the city has been refused to 
those whose fortitude withstood the test, even 
to lone and aged women, and to helpless chil- 
dren ; and after being ejected from their homes 
and robbed of their property, they have been 
teft to starve in the streets or subsist on 
charity. 

The slaves have been driven from the plan- 
tations in the neighborhood of New Orleans, 
till their owners would consent to share the 
crops with the Commanding General, his 
brother, Andrew J. Butler, and other officers ; 
and when such consent had been extorted, 
the slaves have been restored to the planta- 
tions, and there compelled to work under the 
bayonets of guards of United States soldiers. 

Where this partnership was refused, armed 
expeditions have been sent to the plantations 
to rob them of everything that was susceptible 
of removal, and even slaves, too aged or in- 
firm for work, have, in spite of their entreat- 
ies, been forced from the homes provided by 
the owners and driven to wander helpless on 
the highway. 

Sunpay.—Asserted on the highest 
authority that the Yankee fleet and 
army in front and around Vicksburg 


have gone up the river and dis. 
appeared. 
Another glorious success to our 


arms, and confusion worse confounded 
to ourenemies, What will they do 
next ? 

Monpay. —Street rumors, which are 
feared to be true, that bragg is retreating 
from Murfreesboro. He telegraphed as 
fellows to Charleston : 


CnHaRrLesTon, January 3.—Murrrersporo, 
Janusry 1.—To General Beanregard: The 
enemy has yielded his strong position, and is 
falling back. We occupy the whole field, and 
shall follow him. General Wheeler, with his 
cavalry, madea complete circuit of their army 
on the 80th and 31st of December. He cap- 
tured and destroyed three hundred wagons 
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loaded with baggage and commissary stores, | enemy, who used artillery against him ; he re- 
and took seven hundred prisoners. He is | tired. At Aldie he routed the enemy's cav- 
again behind them, and has captured an ord- | alry, taking a number of prisoners, and pro- 
nance train, He secured to-day several thou- | ceeded thence to Warrenton. On his retarn 


sand stand of small arms. The body of Gen- | he was accompanied by Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, 





eral Sill was left on the field, and three other | 
generalsare reported killed. 
God ape agepaee us a happy New Year. 
(Signed) BRAXTON BRAGG. 


Enemy proposes to issue letters of | 
marque again to our vessels. 

Lord John Russell tells the British 
merchants to look to Confederate prize 
courts for indemnity, which is a virtual 
* recognition.” 

Our troops have destroyed nine Fed- 
eral transports, with provisions, at Van 
Buren, Ark. 

Reported that the gunboat Monitor | 
foundered off Cape Hatteras, a few days | 
since, with all on board, and that the Ga- 
lena lost her entire armament. Report 
not credited, as it is only on the authority 
of “ a reliable gentleman.” 

These vessels, with the Passaic and 
Montauk, were reported on their way to | 
Wilmington. The Monitor was the boast | 
of the whole North. 


Northern dates of the 1st instant have been 
received by the Hnquirer, stating that James | 
Brooks made a speech in New York, on Tues- | 
day, at a meeting at which resolutions were | 
unanimously adopted requesting New Jersey, | 
on account of her Revolutionary history and 
past associations, to invite all the Btates to 
meet in convention in Louisville in February. 
They also call upon New Jersey to ask per- | 
mission of the President to allow her to send 
delegates to the States in rebellion, and anite 
with their representatives in this convention ; 
and in the event the Statesin rebellion agree 
to be represented, they ask Lincoln to pro- | 
claim an armistice by land and sea for six 
months. 

Brooks was enthusiastically applauded. 

Ricumonp, January 3.—Two rp. u., a dispatch | 
to the Secretary of War, dated Vicksburg, 2d, | 
says the enemy, finding all his efforts unavail- 
ing to make any inroads upon our position, 
has re-embatked, leaving a considerable quan- 
tity of intrenching tools and other property, | 


and apparently has relinquished his designs | 


upon Vicksburg. 
(Signed) J. C, PEMBERTON, 


Lieutenant-General Comd’g. 


commanding the cavalry brigade. 

Gen. Stuart was entirely successful, and cap- 
tured and destroyed numerous stores, wagons, 
camp equipage, etc., besides capturing about 
300 prisoners. His troops have supplied them- 
selves with clothing, stores, arms, etc. 

Tusrspay, 7th Jan.—After the victory of 
the first day, our army has met with a re- 
verse and had to fall back from Murfrees- 
boro. It is said that Breckinridge’s divis- 
ion met with a terrible repulse. 

Yankees have evacuated Island 10, on 
the Mississippi, alarmed by the ap- 
proaches of Je Thompson and the move- 
ments of Forrest near Columbus, Ken- 
tucky. 

New York Jerald admits that Stuart 
made the entire circuit of Burnside’s 
army, and captured 2,500 prisoners. 

Our forces are again advancing into 
Kentucky. 

Federals represent their loss at near 
80,000 at Murfeesboro. 

zincoln has issued, as he promised, his 
Emancipation proclamation. It excites 
contempt among us. 

What we krow from Murfreesboro is 
embraced in the following dispatches ; 

“To General Cooper: We retreated from 
Marfreesboro in perfect order. All our stores 
are saved. About 4,000 Federal prisoners, 
5,000 stand of small arms and twenty-four 


| cannon, brass and steel, have already been re- 


ceived here. 

“ (Signed) B. 8. Ewett, A. A. G.” 
TuLLAHOMA, January 5.—Being anable to 
dislodge the enemy from his intrenchments, 
and hearing of reinforcements to him, I with- 
drew from his front night before last. He has 
not followed. My cavalry are still in his front. 

(Signed) Braxton Brace. 


Wepvespay.—-Butler has reached Wash- 
ington from New Orleans, and was receiv- 
ed with complimentary demonstrations. 
It is said he will be made Secretary of 
War. Comment is unnecessary. 

More indications of a movement by 


| France in our affairs. 


Burnside reported to be desirous of 


Ricrxonn, Jan, 2.—General Stuart returned | again crossing the Rappahannock, but 


from his recent raid New Year's eve. 
In his rounds he visited Dumfries, — 
ceeded up the Potomac towards Alexandria. 


At Selectman’s Ford on the Ocoquan, he en- | 


whom he charged through the stream. ka 4 
| 


countered a large force of the enemy’s cavalry, 


fled in confusion, leaving the road strewn wit 


overcoats, caps, blankets, arms, etc. He burnt | 
the Railroad bridge over Acatink Creek 10) 
miles from Alexandria, and destroyed the rail- 
road at Anandale, 7 miles from Alexandria. | 
destroying | 


He dashed into the enemy’s —— 
stores and capturing prisoners. Here he tele- 
graphed to Lincoln's Quartermaster that he had 
not furnished sufficient transportation for sup- 
ylies he had taken. Between Fairfax and 

jenna he encountered a large force of the 


| Lincoln refuses consent. After all, he has 
| signed the bill admitting Western Vir- 


ginia as a State. 
McClellan is again to be put in com- 
mand and to “‘ advance upon Richmond.” 
Tuorspay.—A gallant expluit reported 
for Texas—one of the most brilliant of 
the war—and we are, perhaps, again in 
possession of Galveston, It is thus 
announced byGea. Magruder : 
Gatveston, Texas, Jan, 1, 1863. t 
8. Cooper, Adjutant-General, C. 8, A.: 


HEeADQUARTER 
This morning at three o'clock I attacked the 
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enemy's flect and garrison at this place, and 
captured the latter, the steamer Harriet Lane 
two barges and a schooner of the former. 

The rest, some four or five in number, 
escaped, ignominious!y, under cover of a flag 
of truce. 

I bave about six hundred prisoners, and a 
large quantity of valuable stores, arms, etc. 

The Harriet Lane is very little injured. She 
was carried by boarding from two _high-pres- 
sure cotton steamers, manned by Texas cay- 
alry and artillery. 

he line of troops were gallantly commanded 
by Col. Thomas Green, of Sibley’s brigade, and 
the ships and artillery by Major Leon Sinith, 
to whose indomitable energy and heroic dar- 
ing, the country is indebted for the successful 
execution of a plan which I had conceived for 
the destruction of the enemy’s fleet. Col. 





Bagby, of Sibley’s brigade, also commanded | 


the volunteers from his regiment for the naval 
expedition, in which every officer and man 
won for himself imperishable renown. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. BANKHEAD MAGRUDER, 
Major-General Commandiug Dp'’t of Texas. 


Bragg admits a loss of 9,000 at Mur- | 


freesboro, but states the enemy’s loss at 
15,000, to 20,000. 
a very saddening effect, but we ought not 
to expect uninterrupted victory. 

Value of gold falling at Richmond, and 
rising at New York. 

French mediation growing more prob- 
able from the tenor of dispatches. 

Morgan and Forrest have returned to 
Chattanooga, having paroled 3,000 pris- 
oners. 

The iron-clad monster, the Passaic, has 
reached South Chrolina, in a very dis- 
abled condition. The enemy claims a 
glorious triumph at Murfreesboro, but 
admits immense losses. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


Caarurston, January 9.—A special courier 
from Kingston reports the enemy making im- 
mense preparations to advance. Reinforce- 
meuts, are daily arriving from Suffolk. The 
Yankees at Morehead City and Newbern num- 
ber fifty thousand, under command of Foster. 
Butler is not there. A simultaneous attack will 
be made on Charleston, Wilmington, and 
Goldsboro, to prevent reinforcements leaving 
either. The enemy is now cooking marching 
rations. 


Fripay ann Saturpay.—Bragg esti- 
mates our wounded at Murfreesboro at 
9,000, a fearful number in so small an 
army. 


Wincnester, January 9.—Morgan’s report of 
his expedition shows two thousand paroled 
yrisoners, several hundred of the enemy 
illed and wounded, and an immense quantity 
of arms and property destroyed. 

Forrest's report shows fifteen hundred _pris- 
oners, one thousand of the enemy killed and 
wounded, an immense quantity of arms, am- 
munition and stores destroyed, and his whole 
command splendidly equipped. 

Our operations at Murfreesboro, incladin 
the capture of four thousand five hundre 


Our reverse produces | 


| brief but most eventful narrative, 
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risoners, besides two thousand eaptured at 
artsville and around Nashville,sum up ten 
thousand in less than a month. 

We also captured and sent to the rear thirty 
cannon, six thousand small arms, leaving two 
thousand in the hands of troops. One thou- 
sand wagons were destroyed and the mules 
and harness secured. 

The enemy’s killed and wounded is esti- 
mated at 20,000, including seven generals. 


Sunpay.—The telegraph is barren of 
news, 
THE PAST YEAR. 


[From the Richmond Examiner.] 


At length the last day of a terrible year has 
come. Few persons now living can point to 
another period of their existence in which for- 
titude has been more severely tried. He who 
casts a retrospective glance upon the dangers 
all have risked, the privations and ruin many 
have suffered, the dear friends most have lost 
by violent death, will have reason to be grate- 
ful for the insensibility of his heart, if he is 
not oppressed by somber and painful emotions. 
While many hundred thousands accustemed to 
independence and comfort have been suddenly 
reduced to abject poverty and distress, those 
who have eseaped must reflect that they have 
been nearer to utter destruction than they 
were ever before this year began, or are likely 
to be again when it is ended. 

Bat this year is not without glorious conso- 
lations. The unaided strength and unbacked 
courage of the nation redeemed its fortunes 
from the dust, plucked up its drowning honor 
by the locks, and tore from the very jaws of 
death the right to live forever. Mlistory will 
hereafter show no page illuminated with more 
enduring glory than those which record tke 
heroic events of the cirele of months which 
end with this day. In these months ofa for- 
lorn republic, a people covered with the op- 
probrium and prejudice of the world, have 
secured a place in the Pantheon of remember- 
ed nations far above the most famous. Neither 
the story of Greece, or Rome, or France, or 
England can bear a fair paralle! with our own 
Is not this 
triumphant crown of victory worth the awfal 
ied The question will be answered accord- 
ng to the temperament of the reader. Many 
think with Sir John that honor cannot cure a 
broken leg, and that all the national glory that 
has been won in battle since Greeks fought 
Trojans will not compensate the loss of a beef 
or a dollar. But the young, the brave, the 
generous will everywhere judge that the ex- 
ercise and exhibition in this year of the noblest 
virtues has been more than worth the misfor- 


| tunes which have marked its progress, 





Sound the elarion, fill the fife ; 
To a sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name! 
Monpay, 12ra Janvary.—The Fed- 
eral fleet, when last seen, was steaming 
up the Mississippi, above White River. 
God knows what they are after. 
Butler has been thanked -by a two- 
third vote in the Federal Congress! ! ! 
GOV. SEYMOUR'S MESSAGE. 


Ricumonp, Jannary 10.—Gov. Seymour‘s 
message, published in the New York Herald 
of the 8th, says the war has taken more than 
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two hundred thousand men from the work- 
shops and fields. Slavery was not the subject 
and cause of the war. We must look for the 
cause of the war in the prevailing disregard 
of the laws and Constitution, Our difficulties 
teach us that we mast reform the people and 
the policy of the government. The rights of the 
States must be respected. A consolidated 
government would destroy the essential rights 
and liberties of the people. He denounces 
arbitrary arrests, the (suppression of journal- 
ism, the spy system of the general govern- 


ment, and enjoins on sheriffs and civil officers | 





that no person must be imprisoned, or carried | 
from the State by force, without process and | 


authority of law. The President held his 
office, not by the will of a majority, but by 
the Constitution which placed him in the 


office by a vote of one million eight hundred | 


thousand, against two million eight hundred 
thousand. if the Constitution cannot keep 
the Executive within its restraints, he can- 
not retain the States in the Union. Those who 
hold that there is no sanctity in the Constitu- 
tion must admit their guilt in the rebellion. 
He condemns the Emancipation proclamation 
as unjust and unconstitutional, and may be 
construed as an abandonment of the hope of 
restoring the Union. If the South must be 
held under military subjugation, the govern- 
ment must be converged intoa military des- 
potism. The opinion that the South must be 
subjugated weakened the hopes of the people. 

The message urges that the Union is in- 
dissoluble, and factions North and South mus* 
be put down. So closely are the upper and 
lower valleys of the Mississippi bound to- 
ether, that when the cotten was burned in 
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General Banks is actively employed 
intrenching at Baton Rouge,-having 
wholesome recollections of what oc- 
curred last summer at that point. 

In North Mississippi the Federals 
have recrossed the Tallahatchie, having 
despoiled the fairest portions of La- 
fayette county, including Oxford. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRESIDENT DAVIS’ MESSAGE. 


After reviewing the question of privateering, 
the President says that the records of our 
State departments contain the evidence of the 
repeated and formal remonstrances made by 
this government to the neutral powers of 
Europe, against the recognition of the block- 
ade, which had been shown to have been 
broken hundreds of times, which the enemy 
and themselves had admitted to have been 
ineffectual in the most fercible manner, by 
repeated complaints of the sale to us of goods 
contraband of war, and which they acknow- 
ledged their inability to render effective. 
Still Earope had submitted, in almost un- 
broken silence, to all the wrongs the United 
States have chosen to inflict on their com- 
merce, and the Cabinetof Great Britain ad- 
mitted itself it had not conformed to the 
ae laid down by the Congress of Paris, 
yut had made a change too important and 
prejudicial to the interests of the Confederacy 
to be overlooked, and consequently the Presi- 
dent had solemnly protested, after a vain 


| attempt to obtain any satisfactory explanation 


Auisiana corn was used for fuel in Illinois. | 


It seems Southern 
Northern produce. Neither in a Northern nor 
Southern Union can the conflicting interests 
of agriculture, corimerce and manufacture be 
adjusted. 

The body of General Rains, who 
fell sv nobly at Murfreesboro, has been 
interred at Nashville. His was a noble 


spirit. He was young, handsome, and 
eloquent. His last words were, “ For- 


ward, my brave boys, forward !” 

Tvrspay.—The Manchester, Eng. 
land, operatives address Lincoln, con- 
gratulatory on his emancipation 
scheme, and yet we have been looking 
to England for aid! The best of us 
have been deceived, and must now 
admit that Cotton is not “ King.” 

The Yankees admit « great defeat at 
Vicksburg, and set down their losses 
at 5,000. Rosenerans has advanced ten 
miles beyond Murfreesboro, and has 
ordered Confederate officers, prisoners, 


commerce bankrupts | 


from the British government. 

The fourth proposition of the Congress of 
Paris declared that the blockade must be 
maintained by a force sufficient really to pre- 


| vent access to the coast of the eneu-y, but the 


British Secretary of State had construed the 
American blockade to be sufficient, because it 
was duly notified that a number of ships were 
stationed at different ports sufficient really to 
prevent access to it, or to create an evident 
danger of entering it, or leaving it; but the 
President had no complaint to make on the 
ground of a declaration of neutrality. The 
complaint was that the neutrality had been 
rather nominal than ‘real, and that recognized 


| neutral rights had been alternately asserted 


to be confined until President Davis’ | 


recent order in regard to Butler is re- 
voked. 
Gold in New York 138. 
Wepnespay.—Federals open their 
fire upon Fort Caswell, below Wil- 
mington, but after five hours effect 
nothing. 


and waived in such manner as to bear with 
great severity on us, and to confer signal ad- 
vantages on our enemy. 

Tuurspay.—-MecClernand’s non-arri- 
val is said to have been the cause of 
the Yankees’ abrupt departure from 
Vicksburg. 

Norton, of Missouri, proposes in the 
Federal Congress an armistice of six 
months and a general convention. 

The Governor of Kentucky protests 
against Lincoln’s Emancipation procla- 
mation. 

Fripay, January 16,—Snow storm, 
and telegraphic communication cut. 

The Cumberland and Tennessee are 
rising, which secures Nashville to the 
enemy, and so strengthens Rosencrans 
as to seriously damage our prospects 
in that quarter, 
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General Price, being on a visit to 
Jackson, is serenaded. He is a noble 
specimen of a man in every respect, 
and a popular hero. 


LINCOLN'’S EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 
Wasuineton, January 1, 1868. 
+ * + . * * 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of the 
power in me invested as commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy, in time of actual armed 
rebellion against the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as a fit and neces- 
sary war measure, for suppressing said re- 
bellion, do on this first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord 1863, and in aceordance with 
my purpose so to do, publicly proclaim for the 
full period of one hundred days from the date 
of the first above mentioned order, and 
designate as the States and parts of States 
wherein the people therefore respectively, are 
this day in rebellion against the United States, 
the following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, Louis- 
iana, except the parishes of St. Bernard, Pla- 
uemine, Jefferson, St. Johns, 
ames, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, 


La Fourche, St. Mary’s, St. Martin and Or- | 


leans, including the city of New Orleans, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia, except 
the forty-eight counties designated as Western 
Virginia, and also the six counties of Berkley, 
Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, Y ork, 
Princess Anne and Norfolk, including the 
cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, which ex- 
cepted parts are for the present left precisely 
asif this proclamation were not issued ; and 
by virtue of the power and for the purpose 

oresaid, Ido order and declare that all per- 
sous held as slaves within. the designated 
States are and henceforward shall be free, and 
that the executive by government of the 
United States, including the military authori- 
ties there, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of said persons ; and I hereby enjoin 
upon the people so declared to be free to ab- 
stain from all violence, unless in necessary 
self-defence ; and I recommend to them that 
in all cases when allowed, they labor for 
reasonable wages: and I further declare and 
make known that such persons of suitable 
condition will be received into the armed 
service of the Wnited States, to garrison 
forts, positions, States and other places, and 
to man vessels of all sorts in said service, 
and upon this it is sineerely believed to be 
an act of justice warranted by the Consti- 
tution upon military necessity. 

linvoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 


Saturpay.—The enemy admits that 
Vicksburg is impregnable, and that 


they must operate from some other 
point, 

Gold in New York 142. 

Federal forces moving in great 
strength upon Kingston and Wil- 
mington, 


Another valuable arrival of arms and 
supplies from Nassau at Charleston, 
and many other steamers announced as 
ready to follow. 
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Secretary of Confederate Treasury 
reports the expenditures of last year, 
ending January 1, $443,411,000—debt 
at that time, $556,000,000, which in- 
cludes 88 millions of jbonds, 56 mil- 
lions certificates of deposits, and $392- 
000,000 currency and interest-bearing 
notes, What a luxury is war! What 
shall be done with this enormous and 
growing circulation? It is the king 
question for Congress. Where is the 
Necker who can grapple with these 
great financial questions, and bring 
harmony out of chaos? What is to be 
the end of this colossal accumulation of 
debt? Truly is liberty a pearl of great 
price. 


THE PRESENT ABOLITION CONGRESS—ITS MAD- 
NESS AND FOLLY, 

The New York Herald thinks that the pre- 
sent Abolition Congress is going to perdition. 
In reviewing its action since its meeting, the 
Herald says: 

“Since the present Congress assembled, 
which is now over a month, its time has been 
occupied in fruitless and frivolous discussions. 
We havea Congress in this country which 
were its existence not cut short by the limit- 
ations of law on the fourth of March next, 
would rival in folly, fanaticism and despotic 
oppression its prototypes in Englaud and 

rance. There is one thing in which it ma- 
terially differs from the Rump Parliament and 
the French Convention. These bodies were 
vigorous—the majority in Congress is utterly 
imbecile. The radicals exhibit the disposition 
to perpetrate all the crimes and follies of their 
predecessors in other countries, but they have 
neither the intellect, the genius, nor the 
courage to make them formidable after all. 

All the raseality, the peculation, the fraud 
and fanaticism which have ever characterized 
former bodies of falsely called representative 
men, seem cumulated, piled up and aggravated 
in the present Abolition Congress, This is 
exhibited in the devotion of the radicals to 
the nigger and their determination to sacrifice 
the country and all its interests to the odorif- 
erous wooly head. In political and financial 
frenzy they emulate the Jacobin Convention, 
and seem, like it, bent upon the ruin of the 
country oY creating a quasi system of assig- 
nats and by every other species of wild ex- 
travagance and violent aspersions of better 
men. They may be most appropriately called 
the rump of a Congress; for their existence 
is defined, their acts are repudiated by the 
fern 6 and a better eet of men have already 
been elected in their stead, ready to take their 
pies. It is indeed high time that this abo- 

ition Congress, composed of men, many of 
whom are fitonly for the lunatic asylum, 
should be dethroned from their false position, 
and that their crimes and madness should be 
finally rebuked.” 


Moxpay —Demonstration again upon 
the R:ppahannock; but believed to. 
eover designs upon North Carolina. 
The enemy have a very heavy force in 
that quarter. 


42 
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TvLttanoma, January 17.—General 8S. B 
Bucknor:—General Wheeler, with a portion 
of his cavalry brigade, after burning a railroad 
jae ol in the enemy's rear, pushed for the 
Cumberland river, where he intercepted and 
eaptured four large trans He destroyed 
them, with all the supplies, and bonded one 
to carry off the four hundred paroled prison- 
ers. ing hotly pressed by a gunboat, be 
attacked, captured and destroyed her, with her 
armament. Braxton Braee. 


GENERAL BRAXTON BRAGG TO HIS ARMY. 


Heapquarrers Army oF TENNESSEE, 
Wincuester, January 8, 18¢8. f 

Soldiers of the Army of the Tennessee,— 
Your gallant deeds have won the admiration 
of your General, your Government and your 
country. For myself, I thank you, and am 
proud of you—for them, I tender you the grat- 
itude and praise you have so nobly won. 

In a campaign of less than one month, in 
the face of winter, your achievements haye 
been unparalleled. You bave captured more 
than ten thousand prisoners, taken and pre- 
served thirty pieces of artillery and seven 
thousand small arms, in addition to many 
thousand destroyed. You haye besides ca) 
tured cight hundred wagons, loaded chiefly 
with supplies, which have been destroyed or 
brought safely to our lines; and in pitched 
battles you have driven the enemy before you, 
inflicting a loss at least three to one greater 
than you have sustained. 

In retiring to a stronger position, without 
molestation from a superior force, you have 
left him a barren field in which to bury his 
bosts of slain, and to rally and recuperate his 
shattered ranks, Out off from his Govern- 
ment both by railroad and telegraph, and de- 
prived of supplics by tie interruption of his 
communications, we shail yet teach him a 
severe lesson for the rashness of penetrating 
a country 89 hostile to his cause. While the 
infantry and artillery defy him in front, our 
invineible cavalry will assuil him in flank and 
rear, until we goud him to another advance, 
‘only to meet another Signal defeat. 

Your General deplores, in.common with 
you, the loss of your gallant comrades who 
have fallen in our recent conflicts. Let their 
memories be enshrined in yuur hearts, as they 
will ever be tenderly cherished by their, 
countrymen. Let it be yours to avenge their 
fate and proudly emulate their deeds. Re- 
member that your face is to the fue, and that 
on yon rests the defence of all that is dear to 
freemen. 

Soldiers! the proudest reflection of your 
General's life is to be known as the commander 
of an army so brave and invincible as you 
have proven. lie asks no higher boon than 
to lead each ian to victory. To share their 
trials, and to stand or fall with them, will be 
the cruwn of his ambition, 

Braxton Baace, Gen. Com’g. 


ADP&ESS TO THE ARMY. 
Heapquarters Army or Nortuers Va., | 
December 31, 1862. f 


[General Orders, No. 138.] 


The General commanding takes this oeca- 
sion to express to the officers and soldiers of 
the army, his high appreciativn of the forti- 
tude, valur and devetion eres by them, 
which, under the blessing of Almighty God, 
have added the victory of Fredericksburg to 
the long list of their triumphs, 
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An arduous march, performed with celerity 
under “| pride oy exhibited the dis- 
cipline and spirit of the troops, and their 
eagerness to confront the foe. 

e immense army of the enemy completed 
its pre for the attack without inter- 
ruption, and gave battle in its own time, and 
on ground of its own selection, 

It was encountered by less than thirty thou- 
sand of this brave army, and its columns, 
crushed and broken, hurled back at every 

int with such fearfal slaughter, that-escape 

m entire destruction became the boast of 
those who had advanced in full confidence of 
victory. 

That this great result was achieved with a 
loss smal! in point of numbers, only augments 
the admiration with which the Commanding 
General regards the prowess of the troops 
and increases his gratitude to Him who hath 
given us the victory. 

The war is not yet ended. The enemy ts 
still numerous and strong, and the country 
demands of the army a renewal of its heroic 
efforts in her behalf. Nobly has it responded 
to her call in the past, and she will never ap- 
peal in vain to its courage and patriotism. 

The signal manifestations of Divine mercy 
that have distinguished the eventful and 
glorious campaign of the year just closing, 
give assurance of hope that, under the guid- 
ance of the same ye mf hand, the coming 

car will be no less fruitful of events that wil 
sd the safety, peace and happiness of our 
beluved country, and add new lustre to the 
already imperishable name of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, RK. E. Lex, General. 


Tusspay.— Enemy have evacuated 
Holly Springs and leave us in posses- 
sion of nearly the whole of North Mis- 
sissippi. Ourarmy isadvancing. Con- 
federate gunboat Alabama, or perhaps 
Florida, engages and sinks the U. 38. 
war-steamer Hatteras near Galveston, 


[Oorrespondence of New Orleans Delta.) 

Of the first Galveston disaster you know 
all. The rebels oceupy the city with a strong 
force of five thousand or seven thousand wen, 
The city is well fortified with batteries all 
round. 

On Sunday evening a strange sail appeared 
off the harbor. The gurboat Hatteras went 
in chase about 7 o'clock. A heavy fire was 
so6n after heard, and the sloop-of-war Brook- 
lyn and the gunboat Sciota started in pursuit. 
‘The firing ceased before these vessels reached 
the spot—some twenty miles from Galveston. 
At daylight next day Captain Lowry, of the 
Sciota, picked up a boat containing an officer 
and five men belonging to the Hatteras. They 
reported that, at 7 o'clock on Sunday evening, 
the Hatteras ranged up alongside ot a steamer 
which looked like the Alabama; she was hail- 
ed by Captain Blake, and replied that “I am 
Her Britannic Majesty's steamcr Spitfire.” 
Captain Blake said: “ Heave to—I will send 
a beat aboard of you.” A boat was lowered— 
the one spoken of as having been picked up. 

Just as this boat shoved off, the strange 
steamer opened a furious fire on the Hatteras. 
Both vessels then engaged in fierce combat—, 
running ahead of the t; but soon after— 
say about twenty minutes—the oflicer in the 
boat saw the Hatteras stop, evidently crip- 
pled; then there was loud cheering on beard 
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the rebel steamer. The Brooklyn and Sciota 
cruised all night, and next morning found the 
wreck of the Hatteras sunk in nine fathoms 
water. Some of her boats were picked up, 
which centained arms and bloody clothes. 
But the victor had disappeared. The Hatteras 
was a purchased iron vessel, sister to the 
steamer St. Mary. She was unfit for a man- 
of-war—having no powers of endurance. Her 
battery consisted of three small rifled guns 
and four short 82-pounders. The rebel had 
beavy guns—68-pounders, by the sound. 
(pinions differ as to who she was. Some 
taink she was from Mobile, and not the 290. 

The rams and fortifications at Galveston are 
formidable. 


Wepyespay, Jay. 21.—Northern news 
is brought of a dreadful disaster to our 
arms in Arkansas, Our post there on 
the river is reported to have surrender- 
ed, unconditionally, to the combined 
land and naval forces of the enemy. 
The information is feared to be true. 
Our force is represented at from 5,000 


to 7,000. The enemy admits a severe | 


Joss on the Oumberland river. 

Reports rrom Mrppie TEenyesser.—A dis- 
patch in the American, from Nashville, dated 
the 16th, says that Forrest, of the Confederate 
Army, with four thousand men and twelve 


pieces of artillery, attacked the Federal relief | 


and storeships coming up the Cumberland, 
and ‘succeeded in capturing five steamboats 
laden with valuable commissary stores, and 
one gunboat. The boats were all burned. 
Tuurspay.—Forrest’s whole loss in 
killed, wounded and missing, in the af- 
fair at Parker’s Cross Roads, Tenn., is 
now stated at only 200, despite of the 
exaggerations of the enemy. 
Revolutionary movements are threat- 
ened in Indiana, and a Northwestern 


Confederacy isin agitation. State arms | 


were in danger of being seized by the 
conspirators. 

Lincoln orders Confederate officers 
in his hands to close confinement until 
Davis’ orders in regard to Butler are 
revoked. 

Fruay.—Federal fleet believed to be 
again preparing for the attack on 
Vicksburg and are landing troops. 

The Republicans predict an early 
peace. 

The negroes at Beaufort, S, C., re- 
fuse to take up arms for the Yankees, 
and the eotton crop in that quarter is 
admitted to be a failure. 

Attack still looked for on the Rappa- 
hannock. 

Morgan’s men have made a bold dash 


into Murfreesboro, in sight of the ene-| 


mies’ camp, and captured 200 prisoners 
and 20 wagons. 


BRILLIANT SUCCESS UPON THE CUMBERLAND, 


Tu.tanoma, January 21.—To General §. 
Cooper :—After the capture of the transports 
and ganboat, our cavalry made a dash for a 
large fleet of transports just below Harpeth 
Shoals. They threw overboard their cargo 
ef subsistence, ordnance and quartermaster 
stores, in immense quantities, and escaped by 
a hasty retreat. Our troops, in the midst of 
snow and ice, crossed to the north side of the 
Cumberland, by swimming their horses 
through the angry torrent, which was much 
swollen by recent rains, and routed the guard, 
captured and destroyed an immense collection 
of subsistence just ioaded for transportation to 
Nashville by wagons. Braxton Beaec. 


President Davis’ admirable message 
closes as follows: 


“Our armies are larger, better disciplined 
and more thoroughly armed and eqnlpped than 
at any previous period of the war. The ener- 
gies ofa whole nation, devoted to the object 
of success in this war, have accomplished mar- 
vels, and many of our trials have, by a bene- 
ficent Providence, been converted into bles- 
sings. The magnitude of the perils which 
we encountered have developed the qualities 
and illustrated the beroic character of our 

eople, thus gaining for the Confederacy from 

ts birth a just appreciation from the other 
nations of the earth. The injuries resulting 
from the interruption of foreign commerce 
have received compensation by the develop- 
ment of our internal resources. Cannon 
crown our fortresses that were cast from the 
products of mines opened and furnaces built 
during the war. Our mountain caves yield 
much of the nitre for the manufacture of 
powder, and promise increase of product. From 
| our own foundries and laboratories, from our 
armories and workshops, we derive, fn.a great 
| measure, the warlike material, the ordnance 
} and ordnance stores which are expended so 
profusely in the numerous and desperate en- 
compe that rapidly succeed each other. 
otten and woolen fabrics, shoes and harness, 
wagons and gun carriages are produced in 
| daily increasing quantities, by the factories 
| springing into existence. Our fields, no 
| longer whitened by cotton that cannot be ex- 
| ported, are devoted to the production of 
| cereals and the growth of stock formerly pur- 
| chased with the proceeds of cotton. In the 
| homes of our noble and devoted women, 
| without whose sublime sacrifices our success 
| would have been impossible, the noise of the 
| loom and of the spinning-wheel may be heard 
throughout the land.” 











SaturDay, Jan. 24.—Troops still pase- 
| ing through Jackson to reinforce Vicks- 
| burg. 
| The enemy are landing near that 
| city and threaten another effort to 
| open the canal around it, and effect a 
| passage for their transporte, 
| ‘The taking of Arkansas post is con- 

firmed. 
| More gallant exploits of Morgan and 
| Wheeler’s cavalry at Murfreesboro, 
Sunpay anp Monpay.—Still more 
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frequent reports of disaffection in the 
Federal army, near Vicksburg, and of 
troubles in the Northwest. 

Small-pox reported very prevalent 
in Washington, It has existed for a 
long time jn Richmond, and in many of 
the villages and towns of the Confed- 
eracy. War seems always to engender 
this hatefal pest. Much alarm is ex- 
eited by it and stringent measures are 
adopted for its prevention. 

Burnside again addresses his heroes 
of the Rappahannock, telling them that | 
the “auspicious hour has come for | 
striking a great and mortal blow to the 
rebellion.” 

Gold in New York, 147 1-2. 

Gentlemen direct from Arkansas confirm 
the report of the intelligence of the capture of | 
Arkansas Post, The garrison, four thounnad 
in number, was principally militia, who fought 
gallantly for several hours, until they were 
eompletely hemmed in by a greatly superior 
force, when they capitulated. Reinforcements 
were on the way, but failed to reach them. 


Turspay.—Enemy’s fleet of 92 sai, 
reported in Beaufort harbor, N. C. 
and 50,000 troops eneamped at More- 
head and Carolina City. 

Wepnespay.—Vessels with valuable 
eargoes again run the blockade and 
enter our ports, 

Fort MeAllister near Savannah bom- 
barded for several hours without effect. 

Leave for Selma, Alabama. 

Tuurspay.—Blockaders at Charles- 
ton capture the British steamer Prin- 
eess Royal, with a most valuable cargo 
of arms and ordnance works, maehine- 
ry, projectiles, &c,, intended for the 
Confederacy. It will be a severe loss. 

Federal army is stuck in the mud, 
and prevented from making its second 
grand advance upon the Rappahan- 
neck, 

A telegraph cable is to connect New 
Orleans, Pensacola, Beaufort, etc., with 
the Northern ports. 

Fripay.—Van Dorn reported to have 
captured for the second time Holly 
Springs. Doubtful! 

Gunboat carrying eleven guns sur- 

renders to our forces on Stono River, 
8. C. 
Burnside has yielded to Hooker, who 
now takes command of the army. In 
consequence gold advances to 152 in 
New York. A good sign! Another 
re-organization of the army is to pre- 
cede offensive operations. 

Reach Selma, Alabama. 
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Saturpay AnD Sunpay.—Other ves- 
sels run the blockade with valuable 
cargoes, 

Rumored that we have hada naval 
victory off Charlestor bar, 


Monpay.—The news from Charleston 
comes in a very reliable way, and pro- 
duces great rejoicing. We are fast be- 
coming a naval power and shgjl in the 
end beat the enemy with their own 
weapons, 

Mearvtan, January 31.—Our fleet attacked 
the blockaders off Charleston harbor to-day, 
sunk two of them and set fire to another, the 
Quaker City, whieh struck her colors, but 
afterwards escaped. Not one of the enemy's 
fleet are in sight. 

General Wheeler has destroyed five steam- 
boats on the Cumberland river, and captured 
and destroyed a locomotive and five cars a7 
Lavergne, capturing the guard. 

Tvugspay.—One of the Federa] rams 
passed our batteries at Vicksburg with 
little damage. Though a second Gib- 
raltar, the capture of this point is but 
a question of time in all probability, as 
all the means and resources of the 
enemy will be brought to bear. The 
report is that they are ereeting batter- 
ies on the railroad just opposite the 
city, and are, no doubt, working on 
their famous canal at the same time. 
Their design would seem to be, there- 
fore, to open the eanal sufficiently to 
pass down their pontoon boats, and thus 
enable them to throw heavy columns 
of troops across the river below the 
city—to run some of their gunboats 
down’ under cover of darkness—and 
then make a simultaneous attack above 
and below, while the city is being 
shelled from the central batteries. 

The vessel captured on Stono River, 
S. C., will prove a-valuable prize. She 
mounts eleven guns and had a force of 
200 men, 

The Oveita, or Florida, has destroyed 
several Federal vessels, 

The French Emperor has declined 
any further action in American affairs, 
and will hold off until invited by the 
enemy. How have we been deceived 
and baffled in all our foreign calcula- 
tions! History may explain the enig- 
ma which baffles us now, 

The arrest of an editor by Lincoln 
in Philadelphia gives rise to the great- 
est excitement, and action is taken in 
the Legislature and City Council in 
reference to this further effort of the 
Washington despotism. The editor had 
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lauded the message of Jefferson Davis 
in contrast with that of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Vallandigham tells the Federal Con- 
gress that the conquest of the South is 
impossible, as two hye’ of woeful ex- 
perience has proved, and warns them 
that in the end the West will go too. 

Goldin New York ‘158, and cotton 
90 cts. 

The affair at Charleston is reported 
as follows: (Subsequent te the report a 
part of the fleet has returned, bringing 
with if one or twe iron-clads, which 
keep steam continually on.) 

CuaBs_eston, January 81. 


This morning the gunboats Palmetto State, 
accompi nied ,by three small steamers, the 
Clinch, Etoah and Chesterfield; all under 
command of Commodore Ingraham, made an 
attack on the blockaders and succeeded in 
sinking two and crippling a third. The en- 

agement commenced at four e’clock. The 

‘almette State, with Commodore Ingraham 
on board, opened fire upon the Federal gun- 
boat Mereedita, carrying 11 guns and 158 men, 
which was secon sunk in five fathoms water, 
Her commander and boat's crew came on 
board and surrendered. One shot entered her 
boiler, going clear through. Her crew were 
paroled by Commodore Ingraham. 

Captain Tucker, of the Cheeves, reporte 
the ‘sinking of another Federal gunboat and 
the disabling of the steamship Quaker City. 
‘The latter was set on fire by the Cheeves, and 
hauled down her flag to surrender, but after- 


wards managed to escape, using only one | 


wheel. She was very badly damaged. The 
number of bluckaders outside at t 
the engagement was thirteen, with two first- 
class Federal frigates, The Federal less is 
very severe. it wasa complete surprise on 
our part, with not aman hurt. The vessels 
were not even struck ! 

All the blockaders have disappeared—not 
one to be seen within five miles with the 
strongest kind of a glass. 

Wepyespay, 4ru Fesrvary.—The 
formidable fleet and army eoncentrat- 
ing at Beaufort, N.C., and Port Boyal, 
are evidently in eontemplation of an 
early attack upon Charleston. The in- 
formation comes to us directly by the 
arrival of a Lritish vessel from Ha- 
vanna, 

Confederate steamer Oveita or Florida 
is committing great depredations on 
Northern commeree. 

Tuurspay.—Weather for several 
days stormy, whieh will operate 
against the enemy on our sea coasts as 
well as in the interior. 

Three Federal vessels reported to be 
captured at Sabine Pass, Texas. 

Hopes of early peace grow fainter, 
despite of the enemy's demoralization, 








time of 


| 





There will be much more hard fight- 
ing and suffering. 

Fripay ayp Sarurpay,—Aetion near 
Alexandria, Tennessee, in which the 
enemy loses largely and Morgan's 
eavalry very slightly. 

Kentucky Legislature provides for 
peace commissioners to Washington, 
Richmond, and other State Legis- 
latures. 

Sunpay.—No mails and no news. 

Witnessed yesterday the launch of 
two Confederate iron-clad rams, to be 
used in the defence of Mobile and the 
Alabama River. 

They will do good service, and are 
ereditable to Selma. 

Monpay.—Officially stated that our 
eaptures at Sabine Pass, Texas, em- 
braced thirteen guns and property 
valued at one million dollars. 

Northern account that Forrest has 
been repulsed with heavy loss at Fort 
Donelson. 

After all, none of the blockading 
vessels off Charleston were sunk by 
our gunboats They were only 
crippled. 

Banks’ army at Baton Rouge repre- 
sented as greatly demoralized and un- 
willing to fight. 

tumors from New Orleans that the 
U. S&S ship-ofwar Brooklyn was sunk 
by our steamers AJabama and Harriet 
Lane, 

The gunboat. which passed our bat- 
teries the other day at Vicksburg is 
said te have eaptured some of our 
steamers on the Red River. 

Prospeet of an immediate fight at 
Vicksburg. The canal is likely to be 
a suceess, and transport vessels will 
soon be enabled to navigate it. The 
result cannet be: foreseen. The au- 
gury is unfavorable, Fears for Vicks- 
burg are well grounded, 

Turspay—Tuurspay.—Nothing of in- 
terest reported in military movements. 

Kentucky Legislature orders out 
20,000 troops to resist Lincoln’s eman- 
cipation proclamation. So the yoke of 
bondage at last galls, and thereis a 
limit to submission. 

Gold 162 in New York. 

Floods of the Mississippi di:eoncert 
the enemy at Vicksburg, and stop their 
operations for the present, 

General Sibley has gained a vietory 
in Texas, 
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Messrs. C. B. Richardson & Co., of 
New York, are the publishers of ~ A 
Southern History of the War,” by Edward 
A. Pollard, which they have issued in 
handsome style in one large volume and 
illustrated with about twenty steel en- 
graved portraits of Confederate statesmen 
und generals. This is the same work 
which another publisher has issued under 
the title of the “Lost Cause,” and to which 
we made reference in the last number of 
the Review. 

Mr. Richardson has also issued a very 
superb volume for the Christmas and 
New Year’s holidays and for all home li- 
braries, entitled War Poetry of the South, 
edited by Wm. Gilmore Simms, of South 
Carolina, The high reputation of Mr. 
Simms will sufficiently recommend the 
work, which he dedicates to the women 
of the South “ who have lost a cause, but 
have made a triumph.” It is believ- 
ed that every poem or song, of any mer- 
it, inspired by the war is included in the 
collection, and many of them are of the 
highest merit and excellence. 





Harper and Brothers furnish Bound to 
the Wheel, a novel, by John Saunders, 
author of ‘Abel Drake’s Wife ;” Felix Holt, 
the Radical, a novel by George Eliiot, au- 
thor of “Adam Bede,” etc., /nside, a Chron- 
icle of Secession, by George F. Harring- 
ton, with illustrations. The last named 
is the production of a Southern Unionist, 
and, of consequence, presents that view 
of the subject, though the author in his 
dedication speaks of the Southern cause 
as “not overcome by man, but by the 
sublime will of Heaven, too mighty for 
the mightiest to resist.” 





Wm. J. Widdteton, of New York, has 
published Volume ITI. of Mr. Gayarré’s 
great work on Louisiana, which brings 
down the whole subject to the date of the 
secession of the State from the Federal 
Union in 1860, The present volume treats 
exclusively of the American as the pre- 





vious volumes did of the French and 
Spanish domination in the State. It is 
a work of the highest literary interest and 
full of new material in regard to the pur- 
chase of Louisiana and the subsequent 
schemes of Burr and others, for the sep- 
aration of the West from the Union. The 
work will be appropriately referred to 
hereafter. Wehave only time now to 
say that it is issued in very neat style. 





We are indebted to Richardson & Co., 
for the following from their new South- 
ern University Series of School- Booke— 

1, Southern Elementary Spelling-Book. 

2. Southern Pictorial Primer. 

8. First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Readers. 

4. First Lessons in Numbers. 

These works are printed and bound in 
aneat and substantial manner, and are 
appropriately illustrated, being edited by 
George Frederick Holmes and Charles S. 
Venable, of the University of Virginia, 
gentlemen highly distinguished in the 
literary and educational circles of the 
South, They are worthy of our patronage. 





Messrs. Sargeant, Wilson & Finkle, of 
Cincinnati, whose advertisement appears 
in our columns, are also the publishers of 
a series of School Books, well known and 
popular at the South. The following are 
laid upon our table : 

1. McGaffey’s New First, Seeond, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth aud Sixth Eclectic 
Readers. 

2. MeGuffey’s Revised Eclectic Spelling 

Book. 

. MeGuffey’s New High School Reader. 
do New Eclectic Speaker. 
. Pinneo’s Series of Grammars, 

They are printed in a style which com- 
bines beauty, cheapness, and uniformity, 
and immense editions are published and 
sold. 


om oe 





Mr. Colton, 172 William Street, New 
York, the largest publisher of Maps in 
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America, has been kind enough to for- 
ward us a large mounted map of Tennes- 
see, together with pocket maps of Georgia 
and Mississippi, all entirely new, aud em- 
bracing the msot recent information and 
with accurate delineation of railroads, etc. 

The assortment of Pocket Maps issued 
by Colton, is the finest and most exten- 
sive in the world, comprising about 250 
varieties, of all styles, including County 
and Township Maps of all the States ; 
Sectional Maps of all that have been thus 
surveyed ; and Railroad Maps of various 
sections, as well as of the whole country. 
Foreign countries are well shown, both 
in detail and by Grand Divisions. All the 
Maps are engraved in the best style on 
copper plates, nicely printed on the best 
quality of thin, but very strong, map pa- 
per, made expressly for us, beautifully 
colored, and put up in neat embossed 
cloth covers of conveniest size, with side 
titles in gold. They can be had at most 
first-class book-stores, or can be ordered | 
and received by return mail, by remitting 
the price as noted in the descriptive cata. 
logue, which wil’ be sent frce to all appli- 
cants. 

The assortment of Wall Maps for of- 
fices, libraries; schools, etc., is more exten - 
sive than than that of any other house in 
the country. It embraces the only large 
maps of the World, and of Foreign Coun- 
tries, published in America, and is full 
and complete in regard to general and 
special maps of the several sections of the 
United States. 


Hurd & Houghton, of New York— 
“ Authorship of Shakespeare.” This is a 
volume from the pen of Nathaniel Holmes, 
which will form the basis of a lengthy 
article by us hereafter. The author’s 
theory is not new, although he pushes it 
further than his predecessors have done. 
The possibility of Shakespeare being the 
sole author of the plays ascribed to him 
has been doubted at various times and 
disputed by various authors. In 1857, 
the theory was started by a previous 
sceptic, that Francis Bacon, Baron Veru- 
am, the author of the “ Novum Organ- 
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um,” and the father*of Inductive Philos- 
ophy, was the joint author with Shake- 
speare of the plays that have had so large 
a share in the education of mankind. Mr. 
Holmes, a “magni nominis umbra” in 
literature until now, endeavors to show 
that no other person had a hand in these 
works, but that the whole genuine canon 
of Shakespeare was written by Francis 
Bacon per se. 





Julius Casar, by the Emperor Napo- 
leon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Vol. 2 is at hand and is elaborately re- 
viewed in one of our leading articles as 
the first volume was several months ago. 


—— 


Surrey of Fagle’s Nest ; or, Memoirs of 
a Staff Officer servingin Virginia Edited 
from the MSS. of J. E. Cooke, author of 
Virginia Commedians, with illustrations. 
New York, F. J. Huntington & Co. A 
work full of the liveliest interest, which 
is greedily sought after wherever its repu- 
tation has extended. 





D. Appleton & Co., place upon our 
table®: — 

1. Social Statics, or the’ Conditions Essen- 
tial to Human Happiness. By Her- 
bert Spencer, with notice of author 
and steel portrait. 

This volume, the first and most popu- 
larly written of the works of the author, 
has very great interest in many respects- 
It foreshadows the philosophical system 
which it beoame the great business of his 
life to unfold, and which has given him 
so eminent a place among British phi- 
| losophers of the Nineteenth Century. 
| 2. Origén of the Stars and the Causes of 
| their Motion and their Light. By 

Jacob Ennis Philad. The work con- 

sists of four parts :-— 

Part I. Cause of the Light and Heat of 
the Sun and Fixed Stars. 
Part II. Force which Prolongs the 

Light and Heat of the Sun and Stars. 
Part ITI. Origin of the Stars, 

Part IV. Force which gave Motion to 
the Stars. 








8. Children of the Fr onticr. The tkcicbe 
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and incidents which form the leading 
feature of this little volume, are 
from the pen of Theodore Lund, a 
Danish artist, whose name is familiar 
to many lovers of art. A most agree- 
able book for young persons. 





We have remarked upon the great pro- 
gress which is being made to restore our 
cities. Charleston has come forward 
nobly and established a system of loan by 
means of which the public credit can be 
used in aid of individual enterprise, avd 
soon we may expect to see that noble old 
city resume her former prosperity. From 
Richmond we learn that : 

A little Northern capital came here; 
but nine-tenths of the buildings that have 
been erected, have been built with the 
means of our own people. Eighteen 
months have not elapsed, and largely up- 
wards of half of the burnt houses on Main 
Street — probably t hree-fourths — have 
been replaced, or are being replaced, with 
beautiful and substantial buildings. The 
skill of the architect has been taxed to 
devise handsome designs for the fronts, 
and every convenience that experience 
has taught to be useful in carrying on 
particular branches of business, has been 
introduced into the interior of the new 
buildings. Already, Main Street is one 
of the handsomest business streets in the 
city, and when existing gaps in it are 
filled up and the rubbish is removed, 
we will have reason to be proud of the 
taste, energy and determination of our 
people. But the rebuilding is not con- 
fined to Main street. Many handsome 
and convenient business houses have been 
built on Cary street, and many others are 
now going up. A handsome building bas 
been erected on Shockoe Slip as a tobac- 
co exchange. The Gallego mills, which 
were the largest flour mills in the world, 
are being rebuilt with increased capacity 
for making flour. Many of the cross streets 
between Main and Gary, have been re- 
built eimost entirely ; and all through the 
burnt district from the armory to Four- 
teenth street, and on Byrd Island, may be 
heard the sound of the hammer and 
trowel. 

And nearly all of this work has been 
done and is being carried on with South- 
ern capital. It is not done on credit, for 
the mechanics employed get their wages 
weekly, The old adage that “ it is an ill 
wind that blows g to no one,” is ex- 
emplified in this instance, Nearly all of 
our Smechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, 
brickmakers, painters, plumbers, and, in 
fact, nearly every branch of mechanical 
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art has had constant and lucrative em- 
ployment for the past twelve months. 

We referred, in another place, to the 
pamphlet in regard to Southern lands re- 
cently issued by Mr. Withers, of Jackson, 
Miss. Now is the time, if ever, for North~ 
ern and foreign capital to find openings for 
the most advantageous investments. In 
a year or two from this time, matters will 
be very different. There is a popular 
idea at the North, that immigrants to the 
South are exposed to some sort of moles- 
tation. This is entirely unfounded, as 
the following certificate, issued from 
Madison county, Miss., will show ; 

We, the undersigned, Northern “men 
and new settlers, have bought and leased 
plantations in the county of Madison, 
Mississippi, since the close of the late 
war ; employing freedmen and tilling our 
lands with their work. We have noticed 
many letters in the Northern papers, 
which, so far as our locality is concerned 
we consider defamatory, exaggerated and 
uncalled for; and should we remain si- 
lent to misrepresentations of onr locality 
and its old citizens, it would be unjust 
towards those who have received us hos- 
pitably and treated us with civility. 

In our neighborhood are many who 
have suffered losses of mules and horses, 
among them, some of the undersigned, 
But old residents have suffered from such 
losses more severely than new settlers ; 
thus proving mule thieves will steal 
mules, no matter where found. With 
our neighbors we have had no difficulties, 
and none but satisfactory business rela- 
tions. 

The freedmen work for whom they 
please to contract with, in the same man- 
ner as farm laborers at the North. In 
numerous instances they are employed 
by Northern men who are their old mas- 
ters’ nearest neighbors. We think our 
lives and property as safe as those of old 
residents; that we can obtain justice in 
the courts if obliged to take that course, 
and that new coniers can feel as secure 
here as in any sparsely settled agricultu- 
ral community of our Western States. 
Col. J. A. Bingham, of St. Louis, former- 

ly of 1st Penn, Cavalry. 

Frederick Billings, formerly of Worces- 


ter, Mass. 
F. B. Pratt, formerly of Worcester, Mass. 
L. B. Smith, formerly of Grafton, Mass. 


John Humphreys, formerly of England. 
Arthur Mathewson, late Surgeon U.S. N. 
George Lyons, formerly of Ireland, 

J. B. Richardson, formerly of Boston, 


Mass. 
R. J. Rose, late Captain U.S. V., form- 
erly of Western Penn. 
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C. H. Smith, late of Trumbull city, Ohio. , 

H. K. Austin, late of Borden, N, J. / 

Chauncey Tyler, late of Connecticut. 

Mark Prime, late A. Q. M., U. 5S. V. 
Maine. 

J. W. Deering, late of Maine. 

The following statement we believe to 
be very nearly correct in showing the ex- 
penses and profits on a well conducted | 
Southern cotton estate in ordinary sea- | 
sons : 

Estimate of the expense and profit in | 
cultivating 650 acres of Mississippi or | 
Yazoo Valley land—say 500 acres in cot- 
ton, and 150 acres in corn. 


>| 
| 
| 


EXPENSES. 
To hire 50 of hands, at $150 per 








Ee RPP cs $7,500 
To 50 bbls. Mess Pork, at $40 per 
ies cae 1 rs'inie ta 5 ais CE 2,000 
To 12} bbls. Molasses, at $40 per 
i aarp a a ayy apes. = 500 
Tee BEGMEOED, og cc nnane cops xen 500 
** 80 Mules, at $175 each,....... 5,250 
** 9500 bushels of corn at $1.25 
DOr DORGE oop oa0k Seeaghs 8,125 
To Fodder and Hay.............. 1,000 
“ Wagons, Ploughs, Hoes, Gear- 
Se AS Tn wan» bie demesne ome 2,000 
To Wages of Superintendent..... 1,250 
* Oxen, Milch Cows, &e........ 1,000 
*“* Stock Hogs, to raise bacon, 
FOT MSE PORN s weiecsineidie css te 500 
To Incidental Expenses......... 1,500 
Total Expenses.......... $26,125 
INCOME. 
By 500 bales cotton of 400lbs. 
CG ah DOORS... 0. Sete ecs ade $60,000 
By 5,000 bushels of corn, at $1 
mee De Coo ete aencenen 5,000 
By Fodder and Hay.............. 1,500 
Total Income............ $66,50 
Deduct expenses as above........ 26,125 
Leaving for net profit...:..... $40,375 


A plantation in the Mississippi Valley 
that would have 650 acres of open land, 
would probably contain 1500 acres in the 
entire tract; and estimating this at $25 

er acre, would make $37,500, which de- 

ucted from $40,375, the net amount of 
profit, would leave a surplus of $2,875, 
after paying for 15V0 acres of choice val- 
ley land, and all the mules, cattle, hogs, 
farming implements, &c. 


ri ew 


We have received .a copy of the admi- 
rable address delivered before the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Convention by the 
Hon. Willoughby Newton, President, 
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We can only now extract the just and 
heartfelt tribute which he pays to those 
eminent and pure Virginia patriots and 
farmers, St. George Cocke and Edmund 
Roffin: 


Philip St. George Cocke was the soul 
of chivalry and the type of the true Vir- 
ginia gentleman. He entered upon the 
discharge of his duties as President of 
this society with all the ardor and enthu- 
siasm of his nature, and by his princely 
munificence and enlightened zeal was 
chiefly instrumental in securing the bril- 
liant success of our first and most magni- 
fient exhibition. His sensitive nature felt 


| too keenly the troubles of bis country, and 


he died a martyr in her cause. The pu- 
rity of his character and the beneficence 
of his actions were such that, if he must 
die, he left his friends but one cause of 
regret—that he had not fallen on the field 
of battle, where he courted death in de- 
fence of his native State, which he so 
dearly loved. 

Of Edmund Ruffin what shall I say? 
A character of contrasts. By his stern 
integrity, and his kind, genial and affec- 
tionate manner to his friends, he seeured 


| their highest admiration and warmest 


regard. By his occasional acerbity, of 
temper, which no one more regretted 
than himself, he sometimes incurred the 
lasting displeasure of gentlemen who, if 
they could have known him better and 
bad approached bim under different aus- 
| pices, would have learned tolove and res- 
| pect him for the sterling traits of his char- 
acter. He was a man to have warm 
friends and bitter enemies. But the 
grave covers all animosities. As an 
agriculturist he was without a_ rival. 
He opened a new path to agricultural 
improvement, and boldly led the way. 
His writings are a monument of the 
acuteness and comprebensiveness of his 
intellect, of his great research, and of the 
zeal and energy of bis efforts te improve 
his native State. Posterity will regard 
him as a man of mark in the age in 
which he lived ; this Society will continue 
to venerate his name; and Virgivia will 
ever remember him as one of her great- 
est benefactors. He felt the keenest in- 


| terest in the progress and result of the 


late disastrous civil war. He lived te 
hear of the fall of Richmond and the 
surrender of Lee. With the calm sereni- 
ty of Cato, he argued his right to take 
his life; and, having resolved not to sur- 
vive the liberties of his country, he fol- 
lowed the example of the illustrious 
Roman. Let us cover with the veil of 
charity the infirmity of a great intellect, 
unbalanced by public and private grief, 
and finally overwhelmed by a sense of 





and shall refer to it more fully hereafter. 


the utter ruin of bis country. 
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Tue great Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Fair ab New Orleans, held during 
last month, was in many respects a suc 
cess, and it is intended to continue them 
annually at that point. The happiest re- 
sults will follow. We rejoice at such 


evidences of awakening Southern enter. | 


prise and spirit, and will endeavor in the 
next number of the Review to give the 
full particulars of the Fair, 

Tue article on Missouri in the Novem- 
ber number of the Review, was, we 
learn, from the pen of 8S. Waterhouse, 
Esq., of St. Louis, and was written at the 
instance of Governor Fletcher, in behalf 
of the Missouri State Board of Immigra- 
tion. 

tay” Tue Review ror 1867.—-With our 
next Number will commence the Zhérd 
Volume of the New Series, and the thirty- 

Jourth volume of the Reyizw. 

itis a favorable time for new subscrib- 

ers to send in their names, for Clubs to be 
Sormed at our reduced rates, and for remit- 
tances to be made, of which we are in great 
need, 


The expenses of the Review are three 
times what they were in former days! 
Even the most trifling sums are gratefully 
received. We know, and make all allow- 
ance for, the necessities of the country ; 
but there are numbers who, by a very 
small effort, or sacrifice, might aid us in 
this contingency. 


REVIEW ADVERTISING INDEX. 

Agricultural Implements—Machinery, etc.—R. H. 
Allen & Co.; Daniel Pratt ; Pitkin, Wiard & 
Co, ; Emery Brothers ; W. G. Clemons, Brown 
& Co.; E. G. Biatherwick. 

Books, Bibles, etc —James Potts ; John P. Mor- 
ton & Co. ; Richardson & Co. 

Bouts and Shoes.—John Siater. 

Bankers and Exchange.--Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
C. W. Purcell & Co. ; E. Q. Bell; Lockwood 
& Co.; Connor & Wilson ; Bruce & Co 


Brokers.—Gold and Silver, Real Estate, ete ; Mor- | 


gan McCloud, Murphy & Cash. 
Charleston, 8, C., Directory. 
Cinciunatti, Ohio, Directory 
Cards.—Cotton and Wool; Jno. H. Haskell. 
Cotton Factors.—Crews, Wilson, Bradford & Co, 


Coppersmiths, Engineers, etc.—Thomas Gannon, J. | 


Wyatt Reid. 

Clothing, Shirts, &c.--S. N. Moody ; Henry Moore 
& Genung. 

Colleetion and Commission Merchants.—Taylor, 
McEwen and Blew. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dry Goods,—Butler, Broom & Clapp. 

Druggist—S. Mansfield & Co. Jas. Gonegal. 

Emigration Companies.—John Williams. 

Engravers, etc.—Ferd. Meyer & Co; J. W. Orr. 

Eyes.—Dr Foote. 

Express Companies.—Southern. 

Fertilizers, etc.—John 8. Reese & Co. ; “Allen & 
Needles; Baugh & Sons; Graham, Emien 
& Pussmore ; Tasker and Clark, 

Fancy Goods.—J. M. Bowen & Co, 

Fire Arms.—B. Kitbridge & Co, 

Fire Bricks—Maurer & Weber. 

Garden Seeds, etc.—D. Landreth & Sons. 

Grocers.— Baskerville, Sherman & Co. 

Hotels —Exchange Hotel, Burnet House 


| Hardware, ete.—G. Wolfe Bruce ; C. H. Slocomb: 


Choate & Co.; Orgill, Bros. & Co.; E. Rob- 
bins & Bradley. 

Insurance Companies.—Actna ; Accidental ; State, 
Nashville. 

Iron Rai!ings, ete.—Robert Wood & Co.; W. P, 


Hood. 
Iron Safes.—Herring & Co. 
Jewelry, etc.—Tiffany & Co.; Ball, Black & Co. 
Lawyers.—Ward & Jones ; H. C. Myers. 
Liquors.— L. L. Burrell & Co- 
Lean Agency.—Department Business, ete.—Na- 
tional Bank of Metropolis. 


Machinery, Steam Engines, Saw Mills, Carding, 
Spinning and Weaving, etc.— Bridesburg Man- 
ulacturing Company, Jacob B. Schenck ; Poole 
& Hunt; Smith & Sayre: Jas. A. Robinson ; 
Geo, Page & Co.; Edmund M, Ivens ; Lane & 
Bodiey ; Joseph Harrison, Jr.; J. BE. Steven- 
son. J. H. Duval; Wood & Maun. 


Mill Stones.—J, Bradford & Co. 
Miltary Equipments.—J. M. Migeod & Son. 


Medicines, etc.—Brandreth’s ; Dr. W. R. Mer- 
win ; Radway'& Co. ; Tarrant & Co, 

Musical Instruments.—}. Zogbaum & Fairchild ; 
Sonntagg & Beggs. 

Masonic Embiems.—B. T. Hayward 

Nurseries.—Ellwanger & Barry. 

Organs—Parlor, etc.—Peloubet, Pelton & Co. 

Paint, etc.—Pecora Lead and Color Company. 

Pateut Limbs.—W. Selpho & Son. 

Pens—R. Esterbrook & Co. ; Stimpson. 

Perfumers.—C. T, Lodge. 

Pianos.—W. Knabe & Co.; Stodard. 

Photographers.—Brady ; Halli. 

Rope.—J. T. Douglas. 

Scales.—Fairbanks & Co. 


| Straw Goods.—Bostwick, Sabin & Clark. 


sae oe gy ae Connoly & Co. ; Livingston, 
&O 


Pox so, 
Stationers.—Francis & Loutrel; E. R. Wagener 
Soap, Starch, etc.—B. T. Babbit. 
Southern Bitters, etc.—C. H. Ebbert & Co. 
Sewing Muchines.—Singer & Co; Finkle & Lyon 
Steel.—Sanderson Brothers & Co. 
Silver and Plated Ware—Windle & Co. ; Wm. 
Wilson & Son. W. Gale, Jr. 
Tobacco Dealers, etc-—Dohan, Carroll & Co. 
Tin Ware.—S. J. Hare & Co. ; J. B. Duval & Son. 
Tailors.—Derby & Co.; Harlem & Co. 
Universities and Law Schools. 
Wire Work Railings, etc—M Walker & Sons. 
Washing Machines and Wringers and Mangles.— 
R. C. Browning ; Jno. Ward & Co. ; Oakey & 
Keating, Robt Duncan. 
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SOUTHERN ESTATES IN THE MARKET. 


W. T. Wirners, of Jackson, Miss., who is 
one of the most reliable gentlemen in the 


South, and one whose statements it gives us | 
pleasure to indorse, has issued a pamphlet | 


containing a list of over 100 fine Southern 
estates which have been placed in his hands 
for sale. We condense from the pamphlet a 
few facts in regard to each estate, but full in- 
formation will be furnished by Mr. Withers 
whenever addressed upon the subject. 
references are the best in the country, and 
will be forwarded when desired. He proposes 
to purchase and sell estates, and will guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Will examine titles and pre- 
pare papers, and aid in obtaining the most 
satisfactory superintendents and managers for 
estates. Northern capitalists may feel safe in 
his hands,—Epitor, 


i. PJantation in Madison parish, Louisiana, 


1800 acres, 1100 of which cleared and ready | 


for cultivation. Splendid improvements; ad- 
mirable for stock-raising. Price $50,000, 
half cash. The owner wuuld prefer a part- 
nership with some one having money, 


2. Plantation in the same parish, 2698 
acres, of which 300 well cleared and 200 more 
deadened. Has prudneed three bales to acre, 
Good improvements, Prive $80,000; worth 
$140,000 before war. Half interest would be 
sold. 

8. Plantation, Madison county, Miss., near 
Canton, 2690 acres, of which 1100 in cultiva- 
tion. Excellent buildings, ete. House cost 
$22,500 in 1859. 
Price $10 per acre, cash. 


5. Plautation same county, five miles from | 
Canton, 850 acres, 600 opened; good im- | 


provements. $7 per acre. 


6. Plantation same county, 1450 acres, 1150 | 


cleared and in cultivation ; fine improvements: 
horses and viher agricultural stock,and laborers 
on the place. Price $33,000, of which $20,000 
cash. : 

7. Plantation in Warren county, Miss. 
three miles from Vicksburg, 1500 acres, 700 
acres cleared. Magnificent place, secure from 
high water. Price $30 per acre, $15,000 cash. 

8. Valley Plantation, Yazoo county, Miss 
1700 acres, of which 800 are Frese fy Place 
now occupied by Northern lessees. Splendid 
estate, Price $37 per acre in instalments, 

9. Plantation, Benton county, Miss, five 
miles from Benton, 1597 acres, Tv0 cleared. 
Price $7 per acre, half cash, 

10. Plantation on Yazoo River, near Sartati 
1800 acres, 250 in cultivation; splendid wood 
land; good houses. 


11. Plantation, Sunflower county, Miss,, | 


1090 acres, 500 cleared and deadened; good 


shipping point and improvements. Place now | 


worked ; $15 per acre, half cash. 
12, Valley Plantation, adjoiring Greenwood, 


His | 


Laborers now on the place. 


Price $12.50 per acre, | 


‘on the Yazoo, Miss., 1560 acres, 450 in culti- 
vation; fine improvements. Now rented at 
$10 per acre. Price $40 per acre, half cash. 

14. Plantation, Sunflower county, Miss., four 
miles from Tallahatchie, 2700 acres, 400 
cleared. $10 per acre. 

15. Same county; 840 acres, half cleared. 
Price $40 per acre. 

16. Same county, 2160 acres, 1300 cleared or 
deadened. Laborers on the place. Excellent 
stock and improvements, Price $78,500, half 
cash. Magnilicent place. 

17. Same county, 1200 acres, half cleared, and 
above overflow. Price $50,000, half down. 

18. Plantation, thirteen miles above Yazoo 
| City, Miss., 1640 acres, 500 cleared, and above 
| overtiow, Price $40,000, half cash. 

19. Splendid estate on Yazoo, Holmes county, 
Miss., 3,500 acres, 1800 opened and now under 
cultivation; free from vvertiow; machinery 
run by steam, Excellent improvements of all 
kinds. Price $100,000. Laborers on the 
place. 

21. Plantation on Tensas River, La., Madi- 
son parish, 1000 acres, 800 cleared. Sold for 
$60 gold before the war, Price now $30 green- 
backs per acre, 

22. Plantation, Carroll parish, La, 2000 
acres, haif cleared, goud house, well drained. 
| Price $30 per acre. 
| _ 25. Plantation, Chicot county, Ark., eight 
| miles from the Mississippi, 14u0 acres, one- 
| third cleared and improved. Price $18 per 

acre, cash. Prefers to sell half interest, 

26. Piantation, sixteen miles from Grenada, 
Miss., 650 acres, one-third cleared. Price $12 
per acre. 

27. Piantation, nine miles from Grenada, 
Price $8500, half cash. 
| 28. Plantation, Carroll county, Miss., two 
| miles from railroad, 1179 acres, half cleared 
and in cultivation, Excellent improvements. 
Corn and saw-mill, etc. Price $15 per acre, 
half eash. 

29, Plantation, Carroll county, two and a 
hali miles from Vaiden, 1840 acres, 400 cleared. 
Price $14 per acre. 

80. Plantation, Carroll county, 800 acres, 
800 cleared. Price $6 per acre. 

31. Plantation, Carroll county, 1440 acres, 
300 cleared. Price $5.50 per acre gold, 

$2. Plantation, Carroll county, near Dack 
Hill, 1400 acres, 600 cleared. Kxcellent iin- 
provements; laborers on place. Price $20 per 
acre. 

85. Plantation, Madison county, Miss., 1120 
acres, nearly all cleared. Splendid improve- 
ments. House cost $10,000 in gold. Price for 
place $30,000, 

$6. Plantation, Hinds county, Miss., 1700 
| acres, 600 cleared, Price $15 per acre, 
$7. Plantation, Hinds county, Miss., 820 
| acres, mostly cleared. (Sold cheap.) 

40, Plantation in Hinds county, Miss., six 
miles west of Jackson, containing 560 acres 
350 cleared. Price $10 per acre, ail cash, 


| 870 acres, 400 cleared. 
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42. Plentation in Holmes county, Miss., 
contaiping 755 acres, 400. acres open. Price 
$5 per acre, in gold, ail down. 

48. Number one cotton plantation in Holmes 
county, Miss., containing 2800 acres, 600 acres 
cleared. Price $25 per acre. The owner pre- 
fers to sell a capitalist one-half interest. 

45. Plantation in Yallabusha county, Miss., 
containing 833 acres, 300 acres cleared. Price 
$8.50 per acre. i 

46, Plantation in Warren county, Miss., ten 
m iles east of Vicksburg, containing 240 acres 
of very rich upland, 140 acres cleared. Price 
$16 per acre. 

47. Plantation in Claiborne county, Miss., 
containing 2000 acres of choice land. Price 
$25 per acre. 

48. Plantation adjoining the above, contain- 
ing 569 acres. Price $15 per acre. 

49. Plantation in Adams county, Miss., 
twelye miles from Natchez, 1500 acres, 900 
acres cleared. Fencing in good repair. Price 
$25,000, in payments. 

50. Mississippi Valley plantation, on Tensas 
River, in Concordia parish, La,, 2607 acres, 


600 of which are cleared. Price $25 per acre. 

51. Plantation on Tensas River, in Concor- 
dia parish, La., 1688 acres, 1400 acres cleared 
and ready fer cultivation. This place will be 
leased. 


52. Plantation in the same vicinity, contain- 
ing 3108 acres, 1800 acres ready for cultivation, 
with very fine steam gin and mill. 


ant. 

58. Plantation fronting on the Mississippi 
River, in Isaquena county, Mise. 796 acres. 
This 
of 1865-66. Price $30,000. 

54. Plantation on the Yazoo River, four 
miles below Yazoo City, containing 1310 acres, 
450 cleared, and 250 acres deadened. Price 
$35 per acre. 

55. A very fine Mississippi Valley planta- 
tion, fifteen miles west of Yazoo City, Miss., 
containing 1108 acres, 300 acresin cultivation, 
200 acres more deadened. Price $21 per acre, | 
cash. 

56. Valley plantation in Washington county, | 
Miss., containing 1600 acres, 600 acres opened 
and ready for cultivation. Price $30 per acre. 

57. Plantation and wood-yard on the Missis- 
sippi River, in Washington county, containing | 
4100 acres, 400 avres cleared. Price $20 per | 
acre, cash. 

58. Plantation on the bank of Red River, in | 
the State of La., containing 2500 acres, 1250 | 
acres in a fine state of cultivation. This place | 
has on it 100 good hands, who are attached to | 
the place, and most of them will remain. | 
only an interest of five-eighths is offered for | 

ie. 


60. Plantation in Noxubee county, Mias., | 
containing 450 acres of very choice cotton | 
land, 300 aeres in cultivation. Price $15 per | 
acre, 

61. Plantation in Kemper county, sien. | 
containing 1750 acres, 1000 acres cleared and | 
under good fence. Price $14 per acre in gold | 
or silver. 

62. A strictly first-class cotton plantation 
in Mississippi, twenty-one miles west of the 


This place | 
will be leased very low to a responsible ten- | 


lace was not affeeted by the high water | 
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city of Columbus, Miss, containing 24174 
acres, 1100 aeres open for cultivation. Price 
$34,000, cash. 

68. Prairfe plantation in Lowndes county» 
Miss., containing 372 acres, with 80 aeres ad- 
ditional, detached from the main tract, 300 
acres in cultivation. Price $10,000. 


64. Plantation near Brandon, Miss., contain - 
ing 560 acres, 200 acres cleared. Price $8 per 
acre cash. 

65, Small plantation, four miles south of 
Brandon, containing 160 acres, Price $10 per 
acre. 

67. Plantation in Simpson county, 900 acres, 
800 cleared, ‘the rest heavily timbered with 
pine and other valuable timber. Price $8 per 
acre. 

68. Fine plantation in Madison county, 
Miss., containing 987 acres, 575 acres cleared 
and now in cultivation. Price for the entire 
property $17,500 cash. This is a productive 
and very desirable cotton plantation, and has 
much over an average crop on it this season. 

69. Choice cotton plantation, edicining Be 
town of Vernon, in Madison county, Miss., 
containing 1555 acres, about 900 acres cleared, 
and most of it in cultivation this season. Price 
$12 per acre. 


| 70. Plantation in Madison county, Miss., 
| three miles north-west of Canton, the county 
| seat, containing 1800 acres, about 900 acres 
| cleared. Price $15 per acre, in payments, 


| 1. Plantation in Madison county, Miss., 
| immediately on the line of the New Orleans 
|and Jackson Railroad, two miles south of 
Canton, containing 1000 seres, 700 cleared. 
Price $15 per acre. 

72. Plantation in Madison county, Miss., 
three miles from Madison Station, containing 
1466 acres, about 1000 acres cleared, the rest 

| finely timbered. Price $16 per acre. 


73. Plantation on Big Black River, in Attala 
county, Miss., one and a balf miles from Good- 
man Station, on Mississippi Central Railroad, 
2000 acres, 800 acres of open land, almost all 
bottom land. Price $10 per-acre, cash. 


15. Plantation in Carroll county, Miss, six 
miles from Vaiden Station, on the Mississippi 
Central. Railroad, 1600 acres of productive 
land, 600 acres cleared and in cultivation this 
season. Freedmen on the place to work it, 
and have remained on it during the war. 
Price $10 per acre. 

77. Plantation in Holmes county, Miss. 
Price $7.50 per acre in gold. 

78, Plantation in Yazoo county, Miss., six 
miles from Vanghan's Station, on the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad, 1040 acres, 650 acres 
cleared and under good fences. Price $8 per 
acre. 

79. Plantation lying on both sides of the 
Mississippi Central ijlroad, at Vaughan's 
Station, containing 2000 acres, 800 acres clear- 
ed. Price $12 per acre. 

80. Plantation in Yazoo county, Miss., twelve 
miles from Vaughan's Station, and seventeen 
miles from Yazoo City, 640 acres, 400 acres 
cleared. Price $20 per acre. 

81. Plantation on Big Black River, in Yazoo 








| county, Miss., containing 2800 acres, 1100 


cleared. Price $15 per acre in gold. 








